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THE RIO GRANDE FRONTIER, AND OUR RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 
By Ecsert L. VIELE. 

Tue treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, that terminated, in | the beginning by a clerk from the State Department at 
1848, the war between the United States and Mexico, was | Washington, who, as a sort of camp-follower, accompanied 
in many respects the most crude and ill-advised compact | the victorious army under General Scott, with the draft of 
that was ever undertaken by two nations. Negotiated in | a treaty in his pocket, ready to thrust it at any one and 
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every one who had a quasi claim to be regarded as a repre- 
sentative of the Mexican Government, either de facto or de 


under the whip of party necessity. Its egregious errors 
made themselves manifest almost before the ink was dry on 
its official signatures. The prediction of the United States 
commissioners appointed to run the boundary, that the line 
established would result in an interminable controversy be- 
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jure, it was pressed to a consummation with an undue haste | 


tween the United States and Mexico, has been amply ful- | 


filled, and the difficulties have gone on increasing year by 
year, until the points in dispute have become of such mag- 
nitude that the peace of the two countries is seriously im- 
periled. In fact, an adjustment of the boundary has 
become a matter of imperative necessity, and its accom- 


plishment, either by diplomacy or war, is merely a question | 


ottime. In anticipation of events which may be upon us 
only too soon, it is well that we should understand the situ- 
ation as it exists, and more particularly the characteristics 
of the country and the people that constitute the frontier 
and its inhabitants. 

Away up in the very heart of the Rocky Mountains, on 
the crest of that great upheaval that forms the ‘‘ dome of 
the continent,” lie those three wonderful basins known as 
the North, Middle and South Parks. From these three 
parks issue the beginnings of three mighty rivers that drain 
a vast area of country. From the North Park, the ‘‘ Platte,” 
that turns toward the northeast, and, after many miles of 
wandering, empties into the Missouri; from the Middle 
Park, the *‘ Colorado of the West,” 
westward, and, coursing through many leagues of vast 
caions, pours its waters into the Gulf of California; from 
the South Park, the ‘‘ Arkansas,” separated by an almosi 
imperceptible ‘ divide ” from the waters of the Platte, flows 
southeasterly, and, with its immense volume increased by 
numerous branches, empties into the Mississippi. 
these three parks there 
than the hree combined 
this broad basin ‘s that 
the Rie Grande, or Rio 


for 2,000 miles of 


which turns its course 


Below 
is still another, larger in its area 
the Park San Luis. From 
remarkable stream known as 


other t 


issu 


falls and cataracts and devious 
Through 
's of latitude, and for a distance of a thousand 
miles, this river forms the north and south boundary be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

Although designated by the Mexicans, in their stilted 
phraseology, the Rio Brayo del Norte, or Magnificent River 
of the North, it is grand only in name, being almost worth- 


south 
windings, and emptics into the Gulf of Mexico. 


seven degre: 


less as a river, as it is unfit for navigation except for a com- 
paratively short distance from its mouth, and,nearly useless 
for irrigation ; a mere brook in width for hundreds of miles, 
having but one affluent of any importance (the Pecos), de- 
pending for its supply of water principally upon the melt- 
ing snows of the sierras, from whence it takes its rise. As 
a boundary line it is in no sense a barrier, either to the 
depredations of the roaming hordes of savages or the 
scarcely less barbarous Mexicans. It can be forded at 
almost any point, and to the well-organized bands of smug- 
glers that infest its banks it is-a great convenience and a 
prolific source of fraud upon the revenue. The long valley 
which it drains, but does not water, is the least inviting and 
most sterile portion of the United States. 

Along this extended line, two widely distinct races con- 
front each other—as distinct as if they inhabited separate 
continents : distinct in color, language and religion, and in 
all the habits, manners and customs of life, under no possi- 
ble circumstances could these two peoples commingle 
together. The one—restless, vigorous, progressive; the 
other—listless, demoralized, effete. The surging tide of 
American civilization here treads upon an uninviting shore, 





Bravo del Norte, that flows to the | 





The social wrecks that are always found along a frontier 
form a large portion of the population of both nationalities 
on both sides of the river, and, as is always the case under 
such circumstances, this driftwood of humanity possesses 
little in common save the vices which are common to both 
people. 

This unattractive region is the last portion of the great 
central basin of America that rose from the sea in which 
it was formed ; an almost universal sterility gives evidence 
of the comparatively recent period when that event took 
place. The long lines of treeless hills have no vegetation 
but the thorny and stunted chapparal, while in the depres- 
sions, the agave and cactus contest with the coarse, wiry 
grasses for the little humus that is found in the soil : 
this very soil yielding salt on analysis, while salt 
water is found almost anywhere at fifteen feet below the 
surface, five hundred miles from the sea-coast, at an 
elevation of several hundred feet. All nature seems to be 
plunged into a sea of despair from which it cannot rise. 
The climate on the aggregate is sub-tropical, but torrid 
heat prevails during the Summer months. In the hottest 
periods of the year, the mercury indicates a temperature of 
100 deg. in the shade, for weeks at a time, frequently 
rising to 115 deg.; at such times hot, dry winds, comparable 
to the simoons of Arabia, blow from the parched plateaus of 
Mexico, wilting the scanty vegetation and compelling the 
closing of doors and windows to exclude the dust and heat. 
At these times human existence is reduced toa forced inani- 
mation ; listlessness, weariness, and an utter dissatisfaction 
with life and all its surroundings becomes the habitual 
condition. The few half-developed natives that move 
about, are simply engaged in gathering the little spon- 


taneous vegetation that affords them the means of 
maintaining their purely animal existence. In mid-day 
the hush and stillness of nature are painful. It would 


seem as if even the lowest forms of animal life had yielded 
to the general prostration and fallen into silence and apathy, 
or, burrowing into the earth, had sought to escape from the 
oppressive heat that paralyzed every motion. 

Desolate and dreary as all this is, yet this same unat- 


| tractive and nearly barren region has been the scene, for a 


period extending back several centuries, of some of tho 
most important events that have been enacted on this conti- 
nent. So long ago as the year 1540, the Spaniards had 
occupied a portion of this valley, and contested its pro- 
prictorship with the aborigines. ive and twenty years 
before the arrival of the Pilgrims in New England, and 
twelve years before any permanent settlement had been 
made on the Atlantic, by either England, Holland, or 


| France, the flag of Spain waved in full possession over 





this territory. 

Rivers have always been the chief element in determining 
the location of towns and cities. Their valleys, on account 
of their greater fertility, naturally attract the husbandman. 
Facilities for transportation aid in the development of 
commercial intercourse, and thus cause an increase in 
population. At the riverside, also, the aboriginal tribes 
found it easier to sustain their existence, which was wholly 
dependent on the spontaneous products of nature. When, 
therefore, the propagandists of the sixteenth century sought 
to proselyte the New World to their faith —rivaling tho 
crusaders in their self-sacrifice and courageous zeal, they 
followed instinctively the lines of the great rivers, for there 
they found the richest human fields from which to reap a 
harvest of souls for the Kingdom that is not of this earth. 
How well they did their work, how patiently they labored, 
the ruins of a thousand Missions, scattered over Texas and 
Mexico, testify with unmistakable force. 


Some of these 


Missions are yet surrounded by the wilderness in which 
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‘they were first planted, others have become the foundation 
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of cities, and all bear witness to an almost incredible 
amount of energy and perseverance, born of a sublime faith 
and proseented under difficulties as great as were ever str- 
mounted by human effort. 

The earliest records we have of this region are gleaned 
from the narratives of these remarkable men, half priest half 
soldier, who, after aiding in the subjection of the Aztecs, 
spread themselves almost single-handed over a vast extent 
of territory—uninhabited, save by numerous tribes of 
savages, whose very existence was almost unknown to each 
other. Led on by visions more brilliant than those of 
Cortez, fired equally by religious zeal and ambition, these 
modern crusaders braved death with more than military 
ardor, and met death with a martyr’s enthusiasm. With 
their numbers diminished and still decreasing, they pressed 
on and on, until they had penetrated into the heart of the 
continent, where for centuries the wild idolator had offered 
sacrifices upon the altar of an unknown God. 

Descending the water-courses to the Gulf of Mexico, 
they sought, with the cross in one hand and the sword in 
the other, to conquer and to colonize the Indian tribes that 
swarmed over the wild prairies. Their efforts were time and 
again frustrated, and the daring adventurers paid to their 
enthusiasm the forfeit of their lives. 

Success at length seemed to crown their labors, anda 
number of flourishing Missions were established on the Rio 
Grande, the remains of which still exist, forming the nucleus 
of considerable towns, which are now, on both sides of the 
river, the principal centres of the frontier population. 

These little communities were allowed for a number of 
years to flourish and develop undisturbed ; but while thus 
reposing in fancied security, an unseen storm was gathering 
around them. The wily savages of the plains, true to the 
instincts of their untamed and rapacious nature, swept 
down upon a large number of these incipient colonies, and 
ruthlessly murdered all within their reach. Most of the 
Missions were for a time abandoned, and many of them 
completely broken up. Interrupted in their great work, 
these faithful followers of the cross were not foiled in their 
efforts ; nor were they discouraged nor disheartened. 
leaders, equally zealous and devoted, were found to re- 
»lace those whose lives had been sacrificed, and again 
the Missions sprang into existence with renewed vigor. 
Tt would have been impossible for a merely military force 
to have accomplished what these men achieved. Military 
support was necessary at first to enable them to commence 
their labors, and a small detachment of soldiers generally 
formed part of every Mission; but they were soon strong 
enough from the accession of converts to take care of them- 
selves. 

With wonderful patience and perseverance the Indians 
were brought gradually under civilizing influences. The 
minds of these simple children of the forest were peculiarly 
susceptible to the fascinating influences of the Catholic 
faith. A constant intercourse with nature develops those 
faculties which are most readily inspired with awe, and 
it is easy to imagine the effect upon them of the glowing 
descriptions of the joys of Heaven that await the true 
believer, or of the fearful anathemas and eternal misery 
that as surely follow the unbeliever into the world to 
come. So eager were these zealots to add to their fol- 
lowers that they even embraced the superstitions of those 
they desired to proselyte—incorporating into the new 
faith the myths and legends that tradition had handed 
down to the Indian. Thus, by slow yet sure degrees, they 
made their converts. Planting the simple cross in the 
wilderness, they gathered around it the dusky denizens of 
ihe plains, and taught them praise and prayer, the rudi- 
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ments of agriculture and the pleasures of a peaceful life. 
From these oases of intelligence in a desert of ignorance 
there sprang the potent agencies by which the Indian was 
raised to a higher plane of existence, and out of which has 
come the ‘greater part of what there is of civilization in 
Mexico at the present time. I dwell wpon this because in 
no other way can we understand the abnormal position that 
Mexico occupies among the people of the earth, as a nation 
with the mere semblance of a nationality, and a people with- 
out an apparent purpose. 

Out of the 12,000,000 inhabitants of Mexico, but 1,000,000 
may be regarded as white ; the rest, constituting the great 
bulk of the population, are mixed races or pure Indians ; 
and when we diseuss the elements of antagonism that pre- 
sent themselves before the westward march of American 
civilization, it is important to understand the precise char- 
acter of those elements. Of all the aboriginal tribes and 
natives that covered the American continent previous to the 
European colonization, none of them have been incorpo- 
rated into the new civilization or have commingled with 
their conquerors except those who occupied the domain 
overrun by the Spaniards. With all the others the approach 
of the European has been the signal for retreat. <A gradual 
but universal extirpation has been the rule, under which 
countless thousands have passed away like the mists of the 
morning. In New Spain, under the peculiar influences of 
religious proselytism, the natives adapted themselves to the 
new order of things, and out of this has sprung this nation 
It would be vain to expect a higher type of 
civilization to be the result of such an amalgamation ; but 
it is something torfecl that there 1s an exception to the 
almost general rule of annihilation which has resulted from 
the contact of the white man with the Indian. Whether 
amalgamation could have taken place with any other Enro- 
pean nation except the Spaniards, or, if such had been pos- 
sible, a more elevated race than the Mexican would have 
been the result, it is difficult to Unfortunately, the 


ation that are now pre- 


say. 





sented on our frontier is almost as great as that which 


and the aboriginal Indian. 
Unfortunately, also, the particular type of the Caucasian 
that we offer on our border as a contrast to the mixture of 


races that obtains in Mexico, is not of that high order that 


l I 


the Caucasian 


would excite envy or admiration ; and while we analyze 
the genealogy of our neighbor, it is well to understand 
what are the social elements we oppose to h 
defined condition. * 

The American residents on the Rio Grande are different 
in many respects from the great body of the Texas popula- 
tion. The rich lands of that large and productive State have 
drawn to it a highly industrious and superior class of citi- 
zens, under whose influence Texas has beceme the Empire 
State of the Southwest, and by whose enterprise and indus- 
try the splendid resources of that State are being developed 
with wonderful rapidity. But the country between the 
Nueces and Rio Grande is entirely different from the rest of 
the State. The whole region may be regarded as a rainJess 
district, unwatered by any stream or river ; and it ranks with 
other rainless districts in the world. The stunted vegeta- 
tion will support a few cattle and sheep, but can never be 
cultivated, never be populated. In fact, the whole easterly 
side of the Rio Grande seems to have been abandoned vy 
the rain and the flood, and left isolated in its bleak desela- 
tion. The few herds of cattle that are scattered over it are 
at the mercy of the Indians and the equally lawless free- 
booters from the Mexican side, that find it much easier to 
help themselves to what they can steal from the oppesite 
shore of the too convenient river than to have the troulde 
and responsibility of providing for Under 


is erude and iil- 


themselves, 
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MARKET-HOUSE, BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS. 


such circumstances it is not to be expected that avery supe- 
rior class of population would be found on the border. 

To appreciate more thoroughly the average American 
citizen that is found in that region, we must recall the state 
of things that existed before the annexation of Texas, and 
when the Mississippi River was the frontier of American 
civilization. Beyond the boundaries of that vast stream, that 
bears in its channel the drainage of half a continent, the 
then unknown West extended in boundless expanse toward 
the setting sun—unexplored and uninhabited, except by 





savage tribes. It was a real terra incognita, whose vast soli- 
tudes the most daring shrank from disturbing. * At that 
time the towns along that river became the resort of all 
those restless spirits that sought, in the freedom of frontier- 
life, a relief from the to them irksome customs and moral 
restraints of a well-organized society, and found a fruitful 
field for reckless adventures among the somewhat lawless 
communities of Vicksburg, Natchez, and other river towns. 
‘Natchez under the hill,” as it was called in contradis- 
tinction to the more respectable portion of the town, that 
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PLAZA DE ALLENDE, MATAMORAS, 


was built upon the bluff—was a terror to all respectable 
people, and at night no man’s life was particularly safe in 
that locality. Gamblers, thieves, murderers, and outlaws 
of every nationality, found there a congenial habitat, and 
ruled the hour in unbridled license. 

The revolution in Texas, and the subseqnent war with 
Mexico, resulting in the extension of our frontier to the 
Rio Grande, changed all this, and ‘the border ruffian” 
took up his line of march toward the farther West. Civili- 
zation crowded him too closely, and he yielded to the 
pressure. At the present moment, this particular species of 
the genus homo stands out in bold relief as the defender of 
an outraged flag and insulted nationality, on the banks of 
the muddy and capricious river which we are now dis- 
cussing. 

The state of society, which is the result of the mingling 
of the elements that have thus bee1 described, is of course 
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PLAZA DE HIDALGO, MATAMORAS. 


peculiar in itself, and such as can be found nowhere else in 
the world ; resembling, however, in many respects, the old 
times on the borders between Scotland and England, where 
sattle raids and personal feuds formed the chief occupation 
on both sides the line. 

Law and order are terms not particularly well understood 
along the Rio Grande. Power and force emanating from 
the military authorities, maintain a certain degree of con- 
servation, but it is a difficult matter for any one to fecl 
absolutely safe at any time. There is something in tho 
atmosphere that teaches one to feel that the tenor of his 
life is a very uncertain one, whether he is an American or a 
Mexican. An open enemy, or a treacherous friend, may 
confront him at any moment, and for this reason no ono 
allows himself to go unarmed. ‘The rifle, the pistol, or tho 
knife, finds murderous employment in the hands of some 
reckless persons almost any day in the week, and a lifo 
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insurance company, even with an honest president, would 
fiud it difficult to keep afloat in this region. Public and 
private morality are at a large discount. Nevertheless, 
there are found in every one of the towns along the river 
many men of character and intelligence, merchants of 
probity, enterprise and excellent commercial standing. In 


fact, there is here a very good field for the exercise of busi- 


ness talent, and not a few individuals have accumulated a | 


competency in the regular course of their legitimate busi- 


1ess, While it cannot be denied that illicit traffic has also | 


flourished most successfully. Even among those who are 
apparently the most reckless in regard to their personal 
conduct, there are men of high-toned, chivalrous natures, 
that would scorn a mean action; but it would require a large 
amount of the leaven of righteousness to leaven the lump of 
iniquity that is to be found in the heterogeneous mass o! 
liumanity here thrown together, and it is sad to say that 
this leaven of righteousness will never be found in the 
depraved and degenerate priesthood that maintain a 
semblance of religion and exercise a sort of superstitions 
control over the mass of native Mexicans, 

These Pu‘res, as they are called, have 
the faith of the fathers, and their isolation for so long a 
period of time in this remote region has induced an utter 
disregard for those moral and religious obligations without 


fallen away from 


which they are a curse to any community, either of saints 
or sinners. 

As the true character of a people is shown more in their 
daily avocations and customs than by their political status, 
which is too often falsely represented, we propose to ex- 
» of society, as exhibited along 
towns, the hamlets and the 


amine more in detail the stat 
the Rio Grande, in the large 
ranches, and th 


ferent classes. 


This long fronticr of 1,000 miles presents 
many phases of existence, all of them novel in the extreme, 
when compared to a more advanced civilization. 

The boundary, as described by the 
December 30th, 1853, 
of Mexico tia » leag u 





modified treaty of 
in the Gulf 
from land, opposite the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, as provided in Article V. of the treaty 
of Guadaloupe Hidalgo ; ', as defined in the said ar- 
ticle, up the of that river to the point where the 
parallel of 31 deg. 47 min. north latitude crosses the same ; 
thence due west 100 miles ; thence south to the parallel of 
51 deg. 20 min. north latitude ; thence along the said par- 
allel of 31 deg. 20 min. to the 111th meridian of longitude 
west from Greenwich ; thence in a straight line to a point 
on the Colorado River, 28 miles below the junction of the 
Gila and Colorado Rivers ; thence up the middle of the said 
Colorado River until it intersects the present line between 
the United States and Mexico.” 

The parallel of 31 deg. 47 min. north latitude, intersects 
the Rio Grande at the town of El Paso; so that the Rio 
Grande frontier extends from El Paso, on the north, to the 
the south. ‘These two points are 


; follows: ‘¢ Fh ‘mnine 
18S aS TOLIOWS : Beginning 


thene 


midd 


mouth of the river on 
shown in the illustrations. 

In taking our survey of the boundary and the people that 
are found there, we will begin at the mouth of the river, the 
initial point named in the treaty. 

Commercial intercourse with the Rio Grande is almost 
entirely carried on by the way of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
few roads that the interior of Texas with the 
towns on the river are little more than trails, infrequeatly 
The traveler, if alone, 
If he has 
companions, and they are Mexicans, he is very likely to be 


connect 


traveled, and never without danger. 
runs the risk of being scalped by the Indians, 


murdered in his sleep by that treacherous race. Railways 
4 


are gradually making their way from the north and east into 


he interior of Texas, and some are projected to tle Rio 
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| Grande, but the bulk of the trade will, for many years to 


modes of life which prevail among the dif- | 


come, be carried on by the way of the Gulf. 

The coast, for nearly its entire length, is fringed by a suc- 
cession of lagoons that are separated from the Gulf by long, 
narrow sand islands. The intervals between these islands 
are the entrances to the harbors along the coast. Galveston 
is the principal one, that city being located on the inner 
side of the island which forms the harbor. 

Eight miles east of the mouth of the Rio Grande is the 
harbor of Brazos Saint Iago (or Arm of St. James), which, 
on account of the bar at the mouth of the river, is used as 
the depot of the Gulf trade with the Rio Grande district. 
There are but cight feet of water on the bar at the entrance 
to the harbor, and therefore only light-draft vessels can be 
used in this trade. Yet all the troops and stores for Genera! 
Taylor’s army during the Mexican War were landed at this 
pe int. 

Padre Island, a long, narrow strip of sand, separates the 
Lagoon de la Madre from the Gulf, while Boco Chica (little 
mouth), another lagoon, communicates on the south with 
the Rio Grande only xt very high tide, or in times of ex- 
treme freshets in the river. These two lagoons form the 
harbor of Brazos Santiago. From this point a railroad ex- 
tends to Brownsville, on the Rio Grande, which, aithough 
fifty miles from its mouth by the course of the river, is less 
than twenty miles by railroad. 

Formerly, merchandise intended for towns on the river 
as far up as Roma was either transferred to stout river 
steamers of light draft, or carried overland in wagons 
and carts to Brownsville, and there shipped on steamers, 
or transported to Matamoras, on the opposite side of the 
river, 

We were very much amused on one occasion to sce a 
couple of Mexican muchachos driving a very slow pair of 
oxen before a cart, on which was laden a hogshead of ice, 
sent in sawdust from New Orleans as an article of luxury to 
a Brownsville restaurant. The thermometer was among the 
nineties, and these Mexican boys made very frequent stop- 
pages by the way, during which they stretched themselves 
on their backs underneath the cart, and enjoyed the pleas- 
ing sensation of feeling the cool water from the melting ice 
trickle into their throats. The ice, of course, was soon dis- 


| solved under these circumstances, and it was not surprising 





| proceed no fur’.er. 


that when the load was delivered at the door of the restau- 
rant, a quantity of moist sawdust was all that remained in 
the cask. 
The railway from the Brazos Santiago to Brownsville 
crosses the famous battle-fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma, where General Taylor won the first victories of 
the Mexican War over a force three times greater than his 
own in numbers. These victories sent a thrill of pride and 
joy through the heart of the whole American people—even 
those who were the most bitterly opposed to the war shared 
in the immense enthusiasm of the occasion. It was the glori- 
ous beginning of a gallant struggle that demonstrated to 
the older nations the military capacity as well as the military 
resources of the United States in a way that had never until 
that time been exhibited. 

Following the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
a corps of observation had been moved to the east bank of 
the Rio Grande, under General Taylor. A Mexican force, 
under General Ampudia, occupied the west bank of the 
river on the opposite side, at Matamoras. Ampudia, with a 
flag of truce, had previously met General Taylor in person ou 
the Nueces, and warned him, in grandiloquent language, to 
Finding General Taylor obdurate, he 


| descended from his high horse, and volunteered the addi- 
tional caution that if he did come any further he would 
find the rattlesnakes very bad indeed! 


As soon as General 
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Taylor arrived on the bank of the Rio Grande, at the point | 
where Brownsville now stands, he caused intrenchments to 
be thrown up, in anticipation of any hostile movement from 
the other side. His force was a very small one compared 
with the Mexicans, but reinforcements had been ordered to | 
join him by the way of Brazos Santiago, and as soon as his 
small force was properly intrenched he proceeded in person 
to the Brazos to bring forward the reinforcements. During 
lis absence the Mexicans crossed, under Ampudia, and not 
only besieged the fortifications, but cut off all communica- 
tion with Brazos Santiago. When the news of the situation 
arrived in New Orleans the people were wild with excite- 
ment. Mass-meetings were held in all the Southern cities. 
Volunteers in great numbers were enrolled, large sums of 
money subscribed, and vessels chartered for the purpose of 
sending relief to the besieged troops, whom it was thought 
would be defeated and ».assacred by the Mexicans, in ac- } 
cordance with their well-known brutality. But General | 
Taylor was by no means idle. Organizing the reinforce- 
ments without a moment’s delay, he marched from Point 
Isabel to the relief of the besieged. His way lay across an 
open plain, where the Mexican army had taken up a posi- 
tion in line of battle, with the confident expectation that 
by their vastly superior numbers and, as they also believed, 
their greater bravery and prowess, they would annihilate 
*‘the North.” They could not have 





barbarians of the 
selected a spot more favorable to the Americans, nor could 
the latter have chosen a better battle-field if they had been 
allowed the choice. Their flanks were well protected by 
natural obstacles, and could not be turned. In fact, the 
advantages in position were largely in favor of our troops. 
The dispositions in General Taylor’s little army were soon 
made, and the ball was opened. 

Never in their lives were any troops so astonished as the 
sanguine Mexicans. The light batteries which came to the 
front, supported by infantry, opened a galling fire of grape | 
and canister that mowed down the Mexicans like a scythe. 
The infantry, recruited from the young marksmen of the 
West, opened with deadly precision, and when the ranks 
of the enemy wavered wnder the blow the gallant May 
charged down upon them with his irresistible column of 
dragoons and sabred the cannoniers at their guns—captur- 
ing La Vega, the general of artillery, by the collar, as a 
policeman would catch a thief, and bringing him in as 





trophy. The struggle of the Mexicans was brief, but des- 
perate.° They could not maintain their ground, and fell | 


back to take up a new position. The next morning, the 
9th of May, 1849, General Taylor-found them again disput- 
ing his passage a few miles in the rear, at Resaca de la 
Palma. Here was re-enacted the scene of the day before, 
with even more signal success. The Mexicans fled in dis- 
order, and the field was won. Fort Brown, as it was after- 
ward called, was relieved, and the war was formally opened. 

Close to the site of ** Old Fort Brown” has grown up the 
flourishing City of Brownsville. It is well laid out, has many 
fine residences, a large market-house, excellent places of 
worship, and attractive shops. The mixture of races, with 
the mixture of customs and habits, gives a peculiar air to the 
place, but one sees at a glance which is the domipant race. 

Between Brownsville and the mouth of the river the stream 
is so winding in its course that the curves almost touch. 
The land on either side is level and covered with a dense 
growth of mezquite. The ground is too high to be irrigated 
by the river and the climate too arid to depend with any 
cortainty upon rain for the purpose of agriculture. The 
vegetation is of a semi-tropical character, and along the 
margin of the river where there is any overflow, there are 
found reed and canebrake palmetto, the willow and water- 
plants, but little or no useful vegetation. 








Opposite Brownsville is the ancient Mexican town of 
Matamoras, the principal settlement on that side of the 
river, the seat of an old Spanish Mission, the theatre of 
hundreds of Mexican revolutions, and the home of contra- 
bandists and desperadoes of the worst type. The houses are 
mostly of the Spanish style, generally one story in height, 
with a flat roof ; some are two stories high and have a good 
architectural appearance. All the ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church are religiously observed, and the influence of the 
priesthood is everywhere apparent, more especially in the 
degraded superstition which pervades every household. The 
walls are covered with plaster images in gaudy colors, and 
the pictures of saints in all imaginable forms of beatitude 
constitute all the ideas of art which these people possess. 
The principal buildings, as 2 matter of course, are those 
devoted to ecclesiastical purposes. The doors and windows 
are tightly closed during the heat of the day, the thick 
stone walls keeping the interior comparatively cool. In the 
evening all the inhabitants swarm out of doors. Everybody 
and everything bears a contraband stamp, nothing 
seems to wear an honest look. The glanées you re- 
ceive in passing are furtive and stealthy. The men 


are lolling around during the day and spending the 
greater part of the night in silly amusements, petty 
gambling and dancing, too lazy almost to breathe, 
and too knavish to earn an honest living, while the 


women are always busy, always cheerful, either washing by 
the riverside or preparing food for their lazy lords. Among 
the lower classes this food consists for the most part of 
eracked corn, which the women break with a stone roiler 
on a flat stone called a mattat. The broken corn is mixed 
with water into a kind of paste and baked like a griddle- 
cake upon a hot, flat stone, the fire being built underneath 

This, together with some black beans, called /rejoles, stewed 
in fat, with an occasional chicken cooked with an abund- 
ance of red pepper, or some carni secre, or dried beef, con- 
stitutes the usual Mexican diet all along the river. 

The vagabond American, who mingles with the Mexicans, 
falls naturally into the same habits, and, like the impecuni- 
ous tramp that he is, accommodates himself to circumstances 
with an excellent grace. The slavish devotion of the Mexi- 
can women to some of these creatures, when they take a 
fancy to them, is something marvelous, the 
dominant traits of the Indian squaw, which they inherit 
from their ancestors. 

About 125 miles above Fort Brown, is the military post 
of Ringgold Barracks. Adjoining it is the Texas town of 
Davis, and opposite, about tlifee miles from the river, on 
the San Juan, a small tributary of the Rio Grande, is Ca- 
margo, an old Spanish town and Mission. 
gold Barracks and Fort Brown is a s:nall settlement started 
by a Scotchman, and called Edinborough, and opposite to 
it is the Mexican town of Reynosa. Camargo has the usual 
stamp of the old Mission towns: a plaza, with the church 
as the principal building, and a row of little, one-story 
shops on the other side. Here are held the annual fairs, 
which bring together quite a number of people. Like all 
other Mexican towns, it is besieged every few years and 
saptured by a revolutionary party. The battles fought at 
these times are generally very extraordinary contests. On 
one of these occasions we witnessed the progress of the san- 


showing 


Jetween Ring- 


guinary struggle, from beginning to end, having an excel- 
lent point of observation on a neighboring eminence. ‘There 
is an immense amount of noise, an incessant discharge of 
firearms, and a good deal of change in position of the op- 
posing forces. Suddenly there was a cessation of ‘*the din 
of battle,” while two columns of dust, rising in the air and 
moving in opposite directions, indicated that the combatants 
had each beaten a hasty retreat, while the number of killed 
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VIEW IN MATAMORAS DURING ONE OF THE PERIODICAL REVOLUTIONS, 


and wounded was singularly small. This is a very fair 
sample of the periodical revolution that takes place in this 
country of revolutions. 

Although Camargo has many stone houses in it, the re- 
mains of the old Mission, yet most of those recently built are 
constructed of adobe, or sun-dried bricks. Each brick is 
about two feet long by one foot wide and six inches thick. 
In a climate where there is so little rain, these unburnt 
bricks make a very good building material, especially as the 
houses are low, and the 
thatched roof overhangs 
it on all sides; so that 
even if it does rain the 
walls of the house cannot 
receive much of the force 
of the storm. 

The town of Davis, on 
the American side, which 
adjoins the military post 
of Ringgold Barracks, was 
founded, so to speak, be- 
fore the arrival of the 
government troops. A 
bright young Kentuckian 
named Henry Clay Davis, 
who had evinced a some- 


a 1, 
| 


what reckless disregard of 
local prejudices in his 
native State, found it ad- 
visable or convenient to 








THE PLAZA DE MERCADO, MATAMORAS. 


transfer his citizenship to Texas, and had taken a not-inac- 
tive part in her troubles before annexation. He found much 
that was attractive and congenial with his somewhat unre- 
stricted tastes and habits, and he entered with all the ardor 
of youth into the interesting and exciting events connected 
with the original unpleasantness between Texas and Mexico, 
and when the struggle was over he wandered toward the 
Rio Grande, with no very definite ideas as to what he would 
do when he arrived there. He was entirely alone, and, 
foot-sore and weary, he 
came at nightfall to the 
bank of the river, where 
he threw himself down 
under the only tree that 
was in the neighborhood, 
and soon fell into a sound 
sleep. 

Awaking in the morn- 
ing, refreshed but hungry, 
he surveyed the situation, 
and soon discovered that 
he was in the immediate 
neighborhood of an exten- 
sive ranche. He lost no 
time in making the ac- 
quaintance of the ranchero 
with the ultimate object of 
procuring some breakfast. 
The story goes that he had 
dreamed during the night, 
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while sleeping on the ground “neath the sentinel stars,” 
that a lovely maiden appeared to him and told him that he 
was to be the founder of a city. Be this as it may, while 
partaking of the breakfast that the hospitable proprietor 
of the ranche had provided for him, he discovered that his 
host was the father of a beautiful daughter, who was his 
only child. The discovery eventuated in the fair damsel 
becoming the wife of the gallant Kentuckian. The pater- 
familias departed this life, the city of Davis was founded, 
and is now an important business centre, with many fine 
residences and stores. 

The solitary tree has been inclosed with a circular stone 
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| which the writer established in 1849, with a battalion of the 


First Regiment, U. 8. Infantry. It is an important point. 
Here the main road from San Antonio crosses into Mexico 
and thence to Saltillo. The great Mexican salt-trail passes 
also through this place to the Salt Lakes, lying between the 
Nueces River and Rio Grande. The water in these Lakes 


le . . . 
is so impregnated with salt, that when evaporation takes 


work and broad seat around it, where the writer has often | 


listened to many thrilling stories of an adventurous life 
told him by the Hon. H. Clay Davis, State Senator from 
Starr County, Texas, and founder of the City of Davis. 
Davis was once invited to dinner on a very warm day, but 


declined the invitation because it was too warm for him to | 
and it would not be polite | 


wear his ‘‘senatorial costume,” 
to go without it. 
which he never wore except in the Senate, his usual dress 


By senatorial costume he meant his coat, 


being simply pant:loons and shirt. 

Ringgold Barracks is the 
Roma, built by an Englishman of that name. This is the 
head of steamboat navigation, and is opposite the town of 
Mier, situated on the Mexican side, about three miles from 
the Rio Grande, on the Salado, a small branch of that river. 
Mier is famous as the place where a terrible tragedy was 
enacted during the Texas struggle forindependence. A party 
of about two hundred Texans had crossed the Rio Grande 
to carry ‘‘the war into Africa,” and attacked this town. 
They were defeated, and those who were not killed during 
the engagement were made prisoners. With that refinement 
of cruelty which a Mexican knows only too well how to ex- 
ercise, the victors decided to decimate their captives ; 
accordingly, a number of white beans were put in a bag, 
and a black bean for every ten white beans. 
were then compelled to draw ; those who drew a black bean 


Eight miles above 


The prisoners 


were to be shot, their companions being compelled to look 
on while the butchery was being enacted. The survivors 
were then chained together and taken to the City of Mexico, 
Some of them 
were confined in the Castle of Perote, from which they sub- 


where they were put to work on the streets. 


sequently escaped, and after many hardships arrived at their 
Several of these men afterward accompa- 
nied the American army to the scene of their sad trials ; and 
the writer heard from one of them, in the Castle of Perote, 
the account of their imprisonment and escape, pointing out 
the embrasure through which they squeezed their, bodies, 
after dieting almost to starvation to reduce themselves in 
size, that they might get through the narrow opening, 
scarcely large enough to admit the body of a child. 
poor fellow got through with the loss of so much of his 
skin, that he did not survive the shock. 

The next town above Roma is Laredo, on the American 
side, and Nueva Laredo, or New Laredo, on the Mexican 
side. Laredo is one of the old Spanish Missions of Texas, 
quaint in its architecture, gloomy and time-stained. Here 
resided in former times the opulent owners of countless 


former homes. 


town of | 





place in mid-Summer, the salt is deposited in a thick layer 
on the banks, from whence it is gathered in leather sacks, 
and transported on ox-carts into the interior of Mexico. 
Similar deposits of salt near San Elizario, in Northwestern 
Texas, caused the recent outbreak at that place. This salt 
has always been regarded as the free gift of Heaven, and all 
could have it for the taking. Any claim to exclusive owne:- 
ship, especially if the claim was a doubtful one, would 
naturally be resisted. 

About a hundred Laredo is Eagle Pass, 
where there is a military post—Fort Duncan. This is also 
an important point, as there are many Mexicans residing on 
the opposite side of the river, and a great deal of inter- 
From thi 
point there are no towns of any importance th. side of FE] 
Paso, the initial point of the boundary line. All along 
the boundary, on both sides of the river, there are occa- 
sional ranches, or the ruins 
destroyed by the Indians. 


miles above 


course across the stream takes place here. 


of ranches, that have been 


The ranchero leads a life midway between a savage and 
His existence is a purely animal one 
His mind is only useful to him as enabling him to excel 
the lower animal in cunning. Of mental pleasures he 
knows nothing whatever. Yet the individual Mexican 
ranchero is probably the most independent of all human 
beings, so far as the conventionalities of life and his own 

He does not absolutely 
require the services of any other human ercature to enable 


a civilized being. 


personal wants are concerned, 


him to carry on all the operations of his ranche, either in 
he construction of his house, his implements, his furniture, 
s vehicles, his clothes, or in the preparation of his food. 
1e social problems of life are solved by him with a reaui 
ness that would astonish the philosophers of Brook Fari, 
or even Fourier himself. To build himself a house, he 
first marks on the ground a parallelogram, and along the 
line so marked out he digs a trench about a foot wide and 
two feet deep. Then, having felled a number of trees of 
convenient size, he cuts their trunks an equal length, and, 
stripping off the bark, sets them upright in the trench, 
which is then refilled with earth. The tops of the posts are 
lashed together with the aid of long strips of raw hide, that, 
having been first thoroughly soaked in water, shrinks in dry- 
ing so as to bind together firmly anything that is bound with 


ll 
my 
} 


| it. Two forked sticks at either side of the inclosure sustain « 


One | 


| long prairie grass, which is impenetrable by the rain. 


ridgepole for the roof, and on a network of light poles, fast- 
ened also with the strips of raw hide, he works a thatching of 
One 
door and no windows constitutes the sole opening of this 


house and castle; and several generations are frequently 


herds of cattle and horses, that roamed over the broad | 


prairies, living on the wild grasses, and adding each year a 
large increase to their {umbers. 

But, the terrible foe of civilization and destroyer of all 
industries, the brutal savages of the upper plains, and 
mesas of the North, came down upon this flourishing colony, 
and made havoe with the flocks and herds, and this has 
been repeated for years and years, with no apparent hope of 

slicf from this periodic curse. 

At Uaredo there is a military post, called lort McIntosh, 


found living for years in just such a house. With no other 
implement than an ax, and with neither hammer nor nails, 
he makes his carts, hewing the wheels from a solid log, and 
binding the parts together with strings of raw hide. His 
plow is a sharpened stick, with a handle inserted in a hole 
that has been burned in with a red-hot iron. His clothing 
he makes of the skins of deer; on his feet he wears sandals; 
his sombrero, or hat, he weaves from straw, and sits on a 
mat of the same. A little cracked corn and some dried beef 
give him all the food he wants. Behold the outfit of a 
first-class ranchero! This is the type of the peasant and 
largest part of the Mexican population. 

Those who live near the larger towns and cities evince a 
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little more care for their personal appearance if they have 





! 
families. 'The buckskin shirt is exchanged for one of white 
muslin, and the leather pantaloons for those made of cloth. 
For the outside seam of this garment, eyelet-holes are sub- 
stituted, and these are laced to a point just below the knee ; 
from there they are left open and toose. .A crimson sash 
around the waist, and sometimes a gayly embroidered jacket, 
a fancy sombrero of black leather with « gilt cord around, 
make up this gorgeous costume. If he aspires to be a 
caballero, he becomes the possessor of a spirited Mexican 
pony, with a saddle and huge leather saddle-cloth, all elabo- 
rately embroidered, as well as the bridle, often with silver 
and gold ornaments of an elaborate character. To his 
spurs large rowels are attached, and also little bells. At 
times he wears a gayly worked poncho, or blanket, with an 
opening in the centre, through which the head is inserted, 
while the blanket hangs in equal folds behind and before. 
Sometimes the blanket is worn over the shoulder like a 
Spanish cloak, with an end thrown over the back. The 
whole dress, to say the least, is extremely picturesque and 
graceful. 

The women present in their costume an equally unique 
appearance. ‘The poorer classes are not overburdened with 
garments. A loose chemise, with a short petticoat and no 
stéckings, constitute the entire wardrobe of a Mexican peas- 
ant woman. For cool weather a rebosa, a kind of long 
shawl, which they weave themselves, serves to keep them 
warm. This is thrown gracefully over their shoulders, or 
vorn with equal grace over the head and then around the 
shoulders. The higher classes wear a profusion of stiffly 
starched skirts, and a richly embroidered or lace shawl, 
with a high-backed comb confining their hair. The peas- 
ant women wear their hair in a simple band down the back. 

The interior arrangements of the ranchero’s dwelling are 
of the simplest description, invariably consisting of one room 
for all the members of the family. The beds are hides 
stretched on rude frames, with pillows stuffed with cotton, 
always very small in size. The children, to whom garments, 
like discretion, come only with age, lie around at night on 
hides strewn over the floor. Dogs, pigs and poultry have the 
fullrange of the premises, while the favorite place to look for 
eggs is under the bed, where the hens prefer to lay them. 

Of course there is much refinement, intelligence and ele- 
gance in the large cities, especially among the pure Castilian 
families ; but I have pictured nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
of Mexico in the foregoing description. 

And this is the kind of civilization that has been face to 
face with us for thirty years without the slightest visible 
change having taken place in these truly unfortunate people. 
I say unfortunate, because they are more degraded, as a 
people, than any other nation or the face of the earth that 
claims to be civilized. There are three causes at work to 
maintain his degraded status: Internally, a depraved and 
degenerato priesthood, and a horde of unscrupulous parti- 
sans who seek and obtain power by brute force, and retain 
it solely for the public plunder they are enabled to secure. 
ixternally, the unsubdued Indian tribes that harass the 
border, cripple and destroy their industry, appropriate their 
substance and murder or enslave the men, women and chil- 
dren indiscriminately. 

For thirty years we have failed to make the slightest im- 
pression, with all our boasted civilization, on this extraordi- 
nary race of people. Yor thirty years we have been brought 
together in daily intercourse along the border, while a differ- 
ence of at least three centuries in all the habits and customs 
of life has maintained itself on the opposite side of a narrow 
river, with the same tenacity that would seem to be possible 
only on the two sides of an impassable gulf. 
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Thirty years on®one side of this border have seen the rise 
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of populous cities from mere hamlets—lhave seen the con- 
struction of public works throughout the whole United 
States, to an extent unparalleled in the past history of the 
world ; have seen the whole land dotted with splendid and 
costly edifices dedicated to learning, to charity and to re- 
ligion. One century of civilization has made 40,000,000 of 
people prosperous, happy and free, on one side of the bor- 
der, while three centuries of a bastard civilization have 
only served to plunge the people on the other side into a 
deeper slough of degradation. 

Is it not barely possible that the American people, as a 
people, or the American Government, as a Government, have 
failed in the discharge of a manifest duty to this people and 
to themselves, in tacitly suffering such a state of affairs to 
exist ? Have we not allowed a blighting influence to demor- 
alize and almost destroy, for all available purposes, a large 
extent of territory over which the American flag waves appa- 
rently by sufferance ? In short, have we gone to the root 
of the evil in our treatment of the international questions 
that have presented themselves between the United States 
and Mexico ? 

From time immemorial, certain bands of savages, having 
their habitat in portions of Northern Mexico and Texas, 
have existed solely by the plunder of the more peaceful of 
their own race and the new races that have come within the 
range of their predatory warfare. Taking advantage of fa- 
vorable seasons, and choosing generally the full of the moon 
for the facilities afforded by its light, they have maintained, 
unchecked for generations, a systematic mode of rapine and 
murder that has existed nowhere else on this continent. 
These marauders move in bands of from twenty to a hun- 
dred, 

requently a number of tribes are represented in the same 
band. The principal object is to obtain horses, and while 
doing so to satiate themselves in the indulgence of all their 
most brutal instincts. 

With little or no clothing to cover their nakedness, 
mounted on half-starved ponies, with no saddles except, per- 
haps, a small pad of sheepskin, filthy and odorous to the 
last degree in their persons, revolting in appearance, greedy, 
sensual and cunning, they start out on their expeditions as 
the wolf leaves his lair, in search of prey. Yet their tactics 
are vastly superior to those of the troops sent against them. 
As they move over the country, scouts are sent to the front, 
and to the right and left, to give warning of danger. <A few 
dried leaves, gathered tégether and ignited on some elevated 
point, tell all they want to know. Cabalistic signs on trees 
or on the ground are readily uifderstood and interpreted by 
them ; and several distinct bands, moving in different direc- 
tions, are enabled by these signs to impart information to 
each other. Their trails are a network of intricate windings 
that none but themselves or those well versed in Indian 
ways can understand. Rushing through the country when 
pursued, without stopping day or night, either to eat or to 
sleep, driving before them «a herd of animals which they 
mount when those they are riding give out; halting only 
for a moment to kill their broken-down animals and cut 
pieces of flesh from them, which they eat raw as they ride 
on; or if they have no spare animals, killing a deer, or even 
a polecat, still riding furiously on—what wonder that a lot 
of awkward, raw recruits are so seldom able to overtake 
them, and when they do, so often’ find themselves over- 


They are not necessarily of one tribe of Indians ; 


matched ? 

No one seems ever to have suggested the idea that an 
Indian is the best one to hunt an Indian, as a thief is set to 
catch a thief. What is better yet, but has never been prac- 
ticed, is to give intelligent white men the Indian training 
that is necessary for such warfare. .Skilled marksmen, with 
a dress of buckskin, habituated each man to care toe 
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WOOD-MERCHANT, EL PASO, 


himself, yet to act in concert ; men whose tastes and inclina- 
tions would lead them to perfect themselves in wood-lore 
and forest life ; who would learn to live on roots and game, 
as the Indians do; who had the courage to hunt them in 
their lairs, and the stamina to sustain them in all emergen- 
cies—these are they who should do this work, and who 
would do it well and thoroughly. No need of Modoc 
slaughters or 
Custer mas- 
sacres ; no need 
of wasting mil- 
lions for trifling 
results. A little 
common sense, 
a little bull-dog 
tenacity, would 


solve this In- 
dian problem 
in as many 


months as there 
have years been 
wasted in pur- 
suing other 
methods. 

But there is 
another ele- 
ment that has, 
within the last 
few years, 
grown up into 
considerable 
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AN APACHE CAMP, 


magnitude on the frontier, that requires equal, but different 
consideration. The border raids of cattle-thieves are dis- 
tinct from the raids of the Indians, although there are 
more or less of both these elements combined in the 
frontier disturbance. Mexico has been for many years 
educating a class of vagabonds into hordes of desperadoes 
and thieving cut-throats, that constitute the chief element 
of the thousand- 
and-one revo- 
lutions that are 
gotten up so 
readily at a mo- 
ment’s notice in 
that delectable 
land of pro- 
nunciamentos. 
These lazzaroni 
are the result of 
the infamous 
system of hu- 
man slavery 
that obtains 
throughout 
that country 
under the name 
of peonage. <A 
peon iS a poor 
devil who is 
supposed to 
have gotten 
himself into 
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or other of the 
The law compels 


debt for food and clothes to some one 
land or mine-owners of the country. 
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him to work out this debt; or, in other words, he is | 


held to service until his master chooses to release him, 


In the meanwhile he is 
simply a slave—nothing more, nothing less ; and Mexico is 


which he seldom, if ever, does. 


a slave-country—nothing more, nothing less. 


The peon, 


who sees nothing before him but a life of slavery, is con- | 


verted into a thieving vagabond, and these wretches consti- 
tute three-fourths of a population of which nine-tenths have 
Indian blood. These peons, when they desert their mas- 
ters, are fugitives and outlaws, and the frontier is their 
happy hunting-ground. 

Such as these are our border neighbors, on whom is to be 
exercised all the comity of nations, and the abstruse prin- 


ciples of international law. These are the cattle-thieves who 


are not to be pursued across an apology for a river, because | 


it is a nominal boundary, and offense might be given to a 
friendly nation and a sister republic. Yet our own citizens 
whose property has been stolen or destroyed, whose homes 
nave been pillaged, whose relatives have been murdered, 
require and demand that protection which is their right. 
How are they to receive it? How is it to be furnished 
to them? These are the questions that are now to be 
answered. Years of procrastination and neglect have cul- 
minated in a condition of things that admits of no further 
delay in the application of the needful remedies. <A careful 
study of the situation as it is, an examination of the physi- 
cal characteristics of the territory under consideration, can- 
not fail to convince intelligent that the 
difficulty all lies in the original error of adopting a purely 
hypothetical boundary, 


any pe rson 


about which little or nothing was 
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her existence. Free then to look to the improvement of 
her internal condition, she can perfect measures of reform 
that will bring a further relief from false creeds and false 
leaders. 

An adjusted boundary that shall have for its north and 
south line the easterly crest of the Sierra Madre, and for an 
e.st and west line the parallel of 29 deg., would give us en- 
tire control of the nomadic tribes of Apaches, Comanches, 
Lipans, Kioways and all the lesser tribes that infest 
Sonora, Chiluahna, Arizona, and New Mexico; will bring 
into active development a large territory now overrun 
by these brutal miscreants, and utterly worthless, except 
for their mineral resources, which can never be devel- 
oped in the present condition of things, and which will be 
as useless to Mexico for the next 300 years as it has been 
for the past 300. Mexico will lose nothing and gain much, 
while-civilization will also gain much and lose nothing. At 
any rate, the question is now to be met, and if those who 
have the responsibility fail to realize the necessities that 
exist, and the opportunity that is offered, they will be able 
to render but a poor account of their stewardship, 








ON A FERRYBOAT. 


By S. ANNIE Frost. 


Cynm Ormonn, smoking a choice cigar, leaned indolently 


| against the railing of a ferryboat crossing the river between 


known, and in attempting to establish in a desert country a | 


cordon of military posts, whose strength and resources 
are scarecly sufficient to enable them to maintain their own 


existence, to sa 


y nothing of pwotecting a thousand miles of 


frontier against innumerable bands of hostile savages, or 
hordes of thieving vagabonds, who are no better and some- 
times worse than the pure Indian. The question is, how to 


medy this error and the evils that have grown out of it. 
is but one way possible, and that is 
with the pen or the sword; either by 
or war, Whichever is the cheapest of these two 
would be the best ; but, there are circumstances when war 
is not an unmixed evil, and if a war would clear the moral 
atmosphere of Mexico, it would help that 


to readjust the 
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country, without 
doing us any harm. To maintain a chain of posts along the Rio 
Grande for the purpose of restraining Indian incursions is 
a huge farce that has been kept up for thirty-five years 
with the most ridiculous results. 

All experience has shown that to handle the Indian prop- 
erly and successfully, we must go to his home, not wait for 
him to come to ours, with all his preparations made for 
combat, while we are totally unprepared. If troops are to 
be used, let them be placed where they can do the most 
good. Ifa cordon of posts is established, let it be on a line 
running east and west, not north and south. The Indian 
haunts are in the State of Chihuahua, Northern Mexico, and 
on the staked plains of Northern Texas. The cordon should 
be established so as to keep them there, and from thence 
good fighting men, not green recruits, should be sent to 
bring under complete subjection these irreconcilable foes of 
civilization. 


ment of our present boundary as will enable us to accom- 
plish successfully the protection of our citizens for all time 
against the ravages of these lawless tribes. At the same 
time, Mexico will be at lasi relieved from the terrible exter- 


nal pressure of barbarism which uus been the chief bane of 


| consciousness came back to her. 
Of course this involves the necessity of such a readjust- | 


It was an hour when the ma 
jority of human nature was slumbering, between three and 
four in the morning ; but the young man had been enjoy- 
ing the night with a party of friends, and was just turning 
his face homeward. The hour itself first drew his attention 
to the figure of a woman standing near him, looking over 
the railing into the turbid water, for it was midwinter, and 
the boat plowed its way through broken ice. Looking more 
intently at her, he saw that her dress was shabby, that she 
was very slender and small, and that her hand resting upon 
] He could not himself de 


the railing was tightly clinched. 
fine the feeling that kept his eyes fastened upon her ; but 


New York and Brooklyn. 


when the boat was half across the river, he sprang forward, 
and caught her in a strong grasp, as she gave a desperate 
leap She struggled violently, but mutely, for a 


i 


forward. 
moment, then sank down an inert, insensible burden on the 
boat. 

The vessel struck the landing, the wheel and chain made 
their customary lively rattle, the few sleepy passengers left 
the landing, and Cyril Ormond stood hesitating over the 
inanimate woman he had held back from self-destruc- 
tion. 

Never was a philanthropist more bewildered about his 
duty. An impulse of manhood had prompted him to arresi 
the rash act upon the boat, but no inspiration for future 
action followed this impulse. If he left her where she was, 
she would probably commit suicide when the boat returned 
to New York. He recoiled instinctively from handing her 
over to the police. He could not take her to his boarding- 
house, that was certain. 

He lifted her in his arms at last, and carried her to the 
ladies’- room, utterly deserted at that hour, but moderately 
warm. 

Before he reached this destination she stirred, and her 
Her self-elected protector 


put her down, and gently loosened her bonnet-strings. As 


| he did so, he started back, almost doubting his senses, for 


the tangle of black hair shaded the face of a mere child. <A 
thin, sallow face, with pinched features, and large, deep-set 
eyes, pitifully young, considering from what she ad been 
rescued, met his startled eyes, 
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Wearily she lifted her hand, and pushed back her hair, 
saying : 

«* Are you the man that caught me ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” 

“What for ?” 

‘- Because—good gracions, child! what ean have driven 
you to such desperation ? How old are you ?” 

‘ Fifteen.” 

‘* And already tired of life ?” 

‘‘Yes,” she answered, in a low, sullen tone. ‘‘ You'd 
better let me go over again, mister. 1’m bound to end it 
this night, somehow.” 

‘“*Child,” the young man said, in a strangely moved tone, 
“T shall not let you go, knowing what you contemplate. 
It is horrible, simply horrible, for such a child to think of 
suicide.” 

“Well,” she said, fiercely, ‘‘ then it is horrible to drive 
me to it.” 

‘* Who drives you ?” 

All of them. Father says 

And here the poor young creature broke forth in a per- 
fect tempest of sobbing. 

Her slender little figure rocked to and fro upon the 
wooden seat, and she wrung her poor thin hands, crying 
out : 

‘*Oh! what shall I do ? what shall I do ?” 

It was an odd position for a young man, not twenty-five, 
wealthy, fashionable, and having more than the average 
share of good looks and talent. 

Cyril Ormond had never been so puzzled in his entire 
life ; but there was a sound, true heart beating under his 
dress-coat, and it spoke, when he took the little hands in his 
own, and said, gently as a woman : 

‘‘Tell me what the trouble is, and perhaps I can help 
you.” : 

‘The trouble ?” she sobbed. ‘‘Itis all trouble. It was 
not so bad before mother died ; but now it is more than I 
can bear. I will tell you. After all, you can do no more 
than take me back, and the river will run to-morrow night 
as well as to-night. For, I tell you true, if you do take me 
back, I'll kill myself.” 

“‘T will not take you back.” 

The earnest promise seemed to comfort her, 

‘‘Then I'll tell you. Perhaps you've seen the circus bills, 
for we’ve been a week in New York, and you’ve noticed 
maybe, Isadora the rider, I’m Isadora. My father is : 
rider, too. He starves me to keep me thin and light; he 
beats me, and scolds me. I don’t care for that; taint 
nothing new. But he says I must marry the clown, a great, 
drunken brute. Ihate him! Iwon’t marry him! I'll die 
first! One of our girls threw herself in the river ’cause her 
beau was killed on the trapeze, and [ll do it, too, fore I 
ever marry the clown.” 

It was a horrible mixture of pathos and burlesque, to see 
and hear the child, her fury was so childlike, her resolve so 
desperate and sincere. 

‘Does the clown love you ? Would he be kind to you ?” 
Cyril asked, gravely. 

‘“‘Love me 2” she said, with a hard langh, that was worse 
than a sob; ‘‘he always cuts me over the legs, if he gets ¢ 
chance, to make me spry, and tells father not to make me 
fat by overfeeding.” 

‘**But what does he want to marry you for ?” 

*’Cause I get fifteen dollars a week and my clothes. 
Father wants to go out West with a company that won’t 
take me, and he’s to have two hundred dollars down the day 
I marry old Betts. Oh !” and here the sobs broke out 
again, * what did you grab me on the boat for ? When I’m 
dead I'll go to mother in Heaven ; and she was always good 
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to me. Father smashed her over the head, when he was 
drunk, and she took sick and died. I want to die, too. 
What's the use o’ living! I’m cold and hungry and tired all 
the time, and gc to marry old Betts, that’ll half kill me if 


| he gets a chance. He says father don’t understand treining 


young ones, and he’ll show him! Oh, please, sir,” and the 
wretched little waif looked up pleadingly, ‘* let me go back 
on the boat, and don’t grab me again.” 

**Suppose I send you away from here, where your father 
cannot find you, will you go ?” 

‘** Where to ?” 

“To a kind lady who will care for you for the present.” 

The child sat considering the proposal. Evidently the 
cold, half-frozen river held out more temptation to her des- 
perate little soul, but after a long silence she said : 

‘You are sure they won’t find me? They'll half murder 
me now, for running away, if they catch me !” 

**T'll take care of that. Come !” 

He took her by the hand as he spoke, and led her again 
to the boat. On the New York side he took a cab, and drove 
to a depot where a Western train was just starting. 

, Iwo days and two nights they traveled, the child being 
carefully watched and fed, and telling a story of cruelties 
that made her protector shudder. 

At their journey’s end, Cyril again hired a carriage, and 
drove from the great city, where the train stopped, to a 
large country residence, twenty miles away, where he 
entered as iffat home. 

Leaving Isadora in a large drawing-room, he rapidly 
crossed a wide hall, ran lightly up a flight of stairs and 
threw open the door of « boudoir where two ladies sat sew- 
ing. There was a cry of surprise and pleasure, but he 
said : 

“Rosa, you are fond of oddities, I have brought you 
one.” 

** An oddity! A visitor, Cyril ?” 

“Not exactly ; a protégée of mine! Come and see her.” 

Rosa Stanton, a middle-aged widow, Cyril’s only sister, 
followed his lead. But he did not take her to the drawing- 
room. Turning aside at the library, he drew her in, and 
in a low, hurried tone, told her Isadora’s pitiful and heart- 
rending story. 

“‘T suppose,” he said, in conclusion, ‘that I am being 
advertised all over New York, for running off in this fashion, 
but I could not desert the poor child. You do good every- 
where you go, Rosa—try to save this poor little waif ! Think 
of achild of fifteen trying to commit suicide from sheer 


misery.” ’ 
** Tl do what I can for her, Cyril. But what will Leonie 
say ?” 


‘‘Never mind Leonie! I took you aside to prevent her 
having any influence on your decision. Now I must rush 
back, or I will miss the return train. By-by, Rosa; write 
to me about Isadora, when you get time !” 

This was the first letter : 


“ Your protégée thrives,which is more than I ean say for the rest 
of the household. When she found you were gone, she raved like 
a little maniac. I tried coaxing, petting and reasoning, till my 
temper gave way, when I gave her a round scolding. She sulked 
for three days after that-—would not speak or eat. Then she whirled 
round, rushed into my arms, sobbed out her penitence, promised 
to be good and do all I wanted of her, and ride on her head for my 
amusement, every day. Did you ever! Since then no monkey 
could be more difficult to manage. She does everything by fits and 
starts. She gets into the library, and reads anything and every- 
thing for hours together; then rushes out of doors, where she 
swings from trees, races about on any horse she finds in the 
meadow, scampers all over the placo like an Indian, making snow- 
balls, sliding on the banks, acting like a boy, till she comes home 
tired out, to throw herself anywhere to sleep. I try in vain to keep 
her neatly clothed, though she is fond of finery. She eats like a 
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little bear; and oh, Cyril! she swears like a pirate! But she is a 
loving little monkey, too, and tries to please me, I have hopes of 
civilizing her, though Leonie thinks it is a hopeless task.” 

Did she ? 

Leonie Dexter was Mrs. Stanton’s second cousin, and 
companion to that lady since her widowhood. She had 
eagerly accepted that position when Mr. Stanton died, 
having in her mind a well-defined resolution to marry her 
cousin Cyril, the heir to Erastus Ormond’s half-million of 
money, and her senior by just one month. True, the 
young man was then in Europe with a tutor, not having 
attained his majority, but they were both young, and 
Leonie knew that she was beautiful, It was a child-like 
style of beauty, round-faced, golden-curled, blue-eyed, but 
in that infantile form it was very bewitching. Whenever 
Cyril came to Stanton, the charms of sweet simplicity were 





at 


JAROCHOS, OR MEXICANS OF THE LOWER COUNTRY. 


always displayed for his benefit, and he departed heart- 
whole upon each occasion. 

A man of the world, a man of keen intellect and some 
experience, he saw plainly his cousin Leonie’s little game, 
and held himself aloof from even a flirtation. Calm, cous- 
inly courtesy was all she earned by her most die-away looks 
or softest sighs ; and yet she was firmly convinced that all 
she wanted to win her cousin’s heart was more opportunity 
to court him. The cares of his estate, including two large 


manufactories, kept Cyril Ormond in New York most of the | 


year, but he made flying visits to his sister whenever he 
could spare the time, and Leonie felt sure that if these 
visits were longer she could be Mrs. Ormond. 

She suffered tortures of jealousy, knowing he was a 
favorite in a large circle of society in New York, but she 
never despaired. 


| 
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Her first look at Isadora was consolatory. 

**She is an ugly Lttle wretch !” she thought, and was 
not far wrong. 

As time flew by, she became uneasily conscious that the 
thin, homely face was developing possibilities of a gorgeous, 
dark beauty, and that the wild, untamed mind was a treas- 
ure-house of hidden talent. 

The girl fairly devoured books. She mastered languages 
with marvelous facility, and gave proof of a strong, reten- 
tive memory. But she could not be taught by any known 
routine. 

Give her a task in three or tour books, and she could 
learn nothing.. Give her one volume, and she would study 
it fiercely till she mastered its contents. She took geogra- 


phy, grammar, arithmetic in this wholesale fashion, and 
never wearied of history. 


a Sele. —— 


Music she would not try to learn, but was fond of draw. 
ing, and had a perfect passion for elocution. 

During three years she never saw Cyril Ormond. Busi- 
ness called him to London and Paris, and pleasure held 
him there. He wrote often, he heard from Rosa of his 
strange protégée, but he never saw her in the three years 
following her rescue from suicide. 

And in those three years Rosa Stanton had faithfully 
tried to civilize the child left in her care, and who repaid 
her effort by a thorough devotion and warm love. 

In her maddest freaks Isadora was quieted by a word 
from Rosa ; in her most rebellious moods against books and 
teachers she was ever to be conquered by a look of reproof 
from Rosa. There was but little society in the country 
around Stanton, but after the first year Isadora was a favor- 
ite amongst the young people. 
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‘*BUT AS HER LIPS WERE PRESSED TO THE UNANSWERING CANVAS, SHE HEARD A SNEERING LAUGH BEHIND HER, 
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With quick tact, she had learned the niceties of language 
from Rosa and Leonie, and had dropped all vulgarity and 
profanity when she saw these pained her benefactress. She 
danced like a sylph, and her overflowing vivacity kept 
every one about her interested in some pursuit. 

She was the best partner at croquet, the best waltzer, the 
liveliest conversationist in the whole circle of Rosa Stanton’s 
friends, and, as her adopted child, was received everywhere 
she visited. 

Once Leonie hinted at her antecedents, but was terrified 
into future silence by her cousin’s wrath. Yet in her uneasy 
little soul she was resolved to drive Isadora from Stanton 
before Cyril Ormond returned there. 

Letters from abroad hinted at an early visit, when Isadora 
had completed her eighteenth year, and Rosa prepared for 
2 sudden coming. 

**Cyril always walks right in when he does come,” she 
said, ‘‘so his room must be kept ready.” 

Keeping it ready, in Mrs. Stanton’s acceptance of the 
words, meant keeping it tidy, the bed aired, the pitcher 
full of fresh water, piles of clean towels. In Isadora’s way, 
it meant great vases of fresh June flowers every day, crisp 
ribbons on the toilet-table covers, fresh hanging-baskets in 
the windows. 

Between the windows of the large room that was always 
Cyril’s room hung a portrait sent from Paris—a Christmas 
gift to Rosa. It was life-size, a standing figure, perfect in 
form, feature and expression. As it hung, the frame nearly 
touched the floor, and the handsome face looked half-smil- 
ing upon the world. 


Impulsive, though much of her nature was quieted by | 


Rosa’s care, Isadora, standing one evening before the pic- 
ture, suddenly threw herself upon her knees before it, and 
kissed the feet. A rush of gratitude, of unutterable love 
for the man who had lifted her from death itself to happi- 
ness, prompted the girl, and the love was as pure as a 
babe’s. 

There was no thought of winning a return, no question 
in her own heart of maidenly reticence. The man had 
snatched her from death, had taken her from cruelty, 
misery and a future of horror ; and she worshiped him with 
blind gratitude. 

But as her lips were pressed to the unanswering canvas, 
she heard a sneering laugh behind her, and, springing to 
her feet, turned to face Leonie. 


From the first, Isadora had had a horror of the cold 
Instinctively she had | 
felt that this cousin of her benefactor’s was her bitter | 
| pretty. 


hatred of the golden-haired woman. 


enemy, and had avoided her. : 

To be detected by Leonie in any of her impulsive actions, 
and hear the cold, sneering laugh, was a keener punish- 
ment than any other could be. 

Standing now before her, her eyes downcast, her cheeks 
flaming, Isadora felt keener anguish of shame than had 
ever visited her young heart. 

‘‘How dramatic!” said Leonie, in her soft, silky tones. 
‘Quite touching, I declare! I must describe the scene to 
Cyril. How he will laugh at the love of a circus-rider! I 
suppose you learned that expressive tableau in the ring, 
and are practicing it for Cyril’s benefit. It is quite natural 
you should imagine him ready to offer heart and hand to 
the girl whom he met in such romantic fashion. 
first piece of acting was so successful, one can scarcely 
blame you for rehearsing a second. Be quite sure I shall 
tell him, when he comes, of the secret love you cherish for 
your preserver.” 

Then, with another mocking laugh, she was gone, and 
Isadora stood stunned with the words she had heard. 

Acting! Could Cyril think her despairing anguish on 


Since your 
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that fearful Winter night was but acting, to win sympathy ? 
Would he think she was trying to win his love—was giving 
him her own in unwelcome devotion ? 

Every word cut deep, stung more pitilessly, as the young 
girl thought them over. She crept away to her own room, 
and fastened the door. All Cyril’s gifts to her, sent from 
abroad, were there ; little trinkets, and considerable money, 
that Rosa had insisted upon her taking. 

She was no child now, though still so young ; and the 
bitter, taunting words had rankled deep. She well knew 
that Cyril was wealthy, and a desirable match in every 
sense of the word, and her whole soul rose in agony at the 
idea of being supposed to entrap him into a marriage un- 
worthy of him. 

She humbly thought herself far, far beneath him, uncon- 
scious of what a magnificent selfhood, physically and men- 
tally, she possessed. 

The tall, slender figure, full of grace and vivacity, was 
marvelously lovely in all eyes but her own. Any one but 
herself could have told her how beautiful she had grown - 
how the sallow, sickly complexion had cleared to a rich, 
crimson-tinted olive ; how the thin features had taken per- 
fect classic shape; how the masses of purple-black hair 
crowned the small, shapely head ; and, above all, how the 
great, dark eyes mirrored every change of the noble mind. 
She only knew herself for a poor cireus-rider, saved from 
suicide ; while others recognized the dawning woman of 
genius and of already superb beauty. 

Not two hours later, on an evening train, Cyril came 
liome, taking the long drive in the Summer night to reach 
Stanton the sooner. 

He did not see, after he hed dismissed the carriage, a 
woman, waiting by the roadside, stop the driver, enter the 
vehicle, and drive rapidly back to the city he had just left. 

He sprang up the steps, to find his sister waiting to wel- 
come him, assuring him they had hoped to see him after 
every train for weeks past. Leonie, in her most babyish 
white dress, was there, too; but after these greetings were 
over, he asked : 

*“Where is my little waif, Rosa ? 
her.” 

** Leonie, will you call Dora ?” Rosa said, continuing, as 
her cousin left the room : ‘‘ You will never recognize her, 
Cyril! See, here is her picture, taken this Spring.” 

“Can it be !” Cyril cried, looking at the speaking eyes. 
the lovely Southern face. ‘‘ Why, this is wonderful! She 
was a homely little thing, Rosa, except her eyes.” 

‘*She is far from homely now, and as sweet as she is 
What did you say, Leonie ?” 

For that lady reported that Isadora was not in the house. 
‘ Not in the house, at this hour !” 
‘She certainly is not, and her room looks as if she had 


I am anxious to se: 


| run away !” 


‘Run away !—how absurd, Leonie !” 


Her satchel is gone, and the traveling-dress she wore 
last Summer.” 

Rosa hurried away to confirm this statement, and felt her 
heart sink when she saw that money and jewels were gone 
Her brother and cousin, who had followed her, saw 


her face pale. 

“Ungrateful little beast !" said Leonie. ‘I hope you 
will examine your jewel-box and count the plate, Rosa, I 
always knew she was sly and deep.” 

* Stay !” said Cyril. ‘‘ Here is a note, Rosa, directed to 
you.” 

‘Open it, quick !” 

Cyril obeyed, reading aloud : 

“Do not—oh, do not think Iam ungrateful! 
God reward you for all your kindness to me” 


I must go! May 
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. That was all. Rosa eried bitterly, Cyril whistled, and 
Leonie pulled a grieved face over her dancing heart. One 
more Opportunity was hers to win her cousin, and no rival 
in the way. 

Nobody felt the loss of the young girl severely but Rosa. 
But Rosa loved her. She felt convinced that there had 
been some foul play to drive Isadora away when Cyril was 
expected, and she more than suspected Leonie. 

Cyril felt annoyed at what he believed a freak of ingrati- 
tude, but could not miss a face he had never seen at Stanton. 

But Rosa fretted. When Cyril talked of leaving her, she 
begged him to take her away from Stanton for a time. 

‘Let me travel with you, Cyril,” she said; ‘‘I am so 
weary of moping here. Leonie can keep house for me for 
1 few months.” 

Leonie inwardly rebelled, but could only submit. It 
would never do to offend Rosa, and peril her position at 
Stanton ; so she aided in preparing for a long absence from 
home, and saw her cousins depart with as good a grace as 
she could assume. 

The brother and sister traveled with all the pleasure that 
wealth could give. With ample leisure, they lingered wher- 
ever they found enjoyment till Winter came on, when they 
took rooms in a New York hotel to enjoy the delights of the 
metropolis. 

Here, in the eentre of a social circle delighted to extend 
hospitality to the wealthy widow, and sister of Cyril 
Ormond, Rosa spent several weeks, wondering often that 
Cyril had not brought her a sister from the number of 
lovely girls she met every day. She was unaware herself 
low much she was interesting her brother in her adopted 
child. 

From the first she had acquitted Isadora of ingratitude. 
She was sure that some unexplained motive had influenced 
her mysterious flight, and that in time she would set her 
self right in their esteem. 

So in their long talks about the beautiful girl she was 
influenced only by her affection. She would sit for hours 
dwelling upon the modesty, the affectionate disposition, the 
noble heart of the girl her brother had placed under her 
vare, blaming herself for not further winning her confidence. 
She knew no weariness when she talked of her ‘‘ dear, dear 
Dora”; and Cyril listened, growing more and more desir- 
ous of finding again the lost girl. 

In his heart he was building up an ideal Isadora, and 
giving to her more actual love than he had ever offered liy- 
ing woman. He had had his flirtations, had even deemed 
himself in love more than once ; but the curse of his great 
wealth held him back from marriage. To be loved for his 
money seemed to him a possibility too great to risk, and 
he neared thirty still a bachelor. 

But his sister’s enthusiastic descriptions of Isadora filled 
his heart with a new hope. This girl, so pure, so unworldly, 
so impulsive and true, would love deeply, would let no 
golden glamour tempt her. Rosa spoke so often of the 
generous frankness of her Dora’s disposition, her utter dis- 
regard of money or position, her choice of companions 
being wholly uninfluenced by their surroundings, that he 
felt sure she.would never let gold guide her heart in love. 
Yet, could she love him ? 

He carried near his heart a little velvet case, containing : 
copy of the photograph Rosa had shown him—a miniature 
copy, with the liquid dark eyes and midnight tresses of 
Isadora. And the hope of his life came to be the hope of 
finding the original of his picture. 

‘*Seen the new actress, Ormond ?” asked one of a group 
of young people in Mrs. Stanton’s private parlor at the 
hotel. F 

**No; who is she ?” 
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‘*A Miss Creighton. 
they tell me. 
night.” 

‘““Why can’t we all go?” Mrs. Stanton asked. “Itisa 
little late, to be sure, but we all know ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
by heart. 

A few minutes spent in discussion ended in three of the 
party joining Mrs. Stanton, the others having previous 
engagements. 

The theatre-goers were late, but Cyril procured a private 
box, which they entered just as Juliet came upon the stage 
for the second time. 

‘Whew !” whispered Cyril’s friend ; ‘her beauty was 
not overrated. Did you ever see such eyes ?” 

**Cyril !” gasped Rosa ; ‘‘it is Isadora !” 

One quick, electric flash of recognition Dora gave her 
friends, and then her heart bounded to the task before her. 

Every pulse throbbed with desire to prove to Rosa that 
all her kindly tuitions had not been wasted—to show Cyril 
that the life he had saved was something worth. 

Time after time the curtain fell with thunders of applause 
filling the house. When the young actress was called out 
for the last time, flowers rained down upon the stage and 
the audience were wild in applause. A genius had dawned 
upon the theatrical world, and that world was not slow to 
prove its approbation. 

But when the actress, with slow steps, entered her dress- 
ing-room, she found herself clasped and held fast in Rosa’s 
arms. 

‘You naughty runaway !” cried the matron. ‘So this 
was your secret! You wanted to blaze out upon us, a star 
of the first magnitude. Do you deserve to be kissed ?” 

‘* Kiss me, please, whether I deserve it or not. Oh, do 
you really, really forgive me ?” 

‘Of course I do. Butwhat possessed you to run away ?” 

‘*T can never tell you,” said Isadora, her cheeks growing 
scarlet ; ‘‘ but if you will love me still, and forgive me, I 
shall be the happiest girl in the world !” 

** But you will come home again ?” 

“Tcannot! You see I can earn money to live ; and you 
must not think me ungrateful, but I can never come to 
Stanton again.” 

‘Tell me, Dora, did not Leonie drive you away ?” 

‘*Please do not ask me. I came directly here, and have 
been studying every day. Did you like my Juliet ?” 

‘*Like it! I’ve eried myself to a perfect fright. 
Dora, you must come home with me to-night. 
make you stay but just this one pight.” 

So, driving home, Cyril and Isadora found themselves face 
to face for the first time since he left her, a wretched, des- 
perate child, at Stanton. ; 

She was very shy, this queen who had just had a thousand 
voices crying her praise, but she was very fascinating in the 
sweet girlishness that succeeded her triumph. 

Cyril found his eyes trying to catch the light of hers with 
eagerness ; felt his heart answering her low, rich tones, as 
they had never answered woman’s voice before. 

Night after night found the young man at the theatre, 
wrapped in wondering admiration at the genius of this mere 
girl, who could so vivify and intensify emotion by her great 
art, that even her lover could forget her personality in the 
character she represented. 

All the evening she was Juliet, Lady Macbeth, or somo 
other poetic creation, but when she was Rosa’s guest, she 
was only Isadora, winning and maidenly. 

There was a grand party given to the new actress, by 2 
lady of wealth in Brooklyn, and Mrs. Stanton and her 
brother were among the invited guests. 

The theatrical season was almost over, and Isadora’s. 


Just out. Something wonderful, 
Haven’t seen her myself. Plays Juliet to- 


But, 
IT won't 
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IN A TIGER’S JAWS. —‘‘ THE TIGER LAUNCHED HIMSELF INTO THE AIR, HIS PAWS EXTENDED AND TEETH GLEAMING IN THE DIM 
TWILIGHT.” 


cngagement had ended, yet still Rosa lingered in New York. 
Cyril had opened his heart to her, and begged her to stand 
his friend. 

**T love her, Rosa,” he said; ‘but she is like a timid 
fawn with me if you are not near. Stay here, and 


coax her back to Stanton if you can, but do not leave | 


till I have won at least a friend’s place in her heart.” 

So Rosa, always good-natured, and worshiping Cyril, 
lingered in New York, and accompanied Isadora to the 
Brooklyn reception. 

It had been a social triumph to the young actress, who, 
in black lace and scarlet flowers, had been decidedly the 
handsomest woman in the room. 

But when the carriage drove on the boat, in the hours 
after midnight, Isadora left her seat, and stood looking over 
the railing. It was a warm Spring night, and the stars 
were out in brilliant profusion. 

There was no ice, no bitter wind, but the beautiful 
woman shivered as she drew her snowy opera-cloak around 
her. 

Silently Cyril had followed her, Rosa leaning sleepily 
back in her seat. 

She had forgotten for a time the memory that was filling 
these two young hearts almost to bursting. She did not see 
Cyril standing back a little, watching, as gradually the 
stately head of the beautiful girl drooped lower and lower, 
till it rested on the railing. 

In the quiet of that hour there was no one but Cyril to 
watch the slender figure sink upon her knees, and the 
shuddering sobs shaking the girl as she knelt. 

He bore it but a moment, then he leaned over her. 

‘Dora, give me the life I saved. Dora, I love you. Can 
you not learn to love me ?” 


, She did not resist as he lifted her and held her against 
| his breast. She only sobbed : 

“Tam not worthy of your love, Cyril!” 

‘Can you never love me ?” he asked, sadly. 

‘*Oh, have I not loved you from the hour you held my 
arms in your firm, kind grasp, and saved the wretched life 
I was throwing away? Love you? My whole heart loves 
you, Cyril. But think what I am !” 

“Tl only think what you are to me,” he whispered, 
gently ; ‘‘my love, my wife ! is it not so, Dora ?” 

What could she say, loving him so truly and deeply ? 

Leonie slumbered in Stanton, her hair in crimps, in case 
| Cyril came home unexpectedly, and over her dreams 
hovered no shadow of her coming disappointment. 

Rosa had written nothing of Isadora, and Leonie believed 
( her still lost. 

When June roses bloomed, Rosa went home, leaving the 
young bride and groom upon a steamer bound for Europe, 
where the wedding-tour was taken. 

To the deepest despair, the crowning joy of Isadora’s life 
came to meet her upon a ferryboat. 





IN A TIGER’S JAWS. 


Capratn SavaGe, you want to indulge in a tiger-bunt, 
| do you? Now, if you take my advice—and I have gained 
| my experience by actual practice—you will do nothing of 
the kind. I could show you some scars on my body that 
would frighten you—the result of my last hunting adven- 
ture. I have been on the coast of Africa over five years, 
and although repeatedly urged to join parties on a grand 
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-hunt, I have invariably refused. My last experience was a 


” 


warning to me. 

‘Will you spin your yarn, Mr. Hastings? I should 
like to hear it, and we can do but little else this hot 
day.” 

‘Certainly I'll relate it, and I hope you will profit by 
what you hear. The officers here are a reckless, good- 
natured crowd, but care little for life. They are, in one 
sense of the word, banished from France, and obliged 
to perform garrison duty on this barren, isolated rock, 
known as Gorie. If you should join them in one of their 
expeditions, not being accustomed to tiger-shooting, you 
might regret your haste for the remainder of your life. But 
I'll spin you the yarn, as you term it, and then if you insist 
upon venturing in 
the depths of the 
great Sahara, you 
are at liberty to do 
so; but you will 
find that wild beasts 
are not the only 
danger to be appre- 
hended. 

“Tt was during 
the first year I was 
on the coast that I 
was induced to join 
a party of friends on 
a hunting expedi- 
tion to the Desert. 
Our party was com- 
posed of Captain La 
Moyne, Major de 
Brissac, a merchant 
by the name of 
Mirabeau, and my- 
self. Then there 
were the  officer’s 
servants, who 
looked after the 
rifles, ammunition, 
and baskets con- 
taining our lunch. 

“We formed 
quite a caravan as 
we started out from 
Rufisque one beau- 
tiful morning. We 
were mounted on 
camels, but the ser- 
vants ambled along 
on the small, tough 
Arabian horses com- 
mon to the country. 


‘* We were all in the highest spirits as we glided over the | 


smooth, glittering surface of the Desert. We had made our 
preparations to remain a night and a day for the purpose of 
shooting the noble game, and toward sunset the oasis, with 
its tall, waving palms, fragrant dates, and luxuriant growth 
of grass, greeted our vision with a peculiarly agreeable 
sensation. The large, tropical foliage, the vivid colors and 
the numerous voices of feathered songsters struck me as 
something wonderful and strange, surrounded as the little 
spot was on all sides by boundless acres of burning, sandy 
desolation. e 

‘We had been riding since morning in the hot sun, and 
had not indulged in a mouthful since partaking of an early 
breakfast. I felt both tired, hungry and thirsty as I dis- 
mounted, and glanced with satisfaction at Selim, the black 
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cook, who had kindled a fire, and was busily engaged pre- 
paring our evening meal. 

‘A fine spring of water flowed from the interior of the 
oasis, springing from the midst of a pile of rocks that had 
been cast up by some great convulsion of nature in bygone 
ages. The spring of water formed the great attraction to 
the numerous wild beasts that roamed over the Great Desert, 
and in consequence the oasis had become a noted resort for 
hunters. 

‘‘ Selim, with the true tastes of a native, had shouldered 
his gun and wandered back into the bush a few yards, leay- 
ing his assistant to look after the details of the repast. The 
captain, major and the merchant had wandered off together, 
and were hidden from view by a ridge of sandhills that had 
been formed by the 
wind, which at times 
blows with great 
violence. 

‘Catching up my 
rifle, I followed the 
footsteps of Selim, 
who was some little 
distance in advance. 
His weapon was 2a 
fowling-piece, and 
he was in hopes to 
obtain a sufficient 
number of birds for 
supper. 

“Suddenly a 
sharp, piercing and 
terrible roar re- 
sounded through 
the solitude of the 
desert, and was re- 
echoed in deep re- 
verberations from 
the numerous gul- 
lies and chasms in 
the rocks. 

“Selim started 
back, glancing 
keenly about him. 
He was an old hand 
at tiger - shooting, 
and probably forgot 
in his excitement 
that his weapon was 
only a bird-gun. As 
for myself, the roar 
of the savage beast 
was so unexpected, 
so unlooked-for at 
that early hour, that 
unable to move « 


I stood transfixed with amazement, 


| muscle. 


‘*Soon I heard a rapid movement, the cracking of. twigs. 
and the rustle of dried leaves, followed by a deep, hoarse 
growl of rage. 

‘With a powerful bound, a tiger sprang from under cover 
of the bushes, which he broke like a straw in his impetuous 
course. 

‘‘His ears were drawn back, hair bristling, and mouth 
open, from which protruded his tongue, covered with white, 
frothy foam. The eyes of the brute were starting from his 
head and flashing fire, as he rushed toward Selim, who, calm, 
cool and motionless as a statue carved from ebony, waited 
for a favorable opportunity to deliver his fire. 

‘‘T had recovered my self-possession by this time, and, 
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without the slightest fear as to the result, watched the 
ferocious beast us he rapidly neared the large form of the 
negro. 

‘*‘In the hurry and bustle of the excitement, I, too, forgot 
the nature of the native’s gun. Icould hear the shouts of 
my friends as they hurried toward the camp, alarmed by 
the roars of the tiger, who was now within thirty yards of 
Selim. 

‘** Raising his piece, he fired one barrel ; the tiger sprang 
into the air, and the second report.came, followed by a 
frightful cry of terror. The fine bird-shot had lacerated 
and stung the ferocious beast into a degree of frenzy with- 
out inflicting any serious injury. 

“In a moment I realized the man’s peril, and the fatal 
mistake he had made ; but all too late. My heavy rifle was 
to my shoulder, but the tiger was quicker in his mevements 
than I. 

‘A ery of agony rang through the air, and the beast 
My 
finger pressed the trigger with a nervous movement, but I 
dared not fire, for the man and tiger were so entangled in 
, that I was fearful of missing my mark. 


sprang upon his enemy before I could deliver my fire. 


their writhine 
* Springin. > forv 
The tiger, with his eyes on fire, his mouth 


ard, I was soon in close proximity to the 
growling animal. 
all bloody and covered with atoms of quivering flesh, his 
tail switching rapidly to and fro, abandoned the motion- 
less body of the unfortunate Sclim, and prepared to spring 
upon me, 

“It was my first experience with an African tiger, 
althongh I had hunted them often in the jungles of India: 
but [ had heard the shouts of my friends approaching on a 
run, and the fact braced my nerves, filling me with con- 
fidence. 

“Both of my shots followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. Thad aimed at the brute’s heart, and, dropping the 
rifle, I drew my revolver as a last resort. 

“The tiger launched himself into the air, his paws ex- 
tended and teeth gleaming in the dim twilight; but I 
jumped aside in time to avoid the charge, and the dying 
brute rolled at my feet, tearing up the grass and dirt with a 
last expiring effort. 

‘* My three companions appeared upon the scene at that 
moment, and the tableau would have formed a wild, mourn- 
ful, but striking subject for an artist. 

‘“‘In the centre of the group was the large, tawny carcass 
of the tiger ; further on the mangled corpse of poor Selim, 
stretched on the greensward, dyed with his life-blood, with 
the dark shadows of the trees and underbrush for a back- 
ground, 

‘*We buried him beside the clear, running stream, and 
the tragic event was soon forgotten, at least by the French- 
men. A negro’s life is not of much importance here on the 
coast, 

“ At supper the laughter and flippant jokes of my com- 
rades grated rather harshly on my ears. I had not forgotten 
the horrible event so lately enacted. In fact, my absence of 
mind. nearly cost me my life, and I had a narrow escape 
from sharing the fate of the black, Selim. 

‘*We had taken our respective stations, rifle in hand, 
waiting for our game to steal forth from their hiding-places. 
Night is the favorite time for beasts of prey to prowl over 
the desert in search of food and water, and our patience was 
not severely taxed, I can assure you. 

‘*T had chosen a small clump of bushes, a short distance 
from the spring, where I had a clear, unbroken view of the 
desert. Iwas startled by the great change that had taken 
place in the appearance of the weather. The moon had 
risen far above the horizon, enveloped in a light, yellowish 
mist. 
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The stars were completely hidden from view by a | 





| gauzy vail of the same hue, and a dark cloud, of threaten- 
| ing appearance, was rapidly rising along the whole extent 
of the eastern horizon. The air had suddenly become hot 
and oppressive ; a fine, subtle dust that appeared to fly in 
the atmosphere annoyed me exceedingly. It was very evi- 
| dent to my mind that we were to have a storm or hurricane 
that frequently sweeps over the vast desert with terrific 
force and fatal violence. 

‘““T was on the point of seeking my friends in order to 
confer with them, and had, in fact, advanced several yards 
from my cover, when, without a moment’s warning or pre- 
paration, I found myself confronted by an enormous tiger. 

** Like a thunderbolt he had leaped from the bushes, and 
the shadow cast by his large body extended far out into the 
} desert. The brute was crouching for a spring ; his head 
rested between a pair of formidable paws, and his eyes 
glowed like {coals of fire in the pale yellow light of the 
moon. 

‘** Of course I was startled, as most any man would have 
been in a like position ; but the instinct of self-preservation, 
more than the force of reasoning, caused me to bring my 
rifle to my shoulder. I pulled both triggers in rapid suc- 
cession, but, with a sharp click, the hammers fell on bare 


nipples. 

‘** With a sense of sickening horror it flashed through my 
brain that I had neglected to reload my rifle after shooting 
the brute that had been the cause of Selim’s death. 

‘* Before I could grasp the revolvers in my belt, the tiger 
was upon me. I felt his kot, fetid breath upon my cheek, 
was conscious of the sharp claws and sharper teeth piercing 
my flesh, for one brief moment heard the shouts of alarm 
and horror from my comrades, then. all was darkness and 
oblivion. Thad fainted. 

** When I regained consciousnesss I found myself on the 
back of the animal, which was trotting at a rapid pace 
toward a series of sand-hills which I have before mentioned. 

‘‘A portion of my strong shooting-cout was firmly 
grasped in the tiger’s capacious jaws, and at every step the 
brute growled as if impatient to commence his meal. 

‘*Now, I shall not attempt to describe the sensations 1 
experienced while in the very jaws of death ; but, strange 
as it may appear to you, captain, I did not once feel a thrill 
of terror. The shock I had received, together with the 
| loss of blood and severe pain of my wounds, had produced 
a stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
after the first shake of a cat. It caused a sort of dreami- 
ness, in which there was no sense of pain nor feeling of ter- 
ror, though I was quite conscious of all that was happening. 
Death appeared to me inevitable, and I remained motion- 
less, resigned to my fate. 

“Then the thought struck me that I had a pair of 
revolvers in my belt. A ray of hope partially dispelled the 
| languid stupor that enchanted my brain. My blood flowed 
through my veins less sluggishly, and, grasping one of my 
weapons, I pointed the muzzle to the brute’s ear and fired 
the six charges. I felt the tiger shake violently, his teeth 
ground together as he bounded forward, and, pawing the 
sand in a dying effort, he fell over dead. His jaws relaxed, 
and I staggered to my feet free, and, thank God, compara- 
tively unharmed. 

‘<The teeth and claws of the animal had plowed deep 
furrows in my body and torn the skin in shreds, but the 
wounds were not of a serious nature. 

‘‘T felt weak from the loss of blood, but was enabled to 
bind up my wounds and stop the flow. 

‘‘Then, for the first time, I glanced about me, wonder- 
| ing what had become of my friends, and if they had given 
| me up for lost. 

‘“The moon had disappeared behind the viack, dense 
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- cloud that now covered the entire horizon. 





So intense was | 
the darkness that it was impossible to distinguish objects | 
but a few feet distant. A hollow murmur in the light- | 
moving puffs of air reverberated through the heavens like | 
the distant mutter of thunder. 

“Without further warning the hurricane burst with fear- 
ful violence, hurling showers of sand into my face, forcing 
me to lie beside the body of the tiger, while my head was | 
thrust beneath one of his paws in order to breathe some- 
what freer. 

“The burning’sand forced itself through my clothing, 
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inflaming my wounds and increasing tenfold the agony I 
already experienced. 

‘“*T scarcely ventured to breathe the hot, fiery blast which 
was offered as the only means to protract my wretched 
existence. 

** Frequently I was forced to rise and shake the sand 
from my body, for the fear of being buried alive; and 
slowly the time passed while the simoom raged. 

‘It is possible I may have swooned beneath the great 
amount of suffering I had endured ; for when I again fully 
realized what was passing around me, the cimmerian dark- 
ness had disappeared. A few rays of light were striving to 
pierce the yellow atmosphere, filled with clouds of dust and 
burning sand. 

‘‘ Shielding my eyes from the minute particles that almost 
drove me frantic, I essayed to form some idea as to my 
whereabouts and position. I had escaped from the jaws of 
the tiger, had survived the fury of a simoom, and now to 
die in the desert from starvation and hunger was a fate 


almost too hard for one who had endured the amount of 
| 


suffering that had been sent upon me. 

** Moving pillars of sand occasionally swept by me, and 
several times I was forced to shift my position. The 
simoom had expended its force, but had left numberless cur- 
rents of air moving aloft, which caught up vast masses of 
sand, hurling it in whirling columns across the immense 
plain. 

‘*Graduauy, as the particles settled and the atmosphere 
became clearer, I was enabled to survey the surface of the 
Desert, which had undergone a rapid and remarkable 
change. 

‘* Where once whole acres had been level as a billiard- 
table, huge hills and deep valleys appeared, while furrows 
and gullies had been created like magic by the fierce breath 
of the simoom. 

‘*My nostrils were bleeding from the rough rasping of 
the sand which had been forced into them, and a raging 
thirst consumed me. The infernal regions could inflict no 
greater torture than I was forced to endure. 

**T felt that I might prolong life if I could but reach the 
oasis, and visions of the clear running waters of the spring 
spurred me on. 

‘*T was inclosed on all sides by ridges of sand that varied 
in height, and, rallying my strength, I toiled slowly up the 
soft, yielding sides of a high mound. 

“The dawn of the morning was already apparent as I 
gained the summit; the atmosphere was rapidly resuming 
its wonted aspect, and, looming up through the remaining 
obscurity, the welcome branches of the palms on the oasis 
met my eager gaze. I now felt comparatively safe, and, 
dragging myself along over the distance that intervened, I 
finally reached the scene of our hunting adventure. 

“T drank copious draughts of the water, bathed in its 
clear depths, rearranged the bandages on my wounds, and 
felt like another man, with renewed strength and courage. 
A low, timid whinny startled me, and you can imagine my 
delight when TI discovered that one of the horses of our 





expedition had by some means been left behind, and was 
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quictly browsing on the rich herbage, which was to be 
found here. 

“T had but little difficulty in catching the animal, and, 
climbing into the saddle, I turned my face toward Rufisque. 
I could discover no signs of my friends, and felt convinced 
that they had succeeded in making their escape, which con- 
viction eventually proved true. 

‘**T was in no condition to spend much time in searching 
after them, and, urging my horse forward, I bade a long 
adieu to the desert and its denizens. 

‘*My little horse made good progress, flying over the 
plain with an easy motion, and in good time I rode into the 
town. 

**T found my friends gathered at the hotel, relating the 
details of my supposed death to a sympathizing circle of 
acquaintances, and you can imagine their astonishment and 
delight at my unexpected appearance. I was greeted as 
one risen from the dead, and my story was listened to with 
wonder, while my escape was pronounced miraculous. 

‘*\My wounds were properly dressed by a surgeon, 
although they were soon healed, I bear the scars, and 
to my grave. 

**You now have the benefit of my last and only tiger- 
hunt on the coast of Africa, captain, and if you still desire 
to taste of the pleasures and excitement of the manly sport, 
you will experience no difliculty in forming a party.” 

It is needless to add that the sailor’s ardor for hunting 
suddenly subsided, and he was never heard to express a 
desire for sport while in Goree. 


and, 
shall 


THE SQUIRREL-HUNT. 


WHEN, as & nimble squirrel from the wood, 
Ranging the hedges for his filbert-food, 
Sits pertly on a bough his brown nuts cracking, 
And from the shell the sweet white kernel taking, 
Till (with their crooks and bags) a sort of boys 
(To share with him) come with so great a noise 

. That he is forced to leave a nut nigh broke, 
And for his life leap to a neighbor oak; 
Thence to a beech, thence to a row of ashes; 
Whilst through the quagmires, and red water, splasnes 
The boys run dabbling through thick and thin, 
One tears his hose, another breaks his shin: 
This, torn and tatter’d, hath, with much ado, 
Got by the briers; and that hath lost his shoe; 
This drops his hand; that headlong falls for haste; 
Another cries behind for being last: 
With sticks and stones, and many a sounding halloo, 
The little fool, with no small sport, they follow; 
Whilst he, from tree to tree, from spray to spray, 
Gets to the wood, and hides him in his dray. 


PINCHBECK, 


Tur term “ pinchbeck ” came from the invention of a 
clever English mechanician in the last century, who made 
a metal which looked like gold, and was free from any 
unpleasant odor if handled. Thence the word came into 
use to express any sort of sham. Lord Wellesley writes te 
Pitt from Calcutta, in great disgust at being made an Irish 
instead of an English marquis: ‘‘I will confess to you 
openly that I am confident that there has been nothing 
Trish or pinchbeck in my conduct or in its result. I feel 
an equal confidence that I should find nothing Irish or 
pinchbeck in my reward.” He signs himself ‘“ Morning- 
ton,” adding, ‘“‘not having yet received my double-gilt 
potato.” 
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THE DATE PALM. 


. Tats tree is largely distributed over Eastern lands, espe- 
cially Egypt, Barbary and Arabia. It is the most conspicu- 
ous object in the oases, or verdant spots found in the great 
African Desert, where it appears in beauty and fruitfulness : 


*Mid rocks, and sands, and barrenness, 
How beautiful to see 

The wild palm in its desert dress— 
The solitary tree! 

Alone, amid the silent wild, 
It rears its spreading crest; 

The boundless Desert’s favored child, 
In constant verdure drest. 


An emblem of that faith that cheers, 
The pilgrim on his road, 

Through life’s dark vale of care and tears, 
3eneath his earthly load. 

For, like that faith alone it stands, 
A bright oasis in the sands, 

With hand-like leaves against the sky, 
Pointing to immortality! 


A forest of date-trees, it is said, presents a very singular 
sight to a European traveler. In some parts of Barbary 
they are as much as two leagues in extent, and their verdant 
crests, touching each other, produce the appearance of an 
immense natural temple, whose silence is only interrupted 
by the concert of numerous birds, the only inhabitants of 
those solitary places. Though the country is covered with 
masses of barren sand, the ground beneath the shelter of 
these grandees of the Desert is covered with flowers of every 
hue, while the stems of the trees themselves are festooned 
with numerous beautiful climbing plants. 


The date palm shoots up its straight and tapering stem to | 


the height of fifty to sixty feet. The stem is marked by 





THE DATE PALM. 


| numerous ring-like ridges. The 
bright green leaves are on the 
top, and drop their feathery 
shapes like a canopy. A large 
group of flowers appear in 
what is called a spathe, one of 
which often contains twelve 
thousand blossoms ; and three 
such clusters are found on 
each tree. One species of the 
palm is said to exhibit the 
great number of two hundred 
thousand flowerets in a single 
spathe. 

This tree produces its fruit 
under its leaves. It begins to 
bear at about six years of age, 
and is fruitful for upward of 
two hundred years. Each 
bunch of fruit weighs about 
twenty-five pounds, and one 
tree yields about one hundred 
| pounds every scason. Dates 

are a principal article of food 

in many parts of the East. They are eaten green, dried, or 
| beaten into meal, and serve for all seasons of the year. The 

Arabs have a saying that ‘‘a good housewife may furnish 

her husband every day for a month with a dish of dates 
| differently prepared.” 

They also boast of its medicinal virtues. From the leaves 
they make couches, baskets, bags, mats and brushes ; from 
the branches, cages for their poultry ; from the fibres of 
the boughs, thread and rope ; from the sap, a cooling drink ; 
the body of the tree serves for fuel, and their camels are 
| fed on the date-stones. Indeed, among the many useful 
| trees given by Providence, few excel in value this tree, so 
well known, and yet so seldom seen. 








SPATHE OF THE DATE PALM. 


| THE MARABOUT SIDI ALI OF CONSTANTINE, 


Tue scene depicted in this picture by the French artist 
Brun, derives its interest from the veneration enjoyed at 
Constantine, a City in Algeria, by the grandson of a Moslem 

| saint, Sidi Mohammed-el-R’ourab. 

To those who do not know Mohammedan countries, this 
personage, robed in a gandoura and seated on a bench in 
the street of Souk-el-Keber, has no special importance. In 
fact, all marabouts resemble each other, and there are 
plenty of them in Algeria. But Sidi Ali is recommended 
by the celebrity of his grandfather, who is considered a 
martyr by the enemies of the old Turkish sway. 

While Salah Bey governed the Province of Constantine, 
and strove to battle against the prejudices of his time, 
while on the one hand he crushed the repeated insurrections 
of the tribes, and on the other rekindled the torch of science, 
an influential and venerated marabout, Sidi Mahommed, 
maintained a bitter hostility to all his plans. 

Salah Bey watched him, and when he was convinced that 
the man was guilty of plots that were detrimental to the 
country, he arrested and condemned him to death, in spite 

| of his popularity. As soon as this sentence was known in the 

| city it caused the wildest excitement. The ulemas rushed 

| to the palace and besought the Bey to revoke the sentence 
which consigned to an ignominious death the holiest person 
in the province. . be ‘ 

Salah Bey was inflexible. He was not the man to hesitate 
between the life of an impostor and the quiet of his 

| province. On the fatal day a crowd of fanatics gathered 
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CAPTAIN FRANK,—‘‘ LESS THAN A QUARTER OF A MILE FROM THE GORGE, SHE FOUND THE OBJECT OF HER LONG AND PERILOUS SEARCH, 
AGAINST THE FACE OF THE CLIFF A MAN WAS HANGING BY A LARIAT THAT WAS MADE FAST TO A JUTTING ROCK ABOVE.” 
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around the scaffold as if to defy the Bey’s justice. 
chaouse did his duty, and Sidi Mohammed's head rolled in 
the dust. According to the popular legend, the marabout’s 
body was instantly, transformed into a crow ; and tine bird 
of ill omen, after many sinister croaks, flew oft toward a 
country-house which Salah Bey had erected for occasional 
Casting a malediction on it, the trans- 
formed marabout vanished. Alarmed at this miracle, the 
3ey repented, but too late. A deep sadness seized him. He 
took refuge in prayer, but prayer was vain. Then, to calm 
the shade of his victim and to give lustre to his repentance, 
he erected at the spot where the crow alighted, the elegant 
Mohammed-el-R’ourab. 


hours of relaxation. 


mausoleum, known as Sidi 


CAPTAIN FRANK. 


‘THUNDFRATTION, 2 woman !” 

This ungullant exclamation was wrung from the lips of 
Sam Barber, the guide and leader of a small party that was 
about to start from Fisherville to visit one of the wildest 
and least known portions of Northern California on a pros- 
pecting tour. 

The party numbered nine, and were armed and equipped 
expressly for the difficult task before them. 

The surprise may be imagined when a tenth person rode 
up, and made this unusual announcement : 

‘“‘T wish to join your party, sir, and it is proper that I 
should inform you that I am a woman.” 

The surprise of Sam Barber amounted to consternation, 
and drew from him the exclamation above recorded. 

“Yes, sir, a woman ; but ny name is not Thunderation. 
You may call me Frank, if you wish.” 

The amazement of the guide did not prevent him from 
inspecting her more narrowly. 

She had the appearance of a good-looking, beardless 
boy, although somewhat above the usual height, and as 
well armed and mounted as any of the party. 

“Tt can’t be done,” said Sam Barber, finding his voice 
again. ‘* Never heard of such a thing.” 

*“* You hear it now,” she said, ‘‘and that is sufficient.” 

**We couldn’t have a woman in this crowd. None but the 
best of men are fit for the work we want to do.” 

‘Tt is absolutely necessary that I should go in the direc- 
tion you mean to take.” 

‘“Why so? What’s the matter ?” 

‘*My husband is out there somewhere, and he is sick or 
in some terrible trouble, and I must go to him.” 

‘How do you know that ?” ' 

“He came in a dream, and called me. I saw him stretch 
out his hands, and beg me to come and help him.” 

‘Tell us where to find him, and we will look after him.” 

“But I don’t know, and it’s me he wants. I only know 
that I shall find him by going with you.” 

Honest Sam Barber was sorely puzzled, perplexed and 
annoyed. He looked around at his companions, as if expect- 
ing some suggestion from them, but received none. 

“T don’t want to hurt your feelings, ma’am,” he said, 
**but this is nothing save nonsense. To think of a person 
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Poor Sam Barber was sadly troubled. He perceived that 
this woman meant what she said. She really intended to 
accompany the party, and they could not, as Californians, 
be so ungallant as actually to drive her away. 

He called upon the other eight men for their opinion of 
this state of affairs; but they shirked all responsibility. He 
was the leader of the party, and he must decide. 

The matter decided itself, or was decided, rather, by the 
intruder. She did accompany the party, and 
proved herself an agreeable acquisition instead of a burden. 
They had not traveled many days before the entire nine, 
including rough Sam Barber, were ready to declare that sho 
was ‘‘the best man of the party.” 

She was really expert in the use of her weapons, and was 
equal to all the emergencies of the expedition. No danger 
daunted her, no difficulty discouraged her, no fatigue was 
sufficient to overcome her. She insisted on doing her share 
of all labors, on bearing her part of all perils. 

She told her story, which was a simple one. Her name 
was Frances Bell, and she was the wife of James Bell, an 
‘‘old forty-niner,” who had gone prospecting, a month or so 


persistent 


| previously, into the very region which Barber and his party 





proposed to explore. 

Nothing, she declared, could have been more lifelike and 
vivid than her dream, and it was hard to persuade herself, 
when she awoke, that she had actually been dreaming. It 
impressed itself so forcibly upon her mind that she declared 
that she knew her husband was in some dreadful extremity, 
and that she must go to his rescue. 

Making inquiries concerning guides and help, she learned 
that Barber’s expedition was about to start from Fisherviile. 
Leaving her house and children in the care of friends, she 
equipped herself as has been described, mounted her horse, 
and hastened to join them. 

Captain Frank, as Mrs. Bell was called by her comrades, 
was so thoroughly in earnest in all she said and did, and was 
so completely convinced of the reality or prophetic nature 
of her dream, that her confidence communicated itself to 
her companions, all of whom finally became converted t» 
her belief. 

She declared that it was a peculiar place at which her 


| husband had stretched out his hands to her, and that it 


had been so impressed upon her that she would surely 
recognize it as soon as she should see it. She described it 
to her comrades, all of whom became so filled with her 
faith that they kept a careful watch for it all along the 
route. 

Time passed pleasantly with the expedition, in spite of 
peril and hardship and fatigue. Captain Frank was cheer- 
ful, because she knew that she was going to her husband. 
She could not be certain that she would reach him in time to 


| relieve him ; but she did not doubt that she was going to 


starting ont to hunt a man on the strength of a dream, with- | 


out the most distant idea of where he is to be found! No- 
body ever heard of such a wild-goose chase.” 

*‘T know that I shall find him by going with you. Come! 
Tam ready, and have no time to waste.” 

““We can’t have a woman in this party!” sharply re- 
plied Sam. ‘‘ You must see it yourself. It won’t do now.” 

“But I mean to go, sir, and I don’t know how you can 
prevent me.” 


him, and bore up bravely under the uncertainty. As a 
pioneer of the early days, she could give her share of the 
adventures that were nightly related around the camp-fire. 

She had loved her husband with her whole heart, and it 
had been her pride and pleasure to share his perils and 
aid him in his enterprises. This was not the first occasion 
on which she had worn man’s apparel and carried a rifle. 

James Bell had been a successful man, until an unlucky 
speculation had swept away his property and sent him to 
prospecting. 

As the expedition progressed, the entire party ‘kept 
their eyes skinned” for the purpose of discovering that pe- 
culiar spot seen by her in her dream. 

Their efforts in this regard were unavailing, and it was 
too evident that Captain Frank was beginning, not to de- 
spair, perhaps, but to entertain a terrible feeling of doubt, 
whether her dream had been a reality or a delusion. 
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. Her comrades respected her mood, for they felt that they 
knew its cause, and they, too, rode on in silence, troubling 
her with no unnecessary talk. st 

Affairs were in this condition when they came in sight of 
a deep and dark cafion, in the wildest and most rugged 
part of the sierra, Near its entrance Sam Barber called 
a hait. 

‘* T was never in this region before,” he said, “‘ but I judge, 
from what I have heard, that yonder is what is known as 
Bull Mouth Cafion. If so, we must keep our eyes peeled, as 
itis the headquarters of Hernandez’s gang of outlaws.” 

‘*Tt is an unlikely place for robbers,” remarked one of the 
party ‘“‘as it is searcely possible that any travel ever comes 
this way.” 

‘That ain’t the point,” replied Barber. ‘They go far 
enough away to do their devilish work, but bring their 
plunder here to hide and divide it. If the officers or the 
vigilantes get after them, they retreat to this place and con- 
sider themselves safe.” 

‘*What’s that you are talking about ?” eagerly asked Cap- 
tain Frank. ‘‘Outlaws and robbers ?” 

‘* Yes—Hernandez’s gang,” replied Barber. 

‘“‘In there ?—in that caion ?” 

‘That is their headquarters, I believe.” 

‘*Let us go in, then ; that is where my husbard is. They 
have him. I now know what was the matter when he 
stretched out his hands to me. Come, my friends, it is all 
right now.” 

But the guide demurred. 

“You might as well put your head in a lion’s mouth,” he 
said, ‘‘as to venture near old Hernandez and his cutthroats. 
For my part, I am willing to own that I am afraid, and 
that I had much rather not see the inside of that cafion.” 

‘“T must go alone, then. I must go where my hus- 
band is.” 

Others of the party declared that Captain Frank should 
not go without them, and the leader was compelled to 
yield, though reluctantly, to the will of the majority. 

It was a little after noon when they entered the caiion, 
but, although the sun was high in the heavens, few of its 
rays penetrated that tremendous gorge, and a feeling of 
gloom oppressed the travelers as they rode between those 
rugged and lofty walls, carefully guiding their horses among 
the boulders and broken rock with which the bottom of the 
eaion was thickly strewn. 

Captain Frank, however, pressed forward gayly. She 
seemed to be animated by fresh enthusiasm, and kept urg- 
ing her companions to make haste, as she wished to be sure 
of reaching her husband before nightfall. 

They went slowly and cautiously, however, in spite of her 
persuasions, keeping a scout in advance and carefully seru- 
tinizing every point of rock and every crevice in the awful 
walls that overshadowed them. 

Suddenly Captain Frank stopped, uttering a glad cry. 

‘““There it is!” she exclaimed ; ‘‘the very place I saw in 
my dream! There is where my husband knelt and stretched 
out his hands to me. Oh, Jamie, my darling, where are 
you now ?” 


Ali the party looked quickly at the spot pointed out by 


- her eager fingers. 


It was a broad ledge some distance up the cliff at the left, 
with a cavernous opening behind it. Nothing living was to 
be seen, and they shook their heads sadly, fearful that Cap- 
tain Frank had made her journey in vain. 

A sharp exclamation from Sam Barber changed all. 

‘‘Dismount, men !” he shouted. ‘‘Dismount, and get to 
cover as quick as you can! Horse-holder, attend to your 
duty ?” 

As quick as lightning all were off their horses, with the 
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exception of one man, who gathered the reins of the loose 
animals and galloped with them to the rear of what may be 
called the “ position” of the party. 

The dismounted men made haste to get behind the 
rocks, where they awaited the further orders of their 
leader, 

This movement was made none too soon, for several rifle- 
shots were fired from the rocks at the left side of the caiion 
just as the men ‘‘ squatted.” 

** Hernandez’s gang,” said Barber. ‘We've dropped on 
a nest of the villains, and have got to fight them whether we 
want to or not.” 

Under the directions of their leader, the men went to work 
in earnest, and no one was more in earnest or more active 
than Captain Frank. 

The horse-holder, seeing what was going on, tethered his 
horses and came up to take part in the fight. 

From rock to rock they crept, carefully keeping them- 
selves under cover, and firing only when there was a chance 
to hit one of the enemy, who continued to empty their rifles 
as fast as they could load them. 

In spite of this rapid firing, it soon became evidert to 
Captain Frank’s friends that they outnumbered their anta- 
gonists, and a whispered consultation resulted in an agrec- 
ment to take advantage of this numerical superiority, and to 
charge the rocks behind which the outlaws were posted. 

Still they continued to advance slowly and cautiously, 
until they were within a few rods of the position of Hernan- 
dez’s men. Then Sam Barber gave the order to charge. 

Captain Frank was the first to obey. 

With a fierce cry she sprang to her feet and rushed at the 
rocks, with a pistol in each hand. Her example animated 
the others, if they needed any encouragement, and in an in- 
credibly brief time they were amon; the rocks, slipping 
around angles, squeezing through crevices, and tumbling 
over boulders, in their eagerness to get at the enemy. 

The combat was short, and not as bloody as might have 
been expected, for the outlaws were dismayed by the un- 
looked-for rush, and made but a poor show of fight. In wu 
few moments four of them lay dead on the ground. and 
three more were flying up a narrow gorge, a branch of the 
main caiion, which had hitherto been concealed from the 
view of the victors. 

To use an Irishism, it must be remarked of the dead men 
one was not dead yet. He was ‘‘as good as dead,” but he 
still breathed. This was no other than black-faced, and 
evil-eyed Hernandez himself, who was recognized by his 
picturesque Mexican attire. At his side knelt Captain 
Frank, and fiercely demanded that he should tell her what 
he had done with James Bell. 

With a devilish grin of triumph on his dark features, the 
dying outlaw raised himself on his arm, pointed up the 
narrow gorge, and fell back a corpse. 

Uttering a wailing ery, Captain Frank rose to her feet 
and ran up the gorge. Several of her companions followed 
her, fearful that she might come to harm. 

Less than a quarter of a mile from the mouth of the gorge 
she found the object of her long and perilous search. 

Against the face of the cliff a man was hanging by a lariat 
that was made fast to a jutting rock above. 

He was not hanging by the neck, but by the shoulders. 
But his head was sunk upon his breast; there was no 
motion in his limbs; his whole appearance was that of 
death. 

Captain Frank fell upon her knees, bent her head, and 
gave utterance to her agony. 

“Oh, Jamie, Jamie! my poor, dead darling! Have I 
come, then, too late? After all, am I too late? I have 
found you, but, oh God! it is terrible to find you so/” 
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Without attempting to console or soothe her, the men | and Iam sure that there isa heart-beat here. He is not 
hastened to take down the body. dead, and we may yet bring him back to life !” 

This was a task of no little difficulty ; but it was success- The skill of the entire party was brought into requisition, 
fully accomplished at last, and the body of James Bell was | and they were efficiently aided, of course, by Captain Frank. 
laid at the foot of the cliff. | The result of their combined efforts was that James Bell 
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THE MARABOUT SIDI ALI OF CONSTANTINE, ALGERIA.— SEE PAGE 408. 


‘Captain Frank! Captain Frank! Come here, quick !” | opened his eyes, which rested fondly on his wife. Then 


shouted little Tom Wilson, who was feeling the heart. came the nursing, and for that purpose a permanent 
She came running to them, and dropped, almost insensi- | camp was established in the cafon. This was the more 
ble, at her husband’s side. necessary, as two of the victors in the fight with the out- 


**See !” exclaimed little Tom. ‘I think I feel a pulse, | laws had been severely wounded. It was a long time before 
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Bell was able to sit up and talk, and then he told his story. 

His prospecting had been successful, and he had made a | 
aluable discovery. While engaged in examining it more 
closely, he was captured by some of Hernandez’s gang and 
brought before their chief. He was accused of being a spy, 
but stoutly declared that he was not, and gave the true 
account of himself and his business. He was kept, during 
nearly two weeks, securely bound and guarded, while Her- 
nandez and a portion of his men went on a plundering 
expedition. On the return of the chief he was told that 
he must swear never to divulge his discovery, nor any- 
thing he had 
seen ii that 
This 
refused to 
do, believing 
that he saw a 
good chance to 
escape. After- 
ward he seized 
the opportun- 
ity, but was un- 
successful in 
the effort. Havy- 
ing recaptured 
him, the rob- 
bers hung him 





region. 
he 


up as he was 
found. 
His suffer- 


ings had been 
terrible, and he 
had prayed for 
death. 

Then Captain 
Frank told him 
of the dream 
that had sent 
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her to his 
assistance. 
“1% was 


true,” he said; 
“JT did kneel 
on that ledge, 
just as you 
have described 
it, stretched 
out my hands, 
and called to 
you with all my 
soul,” 

When the 
outlaws’ victim 
and the wound- 
ed men were 
sufficiently 
recruited, the 
party proceeded to James Bell’s discovery, which they 
prospected thoroughly. They found it exceedingly rich in 
gold, with plenty of water and wood, and game in the hills. 

Having taken out as much gold as they could reasonably 
carry, they returned to their homes, and James Bell and his 
wife were joyfully greeted by their children and friends, 

A large party was made up to visit the new diggings, and 
Bell Mouth Cafion acquired a more romantic name, while 
quite a village sprang up at what was known as Ten Men’s 
Diggings. It was generally understood, however, by all 
who prospered in that region, that their prosperity was 
owing to ‘‘ Captain Frank” and her remarkable dream, 











VIOLET AND CHERRY.—‘‘ CHERRY STOOD THERE, AND MR. OLMSTEAD WAS DRAWING THE WATER. 
BUT HE TOOK A VERY LONG TIME ABOUT IT.” 





VIOLET AND CHERRY. 


You might have said anything about us by way of guess, 
and it would have ‘seemed reasonable ; but I doubt if, for 
your very life, you could have hit upon the truth. Count- 
ing me entirely out of the drama—or, at best, as the chorus 
—there were four in the play altogether; and the scene 
opened at the Hermitage. 

Where and what was this Hermitage ? 

It was anywhere you like; and, like a cunning story- 
teller, I shan’t say where, because you might go and look 
at it, which 
would be easy 
to do. But it 
is a tall, gaunt 
country house, 
built of wood 
on an intensely 
brick founda- 
tion, so that it 
had the appear- 
ance of a house 
on stilts. Up- 
stairs you could 
see around the 
country so far 
that you would 
have thought 
yourself in a 
tower; and 
down-stairs, in 
the dungeon of 
a cellar, your 
view would be 
so limited that 
you would have 
supposed your- 
self in a well. 

We only had 
a little pitiful 
furniture, 
which we 
dribbled about 
in the rooms, 
and about 
enough matting 
to cover the 
floor of the par- 
lor. In fact, we 
were poor as 
church-mice, 
and quite as 
independent. 
But we had a 
dumb - waiter, 
which we 
pulled up and 
down with our wretched little breakfasts and dinners every 
day, and somehow we almost fancied we were rich. Pos- 
sibly we were tolerably happy—at least, we imagined we 
were, and that, perhaps, is the main point, after all. 

We had so little to do that we felt it a bounden duty to 
employ a small boy to help us. We engaged him ostensibly 
to wait, and of course his business was to invariably make 
us wait, which he did with the most conscientious perse- 
verance imaginable. When we sent him upon an errand, 
he always said he ran all the way. I admitted the fact, only 
it was probably the other way. And so this little boy came 
late in the mornings with great regularity, and one of us 
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was obliged to draw water in his stead from the Olmsteads’ | 


well. Cherry chose to do this. 

I don’t mind those gray, bleak days which are so much 
the horror of people in general; but the ninth of June, 
many Summers ago, was one of them. 
fected by it. She walked up and down restlessly, and at 
last went to the back window and stood there staring out. 

‘‘Why don’t you come to breakfast ?’ I asked, a shade 
snappishly. 

**T have no appetite.” 

** Perhaps you don’t like the eggs boiled ?” 

‘**T like them well enough any way.” 

There was a period of silence. What could she be look- 
ing at? I got up and went over. 

Mr. Olmstead’s cottage was about a hundred yards from 
His well was in sight. Cherry stood there, and Mr. 
Olmstead was drawing the water ; but he took a very long 
time about it. The operation is simple enough, but Cherry 
wus looking down shyly, and he was bending a curiously 
earnest gaze upon her. 

‘I do wish Cherry wouldn't go for tle water,” said Violet. 
** It is William’s business.” 

“‘William isn’t here, my dear. I really think if you 
would cease to call him William, and address him as plain 
Bill, and gently box his ears now and then, he would be of 


’ 


Ours. 


more service to us.’ 

‘‘Mr. Olmstead somehow seems to be always lying in 
wait for Cherry,” continued Violet. ‘‘She should dis- 
courage it.” 

‘*Mr. Olmstead is a young man, love, and Cherry is a 
young woman ; and they are both attractive, individually 
and collectively. 

‘* But it is in bad taste. Cherry is so soon to marry Ed- 
ward. He has noticed these things.” 

This Mr. Olmstead, our neighbor, was a handsome gentle- 
man, who lived nearly alone all the Summer, in his cottage, 
us each year rolled round, and he was a person of wealth. 

**Cherry doesn’t care for anybody but Edward, I’m sure,” 
said I. 

“J should hope not ; but sometimes I feel a dread to see 
her talking with Mr. Olmstead,” answered Violet, leaving 
the window, as if the sight already gave her too much pain. 
‘She is young, and perhaps easily impressed. Poor Ed- 
ward is—is, you know——” 

** Afilicted,’’ I inserted. 
that he is a blind man.” 


“Or say it out, Violet, and say 


‘** Yes, he is blind ; and has lost his sight since th@engage- | 


ment. That is why I am troubled.” 

‘*My dear woman,” I replied, ‘make your mind easy; 
everything is always for the best.” 

Cherry returned. Never girl was so pretty as Cherry ; 
and now her eyes sparkled and her cheeks were red. 
put down the pail, and drew up her chair to the table. 

** What do you think ?” she cried. ‘*‘ Mr. Olmstead is go 
ing to give usa féfe. He says he is dreadfully bored and in 
want of excitement, and so next week, cr soon as possible, 
he intends to have a large party, and we are all to dance out 
of doors in the moonlight.” 

This was a surprise. Mr. Olmstead had always been con- 


sidered a hermit. He was supposed to pass his time in yawn- | 


ing, reading, smoking, drinking and other idleness, and to 


have a perfect horror of anything in the shape of excitement. | 


He certainly had seen and felt nearly everything in life, and 
considered himself a sort of Sir Charles Coldstream. There- 
fore a ball seemed most impossible. 
I ventured a hint to this effect. 
**Oh, he is in earnest,” said Cherry. 
aunt, is already down, and busil; 
minute ago,” 


Old Mrs. Crow, his 
planning. I saw her a 
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Violet seemed af- | 


She | 





‘Well, if that old woman is down, there is certainly 
| something in the wind. But poor Edward won’t enjoy the 
fun.” 

Edward Lonsdale was a student of chemistry. In the 
course of some experiment he had lately, and by some acci- 
dent, lost his sight. Whether the affliction would be per- 
manent, none could tell. But he was, as Violet had said, ; 
blind man ; and Mr. Olmstead was still possessed of the fac 
ulty of sight, and was the handsomer. If Cherry were vola- 
tile, what then ? Perhaps this thought is what caused Violet 
to make the remark just recorded. 

But about half an hour after breakfast Edward came 
slowly in, and we told him the news. His sad face lighted 
up. This, for my part, reassured any faintness that I had 
felt with regard to his faith in the woman of his love. He 
loved her fully, and believed in her to the utmost. 

And so all was very gay until the day the /éte was to take 
place was announced, and then it was gayer still. 

Mrs. Crow, escorted by Mr. Olmstead, came over to see 
us, and give the invitation. Such a pompous, tragical sort 
of old lady! Somehow she reminded us of the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons, who used to stab her potatoes at dinner, and 
say, sepulchrally, to the waiters, ‘‘Bear me hither a mint 
sauce !” 

These little peculiarities I allowed to pass readily enough, 
but there was something I could not but seriously observe, 
and this was the fixed and stony gaze she constantly bent 
upon Cherry. 

‘** Wherefore ?” thought I. ‘‘ Cherry is certainly extremely 
pretty ; but there must have been some other cause.” 

The days went by again, after this, quickly as possible. 
Everybody was in high spirits, and Edward beyond all. At 
| length came the féte. 

The grounds about Mr. Olmstead’s cottage were gloriously 
illuminated, and there were two bands from the city. Kiosks 
and tents were scattered hither and thither, flowers bloomed 
everywhere in profusion, and the supper-table was some- 
thing to wonder at. 

It was a grand sight. The moon was full, and the heaver 
were studded thickly with stars. 
Toward eleven I suddeniy found myself alone, 
having wandered, for the sake of fresh air, to the zig-zag 
fence of the orchard. 

There is something almost thrilling to come from a crowd 
where all is bustle and excitement, music and delirium, and 
to stand in a lonely place, where one sees nothing but the 
stars above, the dark outlines of the trees and fields around, 
| and hears naught but the songs of the birds of night and 
the low sighing of the wind. 

This threw me into aimless reverie. 
broken by the sound of a footstep. 
man coming toward me slowly. 


out pause. 


Presently it was 
[ turned, and beheld a 


It was Edward Lonsdale, 





| without his usual guide. 

I advanced and met him. 

““ Where are you going, Edward ?” 

‘T am not well,” he answered. 

“Perhaps you had better return with me, and have some 


| wine. You will lose yourself wandering about here.” 
| ‘No; I don’t wish to go back where they are dancing.” 


“Why not? Cherry is there. 
know, and is anxious about you.” 
Violet has been looking for her 


She has missed you, I 


‘Cherry is not there. 
eve rywhere. Nobody knows what has become of her.’ 
A shudder of dread seized me in spite of myself. Without 
| another word I plucked hold of his‘arm and led him with 
me, and we went back together. 
We found the crowd by this time in consternation. 
Neither Cherry nor Mr. Olmstead was to be found any- 
| where. Violet was white, but calm; I did not dare ask 


We danced almost with-. 
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her a question, and she seemed unable to demand a word 
of me. 

Of course this broke up the good meeting in one sense. 
All the music and dancing had ceased ; aud people were 
clustered together under the lights, asking questions of each 
other in low whispers that were ominous of ill. 

Thus we stood for two or three minutes. Somebody sud- 
denly came through the throng, and approached Violet. It 
was Mrs. Crow, stately and grim; the train of her gorgeous 
dress sweeping far behind her. 

“This was left for you,” she said, rather harshly, to Violet, 
handing her a letter. 

Tne missive dropped from poor Violet's hand to the 
ground, . 

* f know all!” she gasped. ‘‘ It will kill him !” 

Everybody seemed paralyzed. Happily, I had not yet 
lost control of myself, and I stooped and picked up the letter. 
‘This is what I read aloud before all : 


“My dear Edward must be told that I am going away to-night 
fora private reason, which shall in time be explained. I will be 
true to him, and he must be true to me until my return. 

“ CHERRY.” 

He was standing by my side. A cry, as of joyful relief, 
escaped from him, and he would have fallen but that Violet 
took his hand and pressed it between both her own. 

* + * x x * x 

A whole year had passed. We were still at the Hermitage ; 
but it was greatly altered, and for the better. We had come 
into some money, and the first use we made of the windfall 
was to improve the dear old house that had so long given 
us shelter. 

We also laid out the grounds to advantage, and now we 
had a garden to be really proud of, a tortuous graveled walk, 
an arbor, and a beautiful wire fence encircling all. 

William for us existed no more. Just when we had con- 
cluded that there was no device by which we could possibly 
get rid of him, he oné afternoon walked away of his own 
accord, and we never saw him afterward. 

Edward, better than all, had recovered his sight. Per- 
haps but for this boon he might have pined for Cherry’s 
return. Not one word had we heard from or of her since 
her strange disappearance. But Edward seemed to be 
hoping on, and he was with us always. 

At first, he would ask me often when I thought she would 
return, and what I supposed had taken her away ? Ioffered 
various conjectures, but his face always accepted them with 
an expression of doubt. At length the subject dropped, and 
we continued to live our lives as if Cherry had never been a 
part of them. 

Then it was, after some months, that I observed a singular 
wistful look in Violet’s beautiful eyes. There was plainly 
some grief or disappointment in her secret heart. What ? 
Sometimes when Edward was by I suspected that I knew. 

Oh, if these two would but come together! EF scarcely 
dared whisper the wild wish to myself, for fear that its very 
utterance should be a perverse bar to its fulfillment even. 
Gut I see that my suspicion is told without my intending. 
In a word, Violet loved him even better than she had se- 
cretly loved him while Cherry was with us. 

By little stratagems I threw them together, and so two 
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months more went by, bringing, imperceptibly, still fresher | 


changes. I could perceive that they were happier with 
themselves than when apart ; and this was the grand gain. 
My heart prayed day and night. 
[t was now that Edward would come to me and say, 
shyly : 
“Do you think Cherry will ever come back ? 


She has 
been away more than a year.” 
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I expressed doubt, not directly, but by inference. He 
seemed relieved, and yet troubled afresh. There was noth- 
ing further to be done by me at this point, and I could but 
trust, as before, to Fate. 

Thus matters still went on, until half of the second year 
had passed ; and then, one Winter evening, Edward said 
to me: 

**T love Violet better than I ever loved Cherry.” 

My spirit leaped within me. He had used such a tone 
that I was satisfied whither his passion would ultimately 
lead him. 

*‘And she loves you better than all the world!” I an- 
swered. 

“*T believe it,” he replied ; ‘‘ but what can I do ? 
bound to her sister. 
false !” 

I shook my head. 

‘She will not soon return. The cause that took her away 
will keep her many a day yet. Sometimes I think of going 
in search of her,” I added, thoughtfully. 

Those were not the days of railroads and telegraphs and 
postal-cards. A journey then was a journey in deed as well 
as name. 

He grew despondent. 
this readily. 
passed away. 

At last they were betrothed. 

The marriage took place in the little church when Spring 
bloomed upon us once more, and when the wild-rose tree in 
front of the Hermitage was full of its crimson glory. 

A week afterward there was a letter to us from New York, 
which fell like a thunderbolt. 

It was from Cherry. She simply said that she was about 
to return to us at last. 

I shall never forget Edward Lonsdale’s consternation. 
He evidently looked upon himself as a man whose happiness 
thenceforth was for ever wrecked. 

That night he vanished. 

With the arrival of the new week came Cherry, blithe and 
pretty as of old. We émbraced her with joy ; but the sad- 
ness alloyed, and, indeed, almost extinguished it. 

She was sitting in the parlor, talking of her travels, and 
telling the secret that, I may now admit, I already knew. I 
left the room, unable to listen further. I went to the 
piazza, and stood there in the dark. Somebody was ap- 
proaching from the main road. It was a Edward 
Lonsdale. 

He was haggard, thin and cold. T could see that food had 
not passed his lips since his departure. 
almost stumbling from weakness, 
said, hastily : 

‘She is here. I know it !” 

** Yes,” I answered. 
‘I cannot meet her.’ 
**You must.” 

‘T have played the false villain, 
would kill me.” 

‘*No; she was first false to you. Read this.” 

I handed him the letter left for Violet on the night of the 
fite. Thad read certain words aloud, but they were of my 
own invention ut the moment, and were not Cherry’s words. 
The true letter was : 


IT am 
If Cherry should return and find me 


T noted every change, and marked 
Violet comforted as of old, and his dejection 


man 


He ran toward me, 
and, grasping my hand, 


° and her look of reproach 


“ My dear Elward must be told that Tam eois+ away to-night 
to marry Mr. Olmstead. I hope Ldward wii lurgive me if t should 
ever return or meet him again. CHERRY.” 


He knew all then, and clasped my hand heartily. A load 
of grief was lifted from his heart as he opened the door 
and went in, 
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AMONG NEW GUINEA 
SAVAGES, 

Anovt a dozen years 
ago I was in command 
of a large ship 
bound from Sydney to 
Caleutta, in ballast; 
and, it being July—the 
Austral Winter—I did 
not battle 
with the storms of the 
south coast of Australia, 
through trying to 
weather Cape Leeuwin, 


iron 


care to do 


so I decided on going 
**north-about.” 

[I may mention that I 
should have struck out 
through Torres Straits, 
with which I was well 
acquainted, but for a 
certain little unpleasant 
clause in our policy of 
insurance which laid a 
veto on that delightfully 
dangerous passage. I 
therefore intended to go 
right round New Guinea, 
and out through the 
Banda Sea into the In- 
dian Ocean. 

After about a week’s 
run we came to the east 
end of New Guinea, and 
then struck along paral- 
lel to the shore of the 
huge island. 


T always had a horror of New Guinea, it was so unknown, 
so vast, and such dreadful tales were told of the cannibal- | 
istic accomplishments of the natives. 


however, I 
found it best 
for the ship's 
progress to 
navigate close 
to land, to 
avail myselt 
of the land and 
sea - breezes— 
for we were 
disappointed 
in our hopes 
of getting a 
lift from the 
monsoon. I 
therefore kept 
within sight of 
land all along, 
and made very 
good progress. 

Having thus 


coasted more 
than two- 
thirds of the 


island’s length 
without any- 
thing of note 
occurring, we 


AMONG THE NEW GUINEA SAVAGES. —‘‘ ‘READY!’ I SHOUTED. 
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AMONG NEW GUINEA SAVAGES. —“ BUT THE CLIMAX WAS REACHED WHEN 
THE COOK AND THE STEWARD APPEARED, LUGGING A HUGE COPPERFUL 
OF BOILING WATER, WHICH THEY QUICKLY EMPTIED OVER THE SIDE, 
RIGHT AMONGST THE DENSE MASS OF SAVAGES BELOW.” 


On this occasion, ! 
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began to think New 
Guinea was not so bad, 
after all; when a little 
affair happened which 
led to very unpleasant 
results, 

Early one morning we 
were passing some small 
islets outside a pretty 
little creek or mouth of 
a river, with an immense 
number of native huts 
on the shore, among the 
trees and bushes, where 
the vegetation came 
down to the water's 
edge, and the brilliant 
tree-flowers, interspersed 
amid the deep green of 
the luxuriant tropical 
forest rising above the 
placid sea, made one of 
those enchanting pic- 
tures only to be found 
in the tropics. 

Suddenly our 
struck something, and, 
with a harsh, grating 
sound, slid up a small 
incline, and then came 
to a standstill. Fortun- 
ately she had not much 
way on her, or the masts 
would have come down 
about our ears; as it 
was, she took the new 
conditions easily and 
remained quite upright. 


ship 


The sea was smooth at the time, and the leadsman repor‘ed 
nine fathoms of water from the waist and ten from the 
stern, while the ship was hard and fast forward, for about 


twenty feet of 
Wh her length, on 
||| coral reef 
covered with 
mud. I may 
remark that 
chart delinea- 
tions of this 
coast are mere 
ap proxima- 
tions, as I 
never could 
find any of a 
really trust- 
worthy des- 
cription. 

We laid out 
an anchor and 
tried to heave 
the ship 
astern, but to 
no purpose ; 
so we decided 
to remove a 
sufficiency of 
the coal ballast 








CARRONADES, AND A BATTLE OF MUSKETRY COMMENCED ALL ALONG THE SIDE,”’ 


‘FIRE!’ AND BANG WENT OUR TWO 


in the hold 
from forward 
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to aft, in order to lighten the fore end of the vessel. I was 
pleased to find that she made no water except in the for- 
ward compartment, to which the collision bulkhead effectu- 
ally confined it. 

About noon I noticed a great gathering of native proas in 
the creek inshore of us. Our position being less than a 
half-mile from land, I could plainly see all that was going 
on. I computed the number of proas to be two hundred or 
thereabout, mostly carrying fifteen or twenty men, while 
other large ones certainly had forty or fifty men in them. 
With my glass I could see that in the midst of the flotilla 
was a very large proa, on which a savage was standing, 
spear in hand, and gesticulating wildly, as if haranguing 
the multitude. 





I made up my mind that the savages meant to attack us ; 








musket, bayonet, sword and pistol for each man, all in good 
order, and plenty of ammunition to boot. Our boatswain, 
a fine old man-of-war’s man, had charge of the two guns, 
and at once had them cleared and loaded with a dose of 
grape and canister. 

All our preparations having been made for defense, the 
crew resumed their labor of trimming the ship, while I and 
a few midshipmen, of whom we carried eight, kept watch. 

After dinner one proa left the fleet and paddled straight 
for us. As it approached, I called the hands to arms ; and 
it was amusing to see old Tom, the boatswain, at work 
training a gun on the unfortunate proa, and at the same 
time watching my eye. 

When the curious-looking boat came under our stern, I 
could see that the occupants of it meant no attack then, for 
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AMONG NEW GUINEA SAVAGES.—‘‘JUDGE OF MY FEELINGS WHEN I SAW THE ‘ DEFUNCT’ MIKE, SOUND AND IN THE FLESH, BUT AS BLACK 
AS A SWEEP, STANDING ON TIE DECK FORWARD.” 


so, shutting up my glass, I called all hands from their 
labors, and briefly addressed them. 

‘Now, my lads,” I said, ‘“‘those savages yonder are 
going to attack us, for sure ; and if they once get on board, 
every man Jack of us will be cooked and eaten—so I hope 
you will stick by me, and not give up the ship.” 

At the same time I pointed out that we were well armed 
and in a high, smooth-sided iron ship, almost impossible to 
climb up; nor did I forget to remind them that we were 
‘British tars,” and so on. Then, having run up the 
ensign, arms were brought out and piled on deck, and the 
‘‘ boys,” having received a nip of grog, gave three lusty 
cheers for the ‘‘old man,” as the captain is invariably 
called, no matter how young. The crew were mostly fel- 
lows who had worked in the gold ‘‘ diggins,” and were now 
taking a cruise for a change. 

We had two six-pounder carronades on board, with a 
Vol. V., No. 4—27. 


there were no more than fifteen savages in it, and they 
were holding up bunches of bananas and fine-looking birds, 
as if inviting a trade. 

One dark ‘“‘ gentleman” stood up and treated us to a 
magnificent speech, which of course we applauded in proper 
3ritish fashion, although not one of us knew a single word 
that was uttered : but I heard the boatswain, not far from 
his gun, explaining to some of the ordinary seamen that 
‘‘ that there woolly-headed feller was just only axing of the 
captain how he would like to be done—roasted cr fried.” 

Having made a most effective display of our armed ship’s 
company, I piped the hands to their task again, ordering 
the midshipmen to mount guard on the poop. I had now 
a good chance to examine the proa and its crew of fourteen 
men and two women, as I counted them: and truly they 
were a strange lot. 





On a bamboo pole were tied about thirty of the most 
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gorgeous birds I ever saw ; they were of the Lory tribe, and 
had very lovg tails and high topknots, and were altogether 
of the most indescribably brilliant colors imaginable. On 
the proa’s deck, also, were a great quantity of bows and 
arrows, spears, etc. 

Now, I had seen some 
Malays, Indians, and Australian aborigines ; but for utterly 
debased appearance and repulsive looks, I never sw the 
match of these people. Imagine a middle-sized African 
neero, with the flattest of noses and the pig-like eyes of the 
Chinese coolie, a vast, cavernous mouth, extending almost 


African negroes, Chinese coolies, 


from ear to ear, and filled with immense teeth, a face bee- 
tle-browed, seamed and tattooed into all shapes of ugliness, 
lips disfigured by gashes and transfixed with fish-bones, 


g 
the whole surmounted by a huge brush of black wool, 
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glass, which lay face upward, and as each savage peered 
into it and beheld his own visage—which he had probably 
never seen before—he must have arrived at the conclusion 
that some intruder, or possibly a devil, was in it. 

It was most amusing to witness the state of excitement 
into which that poor, unoffending toilet article threw our 
Visitors. 

At last, with a terrific howl, they all dashed their spears 
at the unlucky glass, shattering it into a thousand pieces, 
Again and again were the howling and stabbing repeated as 
they viewed the little bits of glass. We thought it best to 
retire behind the bulwarks, and keep our muskets pointed 


| toward che savages ; but they quickly slipped the rope, and 


| were off. 


every lock of which sticks out at right angles to the part of | 


the skull on which it grows, and giving the head an appear- 
ance of enormous size, uttterly disproportionate to the body 
below it, although the latter was by no means small, and 
sone idea will be afforded of the Papuan savage as he then 
vas, and still is. Of course the savage crew were entirely 
wiked, except a few who had a small piece of matting round 
their waists. 

Now for the proa. This was nothing more than a raft of 
bamboo, laid over two canoes formed out of single trees 
hollowed out by fire, or whatever rude stone implements 
the people hate. I never saw a trace of any metal among 
The canoes are generally about twenty or thirty 
feet long, and are separated by bamboos lashed over them, 
so that they lie parallel to each other, at about twelve feet 


them. 


apart. A raft is laid on them, and a mat house built on 
that. The paddlers sit down along the edges of the raft 


when at work, and there are two, or even four masts, with 
mat sails, in each proa, which, whether large or small, can 
Le propelled along pretty fast. 

The bows, arrows and spears were of the rudest make, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the heads of the arrows, 
which were pretty good. Some were tipped with the long, 
lance-like, finely serrated spines of the stingray fish, but 
most with bits of fowl-bones—the stingray spines look very 
neat, and are reputed poisonous. None of the arrows were 
feathered. The bows were made of bamboos split, and 
were rough, but effective. Some of the fish-spears were 
made simply of a bit of ironwood, split into four prongs 
and stuck into a bamboo pole, with two little wedges, cross- 
wise, keeping the prongs apart. 

Being placed at a great advantage then, I allowed the 
**boys ” a chance of trading with the savages, and forthwith 
the barter began. In return for colored shirts and ker- 
chiefs we got a perfect museum of bows and arvows and 
other warlike instruments, besides two dozen of those mag- 
nificent birds before alluded to. 


The natives would not come on our decks, nor would | 


they permit our lads to go down on to the proa ; every- 
thing had to be thrown down or hauled up with a string. 
Whenever one rather daring youngster would offer to go 
down the rope, they would set up a jabber, grasp their 
spears, and loosen the rope they were fast to. This would 
bring our muskets to the shoulder, and another speech 
would be the result. 

Wishing to sce the effect, I threw them down a small 
looking glass. One fellow dexterously caught it, and turned 
it round and round until his eye met the image of his face. 
Evidently he did not recognize himself, for he got into a 
rage, and made a dart behind the’glass to grasp the intruder. 
Not being able to do so, he uttered a yell and dropped the 
glass. Instantly grasping a spear, he threw himself into a 
warlike attitude, which the whole of his fellows followed : 
and thon commenced a war-dance around the unfortunate 





Then we had the amusement of watching them invest 
themselves with the old clothes we had given them. They 
put on shirt supside down, and handkerehiefs round their 
waists ; and one individual we saw busily employed in try- 
ing to get on a pair of old trowsers by running his arms 
through the legs. 

The crew afterward made for the shore, joining their 
friends in the big crowd of proas, who thickened round 
them on their approach, evidently to hear their report ; and 
after a short interval we noticed the entire flotilla enter the 
creek, and soon the place looked quite deserted. 

I now began to feel very anxious, for I felt certain that 
they would attack us during the night ; so we redoubled 
our efforts to heave off our ship. Ton after ton of coals was 
got up from the fore hold and pitched overboard, luff upon 
luff was clapped on the after-anchor cable, but all to no pur- 
pose ; the vessel was immovable. I observed that the tide 
rose and fell but very little, not more than two feet ; how- 
ever, every man worked with a will, and, as night closed in 
on us, we made arrangements for the worst. All the boats 
were cleared away and provisioned, and an extra watch was 
set. 

The moon was near the full, but the sky was much over- 
cast, and the breathless calm which prevailed encouraged 
the dull haze which sets in on such a night in the tropics ; 
still, we could see a reasonable distance, and hear much fu- 
ther. 

We had now one watch to keep guard and the other to 
work at lighting the ship. The boatswain stood by his 
guns ; sentries were posted fore and aft; the cook had his 
coppers full of scalding water; while the carpenter, after 
grinding all the cutlasses to almost razor-like sharpness, 
slyly filled the two guns to the muzzle with an assortment 
of nuts and bolts, notwithstanding that they had been 
already loaded with grape and canister. 

About ten o’clock a sharp little middy standing near me 
gave a ‘* Hish !” 

**Did you hear that ?” said he. ‘‘ They’re coming, sir ?” 

Putting my ear to the rail, I soon heard a confused noise, 
as of a lot of craft being forced through the water. 

‘You're right, Bob,” said I; ‘‘ they are coming, for cer- 
Call all hands to their stations—but no noise, mind.” 

In a minute the word was passed, and every man was at 
his prearranged post, with his arms in readiness. 

Not a light was visible from our decks or skylights ; and, 
as the chief officer came on the poop to report all ready, I 
began to discern a vast flotilla of proas coming straight from 
the shore toward us, 

I had just sent the mate forward to take charge of the 
forecastle, when one of the men on guard there—probably 
through excitement—yelled out, at the top of his voice: 
‘‘Och, murther! Sure, here they are—here they are !” fir- 
ing off his musket at the same time. 

Seeing that they were discovered, with a fearful chorus of 
yells the savages dashed forward to the attack. 
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‘Stand by, lads !” I roared. 
two guns to port! Keep cool, 
yet.” 

As I spoke, a shower of arrows whistled through the rig- 
ging and rattled on our iron sides and bulwarks. The 
proas were now plainly visible, the thick of them being not 
forty yards off. : 

‘Ready !’ I shouted. ‘Fire !” 

Bang! went our two carronades, and a rattle of musketry 
commenced all along the side. 

The yells of the infuriated savages now became absolutely 
deafening. I could at once see that the whole centre of the 
fleet was destroyed, and the progress of the rest thereby 
impeded. 

We now poured a murderous fire into the struggling 
crowd, The second round from the two carronades mowed 
the savages down wholesale, and shattered their frail proas ; 
but still others pressed on, and very soon we had two huge 
proas alongside, the fiends in which were making frantic 
efforts to climb up the smooth iron wall. 

The men on our forecastle and poop poured in a wither- 
ing fire, raking the Papuans along the side : but the climax 
was reached when the cook and the steward appeared, Iug- 
ging a huge copperful of boiling water, which they quickly 
emptied over the side, right amongst the dense mass of sav- 
ages below, who were just in the act of making a living lad- 
der of themselves to get up the side. 

The effect was terrible. Down went the miserable 
wretches in agony, rolling into the sea to end their torment ; 
and, as their unscalded companions were shot down by the 
forecastle men, their groans, yells and war-cries, together 
with the firing, made the spot almost a Pandemonium. 

The main body of the savages had now retired, after the 
scalding and defeat of the occupants of the two proas along- 
side, which were left helpless, and I began to think that the 
worst was over, when ‘‘Good heaven! what’s that?” I 
exclaimed, as I saw the the great mop-lhead of a savage com- 
ing over the taffrail. 

‘* After-guards to the stern,’ I shouted ; and, as my little 
band rallied aft, we saw that another proa had come under 
our stern while we were defending the side. 

Our new assailants had actually scrambled upon deck by 
our anchor-cable, and were mustering about the wheel. 

‘*Charge them, boys!’ I cried. ‘‘ Give them the bayo- 
net !” 

There were four of them actually on deck, and the rope 
was full of others coming up. Short was the battle. My 
after-guards soon killed those that had got on deck, besides 
many off the rope, and the remainder made off, receiving, 
as they did so, a parting salutation from the old boatswain’s 
two guns. 

We were now free of the black rascals, so I proceeded to 
examine my own crew, who had fought so well. 

On calling the muster, one man was missing, and three 
had received arrow-wounds, while one man had had his ear 
blown off, owing to a comrade’s reckless firing. The men 
with the arrow-wounds were not much hurt, but dreadfully 
frightened, fearing lest the arrows had been poisoned. 

The missing man, we concluded, had been struck by an 
arrow, and fallen overboard. 

We now lowered a boat and secured the two proas which 
had been left floating alongside ; many savages were dead 
on their decks, and one was ‘‘ waterlogged,” being riddled 
by shot. 

When our excitement had somewhat abated, we got all in 
order again, and set to work to get rid of our coals, at which 
we labored until four in the morning, when, to my joy, 
a breeze sprang up off the land. 

We at once set all sail, braced sharp aback, put a heavy 


‘Keep down! Bring the 
my boys ; let them come on 
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strain on the stern cable, and prayed to Providence iar 
more wind. 


Our prayer was answered, for at about haif-past five 
o'clock a very heavy squall struck the ship flat aback. and 


with graceful motion she slid off 
afloat. 

She leaked a little, but we could easily keep it under. 
The fore compartment was full of water, as her forefoot was 
all torn away ; but, with a good iron coiiision bulkhead, the 
water was confined to a small space; so, having hauled in 
our anchor, we trimmed the ship and proceeded on our 
voyage, with two dead savages still lying on our decks as a 
reminder of the bloody deeds of that dreadful night. a 

Hastily stripping the two proas which were alongside of 
whatever warlike implements they contained, we cut them 
adrift with their ghastly crews, first adding to them the 
bodies of the men who were lying weltering where they had 
fallen on our decks. 

At night, and amid such smoke and confusion, it would 
be hard to estimate the number of these wretches, who fell 
victims to their abominable propensities, but I feel sure 
that were I to say fifty or sixty, I should be ‘ unier 
the mark.” 

It was a terrible night to us, and its memories will nof, 
easily be forgotten by the little band who took part in the 
fearful drama that was enacted. 

We all felt great sorrow at the untimely end of poor Mike, 
our missing man; so at noon I mustered all hands, and. 
having offered up thanks for our deliverance, the ensign was 
half-masted, the bell tolled, and the beautiful burial service 
of the Church of England, for use at sea, was being read over 
our dear departed shipmate, when, having just got through, 
‘*We therefore commit his body to the deep,” ete., I was 
annoyed to hear a titter run through the crowd. 

Judge of my feelings when I saw the ‘‘defunct” Mike, 
sound and in the flesh, but as black as a sweep, standing on 
the deck forward ! 

I shut my book, and, having sent for Mike, found that if 
was he who had fired off his musket and given the savages 
the alarm ; fearing lest they should catch him, he had after- 
ward dived down into the coal-locker, where he had lain 
hidden in mortal terror until now. 

I need searcely say that his life was pretty uncomfortable 
for the rest of the voyage. 

Our wounded men progressed favorably, and soon were 
all right. 

Beyond a little extra pumping, and some tardiness in sail- 
ing, our ship gave us very little trouble; and, having 
crossed the Banda Sea, we stopped at Timor, where I gave 


the reef, and was again 


a detailed account of our adventure to the commander of 





| the fort, and he promised to send one of His Dutch Majes- 


ty’s ships-of-war to chastise the natives of that coast, as he 
informed me that he had several little ‘* bills” of that sort 
already against them. 

Let missionaries and humanitarians preach as they like, 
there are still wicked savages in the world, and even in the 
year of grace 1874 noship should ever venture near some of 
those far Eastern islands without having an efficient crew 
and being well armed. 

The Dutch have done a great deal of good in that lati- 
tude, and so have the British ships-of-war ; but still piracy 
and murder are carried on, and the vast island of New 
Guinea as yet remains almost a lerra incognita. 


Sucu is the prejudice of taste that the affections are often 
devoted even before we see the favored object, when the in- 
timacy is frequently insufficient to lay aside an undefinablo 


| antipathy. 
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HOW ELECTIONS ARE CONDUCTED IN FRANCE,— THE POLLS. 


HOW ELECTIONS ARE CONDUCTED 
IN FRANCE. 
By WILLIAM STAUGHTON CHASE. 


Tue prolonged and perilous French crisis is happily at 
anend. It tortured France and alarmed Europe, from the 
fateful 16th of May to the 14th of December, 1877. At the 
latter auspicious date, Marshal MacMahon extricated him- 
self from the illegal complications in which he was in dan- 
ger of being involved by evil counselors, who conspired to 
play upon his weaknesses, and even his domestic affections 
and noblest sentiments, in order to overthrow the Republic 
and set up a throne in the interests of either the Legitimist, 
the Orleanist or the Bonapartist faction. 

The Marshal accepted, at last, a Republican ministry, and 
sent to the Chambers a message befitting a President of 
the French Republic. In this 
message he proclaimed it to be 
the duty of the Government to 





unit of territorial division to which the list belongs. Each 
commune has two lists, the one for municipal elections, 
the other for the election of Deputies; every elector on 
the former has ipso facto the right of voting for a Deputy, 
but all those who vote for the Chamber are not necessarily 
municipal electors as well. 

The lists are revised every year, betwen January Ist and 
March 31st. No soldier or sailor on active service has a 
vote ; and the gendarmes are considered, for the purpose of 
this prohibition, as soldiers on active service. Every male 
citizen, twenty-five years of age, enjoying his civil and po- 
litical rights, is eligible for election to the Chamber, even 
though he may not himself be an elector. A residence 2f 
at least six months in a particular commune is one condition 
of the right to vote, but the candidate is under no such 
obligation. 

Soldiers and sailors on active service cannot become can- 
didates for the Assembly, but this does not apply to those 
who are on the reserve. Certain 
other persons connected with 
the public service are not eligible 





defend and maintain the repub- 
lican institutions in which the 
French people has repeatedly 
affirmed its confidence; and he 
fully the national 
judgment and will, as expressed 
by universal suffrage at the elec- 
tions of October 14th, 1877. 

It will, therefore, be timely 
and interesting to glance at the 
law, or rather the group of laws, 
under which these memorable 
and decisive elections were held. 

The principal election law in 
France is that of November 30th, 
1876. Every Frenchman twenty- 
one years old, not specially 
affected by a civil or political 
disqualification, has the right to 
vote. The voter’s name must be 
inscribed in a register, and his 
vote taken in the commune or 


recognized 





DISTRIBUTING TICKETS, 


in the arrondissement in which 
they exercise their functions. 
Among these are the judges, the 
chief officers of police, the in- 
spectors of education, the tax- 
collectors, inspectors of forests, 
Government engineers, and the 
archbishops, bishops and vicars- 
general, There is an exception, 
however, in favor of many 
functionaries of this kind who 
hold office within the Department 
of the Seine. 

Numerous and minute clauses 
of the law affect the right of 
meeting, and other means of car- 
rying on a candidature. An elec- 
toral committee, within the terms 
of the law, is a temporary associ- 
ation formed for the purpose of 
supporting a candidate. Every 
such association of less than 
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twenty persons 
may be formed 
without adminis- 
trative authoriza- 
tion. The ‘‘elec- 
toral period” 
begins twenty 
days before the 
election, and, for 
most purposes, 
ends in fifteen 
days from that 
time, or within 
five days of the 
taking of the vote. 

During this 
period, electoral 
documents may 
be posted on the walls or circulated’ ithout an authorization, 
though copies of them must be left with the Procureur of 
the Republic. Posters must be of colored paper, white being 
exclusively reserved for the placards of the Government. 
All persons, even women and children, may post bills during 
this period. The unauthorized tearing down of posters is 
considered an act of intimidation, and is punishable by im- 
prisonment. Electoral documents may be sent through the 
post at any time, but when they are circulated by private 
agents, copies of them must be left with the Procureur. 

The sale and the distribution of journals in the public 
thoroughfares cannot be forbidden by the Government. 
The peddler of newspapers, however, must have a license, 
which is revokable only for personal misconduct, and not 
on account of the sale of any particular journal. This law 
was constantly evaded, not to say broken, by the Govern- 
ment at the time of the elections in last October. 

During the electoral period, public meetings for the sup- 
port of candidates 
may be held, but 
only registered 
electors and the 
candidates may 
attend. These 
meetings must be 
preceded by a 
formal notice of 
the intention to 
hold them, signed 
by seven persons 
and left with the 
Prefect of Police, 
or the Prefect of 
the Department. 
A receipt for the 
notice will be de- 
livered, and this 
must be produced 
when required. 
One full day must 
clapse between 
the delivery of 
the receipt and 
the holding of the 
meeting. Meet- 
ings must neither 
be held in the 
open air nor pro- 
longed beyond 
the hour f xed for 
the closing of 





OPENING THE BALLOTS. 








COUNTING THE VOTES, 


public  establish- 
ments in the 
district. Every 
meeting must 
have a president 
and at least two 
assessors, respon- 
sible for the main- 
tenance of order, 
and the preven- 
tion of breaches 
of the law. The 
Government may 
also send a 
functionary, who 
will wear the in- 
signia of his 
oftice, and will 
have the right of choosing his seat at the meeting. He 
may dissolve the meeting, if the speakers, after due warn- 
ing, persist in discussing matters foreign to the question 
under consideration, or in the event of disorder. The 
Prefect of the Police of Paris, or the prefects of the de- 
partments may adjourn any meeting likely to lead to a 
breach of the peace, and the Minister of the Interior may 
absolutely forbid its being held. 

Private meetings are free, on the principle of the inviola- 
bility of domicile. Any citizen may call together any num- 
ber of other citizens, either in his own house or in a public 
building, for the discussion of electoral affairs. The essen- 
tial mark of a private meeting is the personal invitation sent 
by the convener to every one attending it. The invitation 
must bear the name and address of the person to whom it is 
sent. It should, as a rule, be placed in the hands of the 
person for whom it is intended, by the bearer, and the dis- 
tribution of invitations in public places must be carefully 

avoided. Per 
= sonal intimacy 
between inviters 
and invited is not 
necessary to the 
validity of an in- 
vitation. The 
private meeting 
must be held in 
a covered place, 
and with closed 
doors, so that 
none but the in- 
vited hear 
what passes. 
These conditions 
observed, it may 
take place in any 
building — café, 
theatre or hall 
but, to make 
assurance doubly 
sure, a house is 
always to be pre- 
ferred, 

The system of 
official candida- 
ture, so much 
abused under the 
empire, is not 
forbidden by the 
law; it is only 
discouraged. 





TURNING OUT THE BALLOTS. 


can 











The Ministers in power during the October elections took 
no heed of the discouragement, and revived the evil in 
full force. A law proposing the definite abolition of official 
candidatures was rejected by a majority of four votes in the 
National Assembly. ‘The law, however, as it stands, forbids 
the distribution of voting papers, nuddress« s, etc., by the 
agents of authority, in the interest of particular candidates. 

The vote is taken in the principal place in the commune, 
and generally in the Marie, or Mayor’s house. The larger 
communes may be divided into sections, for voting pur- 


poses, by a decree of the Prefect. Votes are received be- 


tween eight in the morning and six at night, and on one day | 


only. 

Each “ college,” or electoral section, must have a burean, 
composed of a president, four assessors and a secretary. 
The Mayor, or some person representing him, presides as a 
The assessors are selected from among the 


In place of 


matter of right. 
municipal councilors, ‘able to read and write.” 
these, however, the two oldest and the two youngest electors, 
having the same qualification, may be empowered to act. 
In Paris, where the municipal councilors are not assessors 
The secretary is chosen from 
The bureau 
Its 
a provisional 
all difficulties 


» of order is in the hands 


by right, this is always done. 

the electors by the preside nt 
must not be constituted before the « 
duty is to watch the voting, and to make 
ruling, for which it must assigi 
that may arise. The maintenan 
of the president, and no armcd force may either enter or 


and assessors. 


ypening of the hall. 


reasons, on 


approach the polling-place without authorization. 
cussion in the voting hall is absolutely forbidden. 
beginning to take votes, the president must read aloud the 
penalties for infractions of the electoral law. The voting 
urns are then examined in the presence of the electors, to 
prove that they are empty and have but one opening, and 
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must be so arranged as to admit of this kind of inspection. 
The voting papers must be white, and all on colored paper 
are annulled. Those annulled for this cause, however, go to 
swell the majority obtained by valid papers in the count. 
Those annulled for other causes, such as the signature of a 
voter, the omission of the candidate's ete., count 
neither on one side nor the other. The papers annulled and 
those in regard to which there is any dispute are preserved ; 
Shou] 
the candidate with a majority fail to obtain a number of vot 
equal to a fourth of the number of names on the register, 
there must be a second poll, within a week or ten days «/ 
the first. No matter what the majority in this instance, i: 
carries the election. 


name, 


all the rest are burned in presence of the electors. 


To this condensed summary of the election laws and 
customs in France, may be appended as a model of its kind 
the eloquent speech made by Victor Hugo, when he pr 
sided over a meeting in Paris on the 12th of last October, in 
support of M. Grévy’s candidature. 

On that occasion Victor Hugo said : 

She knows what she wants. Mont- 
esquieu would hesitate to say to her, ‘My policy.’ Wash- 
ington would not dare to say, ‘My will.’ At the feet of 
universal suffrage the clouds will disperse. France will give 
her orders, and no matter who it will be, he will obey. I 
will not offer anybody the insult of doubting his obedience. 
The victory is already certain. We feel some pity, and we 


**France is of age. 


| will not push our victory beyond reasonable bounds. But 


All dis- | 


Before | 


are afterward double-locked, one key remaining in the hands | 


of the president, and the other in those of the eldest among 


the “‘scrutineers,” or examiners of votes, who are 


selected 
from the electors. 

Each voter should, as a matter of convenience, though not 
as a matter of obligation, bring with him a card certifying 
that his name has been duly inscribed upon the register. 
Electors who have forgotten their cards may, however, 
establish their identity by other means. 

The voting paper must be prepared outside the polling- 
place ; and this may be done either by the elector or by 
another person in his behalf. The paper may be either 
written or printed. It should contain only the name of the 
candidate ; any addition of ‘‘unconstitutional or insulting 
expressions,” will render it null and void. It must not be 
signed by the elector, The voter, on approaching the bu- 
reau, gives his card to one of the assessors, who compares it 
with the name in the register, and, this done, the elector 
hands his voting paper, carefully folded and bearing no ex- 
ternal mark whatever, to the president, who at once drop 
it into the urn. The card, with one corner torn off, is the: 
returned to the elector for future use, should a second vot 
be required. 

At six o’clock the urns are opened, the number of vot 
counted and compared with the number of persons who 
have voted. The bureau then places the scrutineers in 
groups of not less than four at different tables in the hall. 
The voting papers are laid out in heaps on the tables 
a scrutineer takes them up one by one, reads out the namx 
of the ea voted fox to be entered by another 
scrutineer on a list prepared for the purpose—and then 
hands each voting paper to a third scrutineer for a verifica 
tion of te accuracy of the reading. While this is going on 
the electu.; have full power to verify the returns for them- 
selves by passing freely between the different tables, which 


ndidates 





the triumph of law and right is certain. Have faith in the 
country and never despair. France has a predestined mis- 
sion. Bleeding, mutilated, set to ransom, given up to the 
factions of the past, She smiles superbly and works miracles 
in the field of ideas and in the field of events. She makes 
ever her catastrophes serve as a foundation for the future. 
Yes, you may expect everything of France. She makes 
use of the most formidable revolutions to found the most 
stable of governments.” 

Thus far the predictions of the illustrious poet 
statesman have been happily fulfilled. 


and 


SINGULAR PHENOMENON, 

There was once found, says the Inyo Independent, quoted 
by the San Francisco Examiner, a pair of field glasses 
in the desert near what is known as Death Valley. The 
glasses are supposed to have belonged to Hahn, a lost guide 
of Wheeler’s Expedition. They were brought into one of 
the interior towns by an Indian, and were purchased from 
him. The most singular fact connected with them is that 
every object within range of where the glasses had been 
lying for a year or more is distinctly photographed upon 
them. We have heard of such phenomena before, but this 
is one of the most remarkable instances we remember. 

Both object-glasses are covered with perfect and bear- 
tiful photographs or etchings of desert shrubs; stems, 
and leaflets are distinctly 
There is no mixture 
or confusion of one plant,with another, each having a clear 


branches, leaf stalks. Leaves 


marked as if laid on by a master-hand. 


border of unmarked glass, rendering it probable that tho 
sun or lightning photograph, or whatever it may be, was 
received through the eyeglass. 

These pictures seem to occupy a position about the cen 
tre of each of the object-gla-ses, but a little nearer the 
plane than the convex side. 


Or all the paths leading to a woman’s love, pity is the 
straightest. 
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THE PRISONER. 
By 
ls rt the sun that shines through the grating, 
Brightening the gloom of the dark dungeon walls ? 
Is it the lark—bird of heaven—whose warbling 
Falls on his ear and melodiously calls ? 


ARTHUR MATTISON, 


Not the fair sun, but the eyes of his loved one, 
Pure, soft and holy as soft morning stars; 
Not the lark’s note, but the voice he adoreth, 
Sweet shine and breathe thro’ his rude prison bars, 


Swift past the sentry, who slept in morn’s dawning, 
Like a spirit she glided—she passed like a breath. 
{leart-guided she sped to the call of her lover, 
Who, chained in that cell, bravely waited for death. 


As steel to the magnet he flew to that grating, 
Their lips through the rough lattice tenderly met; 
His eyes shone with rapture while gazing upon her; 
Hers with quick-flowing tears were lovingly wet. 
\ file and a cord, with a sharp-pointed dazger, 
Her white, trembling hands thro’ that barrier passed ; 
‘Then she stole softly back, and his heart stop)’d its beating, 
As the sentinel’s form like a phantom she passed! 


Ere the next morning beams, in his arms he folds her! 
His heart beats with joy, her’s with bliss and with pride 

No stancheons impede now the lovers’ fond greeting— 
In freedom he lovingly stands by her side. 


“ DOLORES.” 


AD I married in haste to repent at 
4 leisure? Some unseen power seemed 
to project this old saw into my heart, 
Me for I knew it could not have arisen 
s there, even while I was looking at 
Dolores, my bride, my wife — one 
short half hour my wife—two months 
ago a stranger. 

How strange it seemed to think 






that those warm Oriental eyes lighted 
on some one then, not on me, and yet 
I never felt the shadow of her pres- 
ence thrill me day or night, nor heard 
the echo of that voice which will 
vibrate for ever through my life! 

Ah, well, Thad married in haste. ‘A fair face and a tender 
voice had made me mad and blind.” 

I had found her (shades of my Puritan ancestors forgive 
me!) on the stage ; not an actress, but a singer in some 
petty concert-room. I pitied her first, then loved her. I 
looked into those great, slumbrous brown eyes, with the 
amber ligl:ts in them that seemed to kindle at my glance, 
and I became her slave at once. Now she was mine. Iwas 
poor enough, but a man can work; I pleased myself with 
dreams of toil for her. 

[had rented a pretty little cottage near the sea for the 
Summer. I was willing to go into the hot city every day 
to drudge if I could leave her in thet cool, sheltered nest, 
and keep all hardship from her. The half hour since mar- 
riuge had been spent in driving out to our new home. 

[ felt such a thrill of delight as I opened the gate, as T 
pointed out the jasmine which would breathe its fragrance 
at our window, as I drew jn the fresh, salt breath of the 
sea, and saw its waves curling up the distant beach—as I 
pictured all this new home would be to me, who had lived 
in boarding-houses ever since leaving my dear New Eng- 
land home, aJl it must be to her, an orphun lett to struggle 





that she was in the world a year ago! | 
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against trial and temptation—I wondevei that she said so 
little. 

**Dolores,” I said, ‘‘are you pleased ?” 

She stood by the window, looking out ; she turned as I] 
spoke. The jasmine, fluttering about in a soft sowth wind, 
seemed to frame the lovely, glowing picture of my wife as 
she stood there, still in her bridal dress. Her eyes, slowly 
raised, as she always moved them, with a sleepy grace, 
seemed to grow luminous at my look; her tawny bair, 
bronze in the dusk and gold in the sun, the color of Indian 
water-snakes, was drawn back in simple folds and coils 
about her head. It seemed to shine through the floating 
blonde vail like sunshine through a mist. Her Spanish 
blood gave that faint golden tinge that flickered over the 
creamy curves of cheek and chin. From her Spanish grand- 
méther, she had told me, her liquid musical name had been 
handed down to her—Dolores. 

But I waited for her answer. 

‘**Love in a cottage,” she said, with a low laugh ; ‘don't 
you think, Arthur, we'll be just a little bored, after a 
while, with nothing to look at but sea and sky and one 
another ?” 

**T shall have the best of it,” I said, ‘‘for I can look at 
you, and I’m sure the wide world holds nothing better worth 
looking at ;” but I felt a little cold chill come like a frost 
over my budding hopes. 

‘Oh, I dare say we'll get on,” she said, carelessly, begin- 
ning absently to pull the leaves from her bridal bouquet, 
and to let them fall at her feet. ‘ You can ask your friends 
out here to little /é/es, and I can go in with you when it gets 
too rural. You see, I’ve had so much society in my life, and 
every night was a sort of party——” 

**Oh, Dolores!’ I exclaimed, ‘‘don’t allude to that hor- 
rible concert-hall ; it maddens me when I think of it, and the 
red-faced man who handed you on, and that thin jackanapes 
who used to throw you flowers, and——” 

**Oh, you jealous boy !” Dolores said, languidly ; ‘they 
were all well-meaning people, and they admired me; they 
couldn’t help that, you know. It was a sort of triumph, 
after all, and I liked it. I don’t think I ever was happier 
than the night I sang ‘Qvwel/c est Jolie.’ I brought down the 
house, I can tell you. I had six bouquets, and there was a 
splendid ring in one of them. Ah, me!” and Dolores looked 
out to the distant sea, and actually sighed. 

‘The happiest time in your life, was it ?” I said, with a 
pang, as I took her hand in mine. ‘ Think that over again, 
my love.” 

Oh, Arthur, you understand ; before I had seen you, I 
mean.” : 

‘Well, darling, don’t talk or think of the time when you 
sang love-songs for other men. 
now.” 

“And this is my cage,” she said, with her low laugh 
again, which seemed to have a weird, mocking sound. 

A sea-mist crept up and dimmed the scarlet and gold of 
sunset, and it seemed that cold, vaporous hands had touched 
my heart. The waves on the beach sounded like songs oi 
wreck and ruin ; the fresh wind was like an articulate sigh. 
I closed the window where the jasmine waved its green 
banner, for it seemed to me that a chill had erept in 
somehow upon the world and life. How little I had read 
in this new book that I had taken to myself ? What 
would I find there as page after page unfolded beneath my 
eyes ? 

Well, shall I tell you what I read? Never one high re- 
solve, never one noble aspiration, never one thought for 
others’ happiness, never one line of pitying sympathy for 
others’ woe. This gloriously-bound volume was dedicated 
to self; it was filled with longings for wealth, and all it cap 


You are my singing-bird 








bring—jewels, gorgeous silks, laces, bijouterie, delicate cates, 
to tempt a voluptuous taste. 
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HOW ELECTIONS ARE CONDUCTED IN FRANCE,— CLOSING THE POLLS.—SEE PAGE 420. 


had been handed down ready made from the past? She 
| was dowered with the faults and frailties of her dead ances- 


There were other lines there, darker; fouler, scarlet with | tors as with her hair and eyes.” 


sin, which I read not yet; for 
I excused her. 


this ; 


must not be measured by the straight-laced Puritan rules 
which would do for the cold in’ clime, who are, therefore, 


cold in blood. 
grace, 
slee py 
which seem 
only to hold 
passion in a 
leash, 
it may spring 
at any time like 
a wild and un- 
tamed beast, 
her blood that 
kindles to 
flame, her aim- 
less, voluptuous 
life — all these 
I laid to the 
of that 


ances- 


her 
eyes, 


whence 


charge 
Spanish 
tress. 
“Poor Dol- 
ores! Was she 
to blame for the 
faults which 


I loved her, I idolized all | 
This warm, Oriental nature, I thought, 


And I was happy for a while. To see that face near me, 
to note the indolent grace with which she floated rather than 
walked about the house, to take a stroll on the beach some- 
times, and watch the eyes of Dolores kindle till the amber 
lights came into them like a sunshine, to touch the shining 
head with its 
gold-bronze 
folds of softest 
hair — only to 
be near her, 
filled me with 
a delicious hap- 
piness that was 
almost akin to 
pain. 

I was sorry 
when people 
began to flock 
out to see us; 
but Dolores ex- 
hausted herself 
in her efforts to 
please. She 
began to sing 
again, and I 
heard ‘‘Qu’elle 
est Jolie” ring- 
ing through the 


Her needs are different, and her indolent ! 








CARRYING THE ELECTORAL URNS FROM THE POLLS, 
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little parlor in an 
arch, insinuating 
voice, which 
somehow brought 
up the concert- 
room with its 
very tone, and 
made me feel 
that the temple of 
home was dese- 
crated. But I 
stifled such ether- 
eal notions, for I 
knew Dolores 
would not under- 
stand them. I 
sighed over my 
broken dream as 
I saw the old 
hunger for ap- 
plause, the old 
desire to be seen 
and admired, stir- 
ring in her heart. 

One evening 
there seemed to 
be a hush in 
nature. Thesuun, 
red-hued, had 
sunk to rest amid 
a vaporous, rose- 
flushed haze that 
still lingered in 
the horizon; the 


air had swooned away and died of heat; not one of the 
white fleet of lilies in the garden stirred a silken sail. 

I stepped out quietly on the little piazza, while Dolores 
sat by the piano and languidly waited the turning of the 
leaves. A gentleman—Captain Sinclair—was performing 
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this task, and I could not help stopping at the window to | by the sight. 


look in at the gay picture—my wife in an amber-hued dress 


of some gauzy 
material that 
floated about 
her like woven 
sunshine. It 
was made low 
in the neck. 
Her beautiful 
arms and 
shoulders were 
covered, but 
not concealed, 
by soft, puffed 
lace. A coral 
pin fastened 
the lace at her 
throat, and a 
searlet flower 
lit up the 
dusk- bronze 
of her hair. 
Her voice 
sounded out 
full and strong 
in a song of 
Béranger as I 
looked in at 
her —‘‘ Encore 





AN ELECTION-MEETING IN A SUBURB OF 





PARIS. 
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des amours.” She 
always sang 
French songs. 
They suited the 
tones of her 
voice, which was 
sweet, but not 
capable of varied 
expression—a 
voice which never 
deepened to 
pathos, and could 
only rise toa 
shallow,  glitter- 
ing, false senti- 
ment, or (tho 
thought smote 
me then, and 
seemed to quiver 
in my heart like 
a poisoned arrow) 
to a seeming 
passion full of 
dangerous, im- 
plied meanings. 
This thought 
struck me as I 
saw Dolores raise 
her eyes to Cap- 
tain Sinclair 
while, in a clear, 
rich voice, she 
sang the line— 


‘*Ma voix encore a des chants amoureux.” 
T had seen that look before. I knew how the amber lights 
floated in the eyes, how ripe and red were the lips that 


trembled with the words, and I turned away, half stunned 


As I went, some one near the window said, ‘‘ What a 


beauty she 
is!” in a low 
tone. 

‘That fatal 
gift—beauty !” 
returned the 
other, signifi- 
cantly. 

And I then 
walked about, 
thinking of 
that word, 
‘*fatal,” with 
a thousand 
suggestions 
tearing and 
gnawing like 
wild beasts at 
my heart. 
What did the 
man mean by 
fatal? 

Then I be- 
gan to have a 
contempt for 
myself, to be 
so disturbed 
by a look and 








a line of song. Why, Dolores never knew what she sang, 
and her eyes were made for such glances, But I said | 
to her the next morning, while she languidly sipped her | 
coffee : 
“* My love, Captain Sinclair comes here a good deal.’ 
** Does he ?” with a slow look. 
‘‘Yes. You've noticed it. Turns the leaves of your music- 
book, and hangs about you always.” 
“So he does,’#letting her glance fall indolently on th: 
cup again. 





‘And, Dolores, you must never sing that song again. 
There’s nothing in the words, I believe ; but I don’t choose | 
my wife to-sing again, and look as she did last night at any 
other man.” 

[was conscious that I was making a fool of myself, be- | 
cause I could not define the glance, half passionate, half | 
tempting, which she had given to Captain Sinclair. 

I expected the scorn that kindled in her eyes, the flush | 
that made her face so ravishingly beautiful, and I was ready | 
then to beg forgiveness. 

“Are you going crazy, Arthur ?” she said. ‘‘ What is Cap- 
tain Sinélair to me 2” 

*T,don’t know,” I said. ‘*A worshiper, I think.” 

“You can forbid him the house, if you like,” 
‘but Iam not aslave. My voice and my eyes are free.” 

I was silent. Ihad no more to say. I resolved to bide 
my time, and watch. I could not forbid Captain Sinclair’s | 


*-. . . . | 
visits on the ground that my wife looked at him ; so it went | 


she said ; | 


on. looked at him some- 
times with a feeling almost like pity, struggling with the 
fiercest jealousy in my heart. 
deeper and deeper into a fatal passion for Dolores! 


The man was always there. I 


How, step by step, he plunged 
I could 

i had 
seen all those witching wiles before, every piquant pout of | 
the crimson lips, every flash of the amber eyes that flooded 
one’s heart with sunshine, every lithe, undulating motion of 
that figure that seemed to float to mu-ic as if it **‘ modulated 
so to sn unheard melody ”—all were familiar to me, all had 
been tried on me, and a maddening doubt glided, cold and 


Had this 


remember the same steps in my own experience. 





slimy as a snake, into my heart as I watched. 


woman ever loved me ? 


I grew 
nothing ; 


could settle down 
seemed to blossom 


restless and feverish. I to 
but into a fuller | 
The atmosphere of adoration which she breathed 
agreed with her. My heart fails me asI goon. Although 
this record can never be produced against me, although no 
earthly tribunal can ever take this case before its bar, yet I 


my wife 


beauty. 


shrink from writing down the words of confession ; yet I 
feel that only so can I find a little respite from the torture 
that gnaws my heart day and night. I have confessed to 
God ; but He sees cause and effect. He can weigh ‘ motive, 
condition, means, appliances,” and I can trust His mercy ; | 
but I tremble at the thought of my fellow-man ; and yet, 
before many suns shall crimson in the west I shall be 
beyond the reach of human words of censure or praise. 

Weeks moved their slow length along, and the leaves | 
erew crimson with the first frost. A like deadly frost had 
blighted my life, and the blood seemed to tear madly 
through my veins, a consuming fire burned in my heart 
and brain; for I began to loathe the 
Dolores gave me, and the siren songs she sung, and the ten- 
der words which sometimes fell from her lips. Then, at | 
times, a fierce love possessed me and overwhelmed my rea- | 
son, and I would snatch her to my heart and almost crush 
her in an agonized embrace. 

“This party, Arthur ?” she said, one morning as I was | 
going totown. ‘‘ You hate all such affairs, I know.” 

“* Whose ?” T asked, abruptly. 
* There's that horrid wrukie on your forehead again !” 





false smiles which | 


) s] 


| flowers, of course,” 


| loved me once. 


| but could I leave her 
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he cried, passing her velvet-soft hand over the place. 
**Poor boy ! he shall not be bored ; he shall stay at home 
with his paper and a meersclaum, and have his little Eden 
all to himself, so he shall.” 

** Eden, oh! ah, yes! the trail of the serpent is over the 
I answered, gloomily. ‘* Let me see— 
where is this party ?” 

** At the Grays’.” 

**T’'ll leave it to you to decline.” 

** Very well ; I'll decline for you.” 

** And for yourself,” I said, positively. 

She made a pretty little gesture of indifference to me 
words, and said : 
‘Oh, no; I shall go.” 
** Alone ?” 


**Oh, some one will see me home. You know your little 


| wife is never at a loss.” 


“IT know that, to my sorrow,” I said. ‘‘ Dolores, have 
you ever given up even a whim for my sake ? Won’t you 
Make me happy by giving up this party.” 

** What an absurdity !” she said, with the light absolutely 
blazing in her eyes. ‘*Can you only be happy when othe: 
people make sacrifices to you, like some grim old idol who 
is supposed to find pleasure in burnt offerings ? You want 
me to offer up all my little plans and pleasures—roasted to 
death, I suppose, for your enjoyment. No, sir! If you 
aspire to goodness, be happy, as the good men are in the 
biographies ; find your happiness in seeing others happy. 
as I shall be to-morrow night.” 

‘“*T believe you, Dolores,” I said, angrily ; ‘it is your life. 
What a pity I ever took you from that eternal /ée in the 
concert-room for this dull home ! What a fool I was to sup- 
pose any humdrum love of one man would atone for the 
adoration of the choice spirits there !” 

Her eyes blazed and kindled. 

** You are right,’ she said. ‘‘ You made a mistake.” 

‘Which I shall atone for by a life-long misery !" I 
exclaimed ; ‘* which you are consoling yourself for by fresh 
conquests.” 

She rose to leave the room, in her slow way. No anger 
could make her movements quick or busy, no irritation 
change the music of her veice—contained, measured, full of 
resolute purpose to please herself. 

‘** Dolores,” I said, ‘* you will not go ?” 

**T will go!” 

‘But I make it a test of your love. You vowed that you 
Are you a lie through and through ?” 


do it now ? 





“*T will go!” 

So she floated softly out of the room. I hurried out also, 
out into the crisp, fresh Autumn air that blew in dank from 
I heard the thunder of the waves on the beach, | 
saw the sun-bleached sand, the waters beat, and the gold- 
ereen mosses, and the sand-hills brown. The beach-birds 
fluttered, and a gray gull wheeled over my head. 

For one mad moment I thought of plunging into the cold 
waves there, for ever to cool the fever of heart and brain ; 
Dolores—to live, to be happy, to 
cheat, to allure some other man to her siren arms, some 


the sea. 


| other soul to make shipwreck of himself on that stony rock 


—her heart ? 

I could not; I must see this play to the end ; I must see 
the curtain fall and the lights go out upon this stage. I 
staggered, as one blinded, back to the house, with a mad 
hope once more to try argument, remonstrance, passionate 
pleading on this woman. 

I went into the little room where we had been talking. 
A faint violet odor that she loved thrilled me like her pres- 
ence ; I began to growtender. Was I not too exacting with 
this young creature, whom God had made so gloriously 








beautiful that all the world must see it and bow at her 
shrine ? Why had I put her love to such a test, so rashly 
daring the worst ? 

At the thought, I saw a bit of paper in the grate ; it was 
half consumed, and I picked it up absently to light my 
cigar. Dolores had never expected the treacherous fire to 
spare that line. I looked at it with careless eye at first ; 
but the letters danced before me in a moment, as if written 
in light. Only the signature of a letter—all the rest was 
burned ; but how well I could supply all from my bursting 
brain !— 


“ 





Yours only, my love, my darling, 
‘NoBeRT SINCLAIR.” 

I started out once more ; I waited no longer. No tender 
word, no caress could blot out those words, which seemed 
written everywhere. How I reached the office I never knew, 
for the ground seemed to rise and fall beneath my feet, the 
sea surged in my ears. 

‘And yet, and yet,” I said, ‘I have no proof that my 
wife permitted this thing. A pure wife may be adored. 
Her purity is sullied only when she permits the adoration.” 

But I sat still with the accursed paper before me, idly 
imitating the hand, in a purposeless way at first, but at 
last with a strange delight at my perfect success. Some 
day I would use this power, I said, and know and dare the 
worst. 

Does the Evil One stand ready at such hours to tempt us 
to our heart’s desire for the bargain of a human soul? I 
know not. But I know that at that moment a sudden knock 
disturbed my reverie, and I called out, in an absent way : 

**Come in !” 

Satan did not present himself, in this instance, as an 
angel of light. A villainous-looking man in a sailor’s dress 
entered. He had only one eye, but that leered about with 
the acuteness and vicious expression of two. A great scar 
stretched over one cheek and buried itself in his mouth. A 
wisp of yellow hair, lighter than his bronzed skin, hung 
down over his forehead. 

He came in with a mysterious air, as though charged with 
some important mission, and his one eye regarded me in a 
questioning way. I understood it at once. 

“Oh, I don’t want any smuggled goods,” I said, impa- 
tiently. 

‘You're a oner,” he said, with a laugh and an oath. 
‘**’Ave you bin in the business, that you know the uniform 
so well ?” 

‘‘No, but I’ve seen enough of the tribe,” I answered. 

“T say, now—come, now, have a look—don’t charge 
nothin’ for that,” he persisted, and I idly allowed him to 
display his goods, glad to be won for a moment from har- 
assing thoughts. 

T looked at the queer, shiny silks, which the fellow praised 
with unblushing front; at the jewelry, with strange arab- 
esques in blue and crimson, which looked as if it might 
have been found in the Alhambra ; at silver filigree cases, 
and amber-tipped meerschaums ; but I disappointed the 
smuggler sorely in the end. I did not rouse from the 
apathy I was in, even to inquire the price of anything. 

His one eye grew clouded. 

** You'll never see another lot like this here,” he remarked ; 
‘if I dared sell ’em open I’d make a fortune.” 

“Oh, of course,” I answered, incredulously ; ‘‘ but what’s 
that odd, Indian-looking affair got in it ?” 

T had caught sight of a very handsome, claborately-carved 
jewel-case. The wood was black as ebony, and inlaid in a 
rare manner. I thought at once that this was stolen, not 
smuggled, goods. 

“Never you mind; you don’t want to buy,” the man 
said, sulkily. a 
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My curiosity was roused. 

**Come, my good fellow, let me see that article, which is 
really curious and rare, and I will give you something for 
the time you have spent in showing me all those gimeracks 
I did not care to see.” 

The man took up the jewel-case in an undecided way. 

**You wouldn’t blow on a cove ?” he asked, 

**Oh, no—I give you my word.” 

“You're right about it,” he said ; ‘it came from Ihnjy. 
My cousin was in the war there, and this was what he called 
his ‘loot ’—plunder, ye know, sir—at Lucknow. I've heard 
him tell, often, how he finished a couple of Sikhs to get 
into the Kaiserbagh ; and when he came across this—my 
!—he expected nothin’ less than diamonds. He made 
off with it, and, blazes ! wasn’t he mad when he found the 
case was the best part of it! But he’s dead now, poor fel- 
low, and I suppose he’s satisfied.” 

The fellow gave me one more sly look, and slowly 
the case. I saw there a pair of bracelets of some sort of 
carved wood, or it might be of some resinous gum, I could 
not tell which. They were carved in medallion style—heads 
of various grotesque shapes, some of animals, with a strange 
human likeness and expression ; others, the faces of men, 
with horrible leers and animal viciousness about them. Alto- 
gether, they were ugly, inexplicable affairs, yet handsome 
in their way, with clasps of massive gold. 

As I stared at them they seemed to lecr at me in an odd 
way. I could almost have sworn that the queer faces took 
on life and regarded me with a knowing look. 

**Ts the case the best part of it ?” I asked. 

“Yes ; ’cos why, he found out that these here things are 
rank p’ison. An old Injun woman made out some twisted 
old letters on the clasp, and it said, ‘O death, I shake hands 
with thee,’ in some flowery words—poetry, Iveckon. So 
he never dared to sell ’em, and he gave ’em to me when he 
died.” 

‘** But you'll sell them ?” I said, in sudden eagerness, a 
thought mounting into my brain like strong new wine. 

‘“What for? Blast it!’ he said, ‘are you tired of liv- 


hy 9” 
ing ? 


eyes 


opened 


**T have an Indian 
cabinet, ete.,” IT went on improvising, in a headlong and 
excited manner. 

The fellow brought the glance of his one eye to bear upon 
me, and I felt as though a dark lantern had been suddenly 
turned with its full ray upon my heart. 

‘Well, as a curiosity,” he said, slowly, and named a fabu- 
lous price. e 

Thad the money there, drawn for the firm, but I could 
make it up again. It would take all my little savings for 
months, but I cared nothing for that. 

‘*When do you leave the place ?”’ I asked, in as careless 
a tone as possible. ; 

Oh, how devilish looked that one eye then ! 
it must read my soul. 

‘Well, I don’t find a very good market here—city’s got 
too much already. 
tryin’ the rural lay—quiet country-houses ; them’s the 
places ; hain’t seen nothin’ 
ration. I’m goin’ to try it.” 

‘Very well,” I said, and he went away. 

T did not take the bracelets in my hand or look at them 
again. I sealed them up in white paper, and wrote a line 
in the hand I had been imitating all day : 


‘*T want them as curiosities,” I said. 


I thought 


I reckoned on going up north, an’ 


verdant—overcome with admi- 


** My darling, if you love me only—me alone—you will wear these, 
my gift, at the party. I shall look for this token, and read in it that 
you are mine,” 


And I signed this little billet ** Robert Sinclaix,” 
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DOLORES. —‘‘I CREPT NEARER, TILL I STOOD BY TEE WINDOW WHERE THEY WERE.’’-— SEE PAGE 423, 


[looked in dull admiration at the forgery when it was 
done. How perfect it was! The hand was a free, grand 
one, with a great sweep of the curves. I questioned 
whether the gentleman himself would have known his 
writing from mine. 

It was easy to find a negro in the street with whom I had 
some acquaintance. I gave him orders to leave the parcel 
at the door of my house, with no message, and then my 
work was done. 

I had dared all. ‘I had put it to the test. I kept saying: 

‘*If she is true to me, she is safe ; if she is false, let her 
die.” 

But I could not calm myself with such thoughts. The 
blood leaped through my veins, and felt like a lava tide ; 
a hundred strange voices hissed in my ears ; my lips grew 
dry and parched, though T drank again and again ; my 
hands shook so that Icould not hold the pen. 





DOLORES. —‘‘ AS I STARED AT THEM THEY SEEMED TO LEER 
Av ME IN AN ODD way,” 


What a fever-dream was that long day! I went home at 
night weary and worn as with a week’s vigils. Dolores 
came down smiling to meet me. Her face was calm as ever. 
I read no new intelligence in the !ambent eyes. Her dress, 
of some warm wine-color, fell in the same graceful folds 
about her lithe, undulating figure. Her hair was drawn 
back in shining folds, and a wax-white camellia gleamed in 
its golden gloom. 

She was kind, almost caressing, that night ; but I shrank 
in horror from her touch. I felt a presentiment of her 








coming doom in that calm, untroubled air. Nothing moved 
her then ; the despair, the ruin of mortal hopes, the hearts 
of men were but as toys in her hand. 

I did not relent. Let Fate do her worst now ; the future 
held nothing worse for me. A line of Tennyson’s rang ever 
through my brain : 


“ Better thou wert dead before me, though I slew thee with my 
hand.” 

Better, 2 thousand times better, than to see her false, 
dragging my name—the inheritance I had received un- 
sullied from the Puritan ancestors—through the mire of 
passion and of sin. 

She was a long time dressing for that party, but I waited 
patiently ; I sat by the fire in seeming calm. No allusion 
had been made to the subject. I waited; still, the quiet- 
ness was but the outer shell. In my heart and brain all 
was chaos—a seething, restless hell. I heard the distant 
murmur on the beach, and the wind brought the mutter- 
ings ofastorm. I knew that clouds, black with thunder, 
were hanging low over the blackened main ; that the mists, 
cold and damp, were creeping up the sloping sand, over the 
salt sea-grasses ; and I heard the dark javelins of the rain 
against the window. 


Would she go? I heard, above all, the light step on the 


| stair, and the low, musical laugh, as Dolores flung open the 


door. 

‘Enter, the belle of the ball !” she cried, in a nonchalant 
way, as she swept in. 

She stood in the full lamplight, as I loeked up. She 
was dressed in a pale-green crape that fell in waves, as of 
the sea, about her, every wave crested with silver fringe ; 





DOLORES, —“ BUT I UNCLASPED THz. DEVILISH MANACLES, 
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but I looked only at the round, white arms. 
were there ! . 

Yet she did not pale before my eyes ; not a hue changed ; 
the crimson glow on cheek and lip burned on, the will-o’- 
the-wisp lights that floated in her eyes did not die out ; the 
hand, soft as velvet, stvong as steel, that touched me, did 
not even tremble ; it was firmer than mine. 

Bah ! I had been the sport of the one-eyed sailor. I had 
paid a fabulous price for a worthless bauble. I seized the 
hand firmly in mine. 

** New trinkets ?” I said, carelessly. 
these before.” 

Not a muscle moved, not a tremor shook the voice. What 


2 consummate actress the woman was ! 


‘*T have never seen 


‘These are an heirloom,” she said, laughing, ‘* handed 
down from my Spanish grandmother. 
them to you? They are grim old Indian gods, I believe.” 

I looked into her eyes for a moment. The lights that 
gleam but to betray shone there, nothing more. 

Then I glanced at the bracelets. I fancied a subtle wis- 
dom in some of the heads—a consciousness of a strange 
mission, a devilish glee in their work, a serpent-like venom 
in their expression of good-fellowship with me, as if I were 
one of them, an imp of evil. 

““Well! you study the 
Dolores, with some impatience. 
ing of ?” 

**I was thinking of an old verse on ‘ Brahma’ ”’* 


long enough!” said 


* What can you be think- 


things 


“ If the red slayer think he slay: 
And if the slain think he 
They know not well the subtle ways 

I take, and turn and come ¢ 

iw! 


“Most uncommon nonsense, I should s: 


Dolores, sweeping softly back and forward while she waited 


for the carriage. 


“*Dolores!’ I exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘throw off those 
devil’s manacles, and stay with me.” 
“T think we have finished up that subject,” she said, 


quietly. 
**Ts it so—no last word to be said ?” 
** None make yourself happy.” 
**As you will ?” 
“Yes,” and she swept out of the room. 
Was that all—was that the last word. 
in the torment of hell—in a fire that burned but did not 


there is the carriage 


consume. 
I did not feel. 
like an assaulting army. I saw the fiery arrows of the light- 
ning strike through the black clouds. I heard the rattle 
and boom of the grand artillery of heaven as 
heard not. 

[ could not wait. I must watch for myself the mareh 
of the avenger. I must be there at the supreme moment 
when the blow should fall. I staggered along the dark 
path—lit now and then with livid light, which deepened the 
gloom, with no relenting thoughts. I was not hastening to 
save the woman who had wrecked my peace, but to see her 
die! The blood raced through my veins like liquid fire. I 
stopped now and then to press the masses of dripping foli- 
age to my face. I muttered once with hot, parched lips, 
‘**God pity me!” Then I remembered, how could He pity 
me, who had murder in my heart ? 

How I reached the lighted house I know not. I lin- 
gered about it. I dared not go in with my dripping 
clothes ; but some of the lace curtains were drawn aside, 
and I looked in. 

How bright it all was, and gay ! 
music rose and fell, and surged out on the night. 


one who 


The dance went on, the 
[ Suw 


> exclaimed 
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The bracelets | 





the white gleam of the statuary—the drooping ferns, anq 
broad leaves, velvet-soft, trailing from urns of bronze and ~ 
gold; but I did not look at these, or at the myriad of 
bright-robed dancers that floated near. I saw her at last 
my wife ! 

The soft splendor of the light fell on her—on the shin- 


| mering gold of her hair—on the warm rose-tints of her cheek 


Did I never show | 





[ waited an hour } 


Then I went out into a fierce-beating rain, which | 
I heard the wild billows raging on the shore | 


—on the passion-full languors of her eyes—on the wave- 
green folds of her dress, crested with its silver foam ! 

I knew so well who stood near her in such a rapt, adoring 
way, [had no need to look at him; I only stared at this 
Undine, who had never found her soul—this soulless siren, 
who had such power to charm the souls of men. I saw her 
hold out her hand with a pretty gesture that I understood. 
She was showing the bracelets to her lover. 

And he was in the dark about it all, of course. I crept 
nearer, till I stood by the window where they were. ‘Then 
[ saw him say something, with an eager, pleading look. 
Was she paling at his words? or had she caught a glimpse 
of my ghastly face, pressed hard against the storm-beaten 
panes ? 

Then the green waves rose and fell before me like the bil- 
lows of an angry sea; silvery crests of foam flowers burst 
from every wave. Was it the lurid glare from the storm- 
cloud that made the whole revel like the dance of death ; or 
was it my brain, reeling in delirium and despair ? 

Ah! I could sec once more. I clung to the wet railing, 
and peered in. 

I could see, in spite of the fiery sparks that whirled 
before my bloodshot eyes, the dance was over. They were 
crowding around something—their faces were all ghastly— 
livid, with frightened eyes and white lips. What was it? 1 
I pushed among the crowd. No one 
had presence of mind to be surprised. I forced my way, all 
dripping as I was, and heard some one say, ‘‘ Good God— 
here is her husband !”” 

Dead, my friends—stone deal—white as the driven se: 
foam—with that last smile given to him, frozen on her lips 
—deal in the midst of her pretty little allurements—h- + 
simulated passions—her soft coquetries—dead! and may 
God have mercy on her soul and mine ! 

[ saw Robert Sinclair lean over her for 2 moment with 2 
rigid, stricken face. He felt as if God had laid His hand 
upon her to hold him back from sin ; and he shuddered the 
next moment in strong convulsions. 

3ut I was calm—for the time at least. I gave the needful 
directions. I saw her laid down on the bed in her own 
bright room. I was left a moment alone with the body. I 
hurried to the task—the bracelets ! 

Could I touch the marble-cold hands—I, the murderer ? 
I shook from head to foot. I thought the fingers closed 
with cold and deathly touch on mine—that the demoniac 
heads grew instinct with life—that the eyes shot sparks of 
fire—that they rolled out their forked tongues ; but I un- 
clasped the devilish manacles, and cast them into the fire. 
IT looked at the white arms, and saw on each livid bands of a 
violet blue. 

Ah, then, what sounds and sights! 
leering at me from the hot brands. 


must see for myself. 


T saw the demon eyes 
I heard a hundred 
tongues crying out : 

‘*Murderer !” ‘ He is here !” 

Then a friendly darkness rushed in, and stilled the hellish 
torment ; and I was insensible. 

Brain-fever they called it. How merciful it was to lay 
down life, as it were, when it became torment! When I 
came to myself, all had been over for weeks—nothing of my 
wrecked happiness—nothing of my crime left but memories. 
Ah! ond is not that too much—too much? ‘Oh, Death, I 
have shaken hands with thee !” 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE 


THE VAAL RIVER. 
By CHARLES WALTER KINLOCH. 
oe T was in the year 1840, when residing at 


(°%)_¥ 
“oF ing a temporary absence from India on sick 
leave, that I was induced to join a hunting 
expedition formed in that city, with a view 
to exploring the wild and little-frequented 
country lying to the northward of the River 
Vaal. 

My companions were a young officer of 
the Bombay army, who has since died in 
the service of his country, and a Bengal 
civilian, who is now in the Churech—and 
who, I trust, may long live to adorn, by his 
learning and his doctrine, the profession of 
which he has made choice. 

Our party comprised thirteen persons in all, the Euro- 
pean portion being represented by my two friends, myself, 
and one or two English servants, and the African by blacks 
of various denominations and tints, from the copper-colored 
Malay of the Cape, to the ebon-skinned negro of Mozam- 
bique. 

My two companions and myself were each provided with 
acommodious traveling-wagon, in the centre of which was 
a bed comfortably made upon a cartel, or frame, attached to 
the flanks of the vehicle by means of leathern straps. To 
the sides of the tent, or roof of the wagon, were appended 
canvas bags, for carrying such articles as were required for 
daily use, and above these, again, were laid our guns and 
rifles, which were secured to the roof by small leathern 
lashings. Fore and aft were large chests, containing our 
stock of gunpowder and lead, and a variety of tools for re- 
pairing the wagons in case of need—the side boxes being 
filled with plates and knives and forks, and other articles 
appertaining to the dinner-table. 

A fourth wagon carried our supplies of provisions, calcu- 
lated for a journey of six months’ duration ; a large stock of 
beads, brass-wire, tobacco, snuff and cheap gew-gaws, to 
barter with the wild tribes of the interior ; and last, but 
not least, three thousand pounds of oats—a highly import- 
ant part of the outfit, seeing how greatly the success of the 
expedition would depend on our horses reaching the hunt- 
ing-ground in good condition for the chase. 

Our route lay through the colonial townships of Somerset, 
Cradock Town and Colesberg, and thence across the Orange 
River, over a treeless, barren waste of three hundred miles 
or more, to the willow-fringed banks of the Vaal, and to 
the richly wooded Cashan Mountains, situated some ten or 
twelve miles to the northward of the latter river. 

The Vet River, the last of the numerous streamlets that 
lay between us and the plains of the Vaal, was already some 
marches in our rear. Our path, which for some days had 
run over a slightly undulating country, intersected by occa- 
sional sandhills and stony ridges, had now entered upon a 
vast expanse of desert, whose arid and shrubless soil, coy- 
ered only here and there by a few patches of a shrubby 
kind of heather, stretched away in our front till lost sight of 
in the blue haze of the far-distant horizon. There was lit- 
erally nothing to relieve the dismal monotony of the scene, 
save in one direction, to the southwest, where three table- 
shaped hills could be discerned rising out of the illimitable 
waste, and presenting to the traveler the one sole object in 
the dreary landscape for his eye to rest upon. 

As we plunged deeper into the pathless waste, the game 
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 Graham’s Town, in the Cape Colony, dur- | 
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1 became more and more abundani. Troops ot the wilde 
beest, followed by long lines of the blessbok and springbok, 
| came continually bounding across our 

Leaving the caravan one morning to pursue ‘%s course, 
my two friends and myself, attended by my English servant, 
Watson, struck across the country in pursuit of the game. 
We speedily bagged a fine springbok, which fell to a well- 
directed shot from the captain’s rifle, and after hunting the 
wildebeest for some hours, we all joined company again on 
the top of an undulating slope, where we dismounted, pre- 
paratory to making an attempt to ride down the quagga, 
which we had just seen for the first time. Accordingly, 
leaving my two friends to follow the trail of a wounded 
wildebeest which they had just discovered, I mounted my 
trusty steed, ‘‘Samson,” and taking Watson with me, 
mounted on my fleetest horse, ‘‘Chaka,” we rode in the di- 
rection where the quaggas had been observed. We soon 
perceived the troop, and had arrived within a hundred yards 
of their rearward ranks before they took alarm. There they 
stood, a goodly troop indeed, gazing at their pursuers, with 
nostrils distended and with ears erect ! 

Poor creatures! how vain were all their efforts! of how 
little avail their symmetry of form and fleetness of foot when 
opposed to the superior speed of the trained horse, and his 
greater power of enduring fatigue. 

A sharp gallop of three miles brought one of the herd to 
a stand—a fine, handsome stallion. Dispatching him with 
a single ball, delivered at arm’s length, I again pushed on 
to join my servant, Watson, who, half a mile in advance, was 
now in the very thick of the troop. Singling out a dashing 
young colt, we gave him chase, when, after a burst of a 
mile, having run him to a stand, we endeavored to capture 
him by means of a lasso, in the hope of bringing him alive 
to the camp; but after making several ineffectual efforts to 
secure him, we abandoned the attempt as impracticable, 
and our stock of animal food being low, we were com- 
pelled, in the interest of our numerous followers, to destroy 


4-9 7 r 
ve AU, 


lim. 

A single bullet sufficed to do the work, and death was 
instantaneous—a far less terrible death than that which 
would probably have awaited him «a few hours later, in the 
stealthy attack of the savage lion or the fiercer onslaught of 


the famished wolf. 

Watson was in high glee at so successful a termination 
to the day’s sport, and as he busied himself in cutting up 
the quarry, an operation in which he showed consider- 
able dexterity, he was loud in praise of his own horseman- 
ship and of the qualities of the ugble animal he had ridden, 
and if, he said, I would only mount him on the same good 
steed again, he would engage, should the opportunity offer, 
to ride down the ‘‘Old Gentleman ” himself. 

In this idle strain of rhodomontade did Watson con- 
tinue to indulge, until I called his attention te the propriety 
of our seeking for the track of the wagons. It wanted about 
an hour of sunset when we remounted our horses to return 
tocamp. Neither of us had a very clear idea of the direc- 
tion in which the wagons had proceeded, but we felt pretty 
certain, from the position ef the three table-shaped hills to 
which I have referred, that an easterly course would bring 
us on the track. 

Riding, therefore, in that direction, we came almost im- 
mediate’ y upon a wagon-road ; that this could not be cur 
road, however, seemed quite evident from the circumstanes 
of its proximity to the scene of the quagga hunt, «nd als» 
from there being no fresh cattle-marks upon it. We crossed 
it, therefore, and continued riding to the eastward until tho 
sun went down, when, seeing no trace of a second road 
we both began to entertain some doubt in regard to the 


one we had left behind us, more partienlarly as it seemed 
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set about col- 
lecting a suf- 
ficient supply 
of dried cattle- 
dung to last us 
through the 
long Winter’s 
night. Select- 
ing a sheltered 
part of the 
ravine, Watson 
proceeded 
to light a fire, 
whilst I was 
engaged in 
tending the 
two horses, as 
they browsed 
at a distance 
of some fifty 
yards from the 
bank of the 
rivulet. 

As the fire 
began to burn 
brightly, I 
quitted my 
post to join 
my servant, 
but before I 
had time to 
reach him, a 


wild and piercing scream from my trusty steed ‘‘ Samson,” 
distinctly audible above the deep and deafening roar of his 
powerful assailant, informed me of the melancholy fate of 
my valued horse. 

tushing up the broken bank of the ravine, gun in hand, 
I discharged, at ten yards’ distance, both barrels of my gun 
directly in the lion’s face. 
savage beast sprang to his feet with an angry growl, and 
bounding along the bank of the stream, was soon lost to my 


sight, whilst 
the scarred 
and mutilated 
horse stag- 
gered away in 
the opposite 
direction, 
“startling the 
dull ear of 
night” with 
his fearful 
screams. At 
the same time 
a succession 
of piercing 
shrieks, in an- 
other direc- 
tion, told me 
of the fate of 
my remaining 
horse, as he 
lay not fifty 


yards away, 


vainly  strug- 
gling to free 
himself from 


the strong 
gripe of his 
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‘‘ WITH THE FIRST STREAK OF DAWN WE SAW THE LIONS, FIVE IN NUMBER, SLOWLY RETIRING 
FROM THE SCENE OF THEIR BLOODY FEAST.”’ 


assailed their ears. 


in our case there 


Instantly quitting his prey, the 
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“* A’ SHARP GALLOP OF THREE MILES BROUGHT ONE OF THE HERD TO A STAND—A FINE, HANDSOME 
STALLION. DISPATCHING HIM WITH A SINGLE BALL, DELIVERED AT ARM’S LENGTH, I AGAIN 
PUSHED ON TO JOIN MY SERVANT.” 


Vol. V., No. 4—£8. 


feline enemy. 
Every one 
who has read 
Cooper’s 
novel, “The 
Last of the 
Mohicans,” 
will doubtless 
recollect the 
striking scene 
in which 
“Hawkeye” 
and his little 


party, whilst 
taking refuge 
in the cavern, 


are suddenly 
startled by the 
loud, shrill ery 
of the wound- 
ed horse, and 
how, on that 
occasion, even 
the Indians 
themselves, 
accustomed as 
they had been 
from their in- 
fancy to note 
every sound 
of man and 
beast, were 


utterly unable to explain the unnatural cry which then 


Strange and unearthly as is the scream of the horse, yet 
yas not a moment’s doubt as to how or 
whence the sound had originated, and the rude, yet forcible, 
exclamation of my servant, ‘‘ By Jove, sir, we’re in for it |” 
was scarcely needed to explain the nature of the catastrophe, 
or to tell us that we had fallen into a den of lions! 

We were entirely destitute of ammunition ; any attempt, 


therefore, to 
the 


recover 


horses before 
morning 
would have 


been as vain as 
it would have 
been danger- 
ous. Abandon- 
ing them, 
therefore, to 
their fate, we 
proceeded to 
take what pre- 
caution we 
could toward 
securing our 
own personal 
safety during 
the remainder 
of the night; 
and with this 
view we shift- 
ed our quar- 
ters from the 
bed of the 
rivulet to the 
bank above it, 
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where we kindled two fires, between which we crouched 
throughout the long hours of that fearful night. 

Though destitute of ball, we had, fortunately, plenty of 
powder, and were thus enabled to fire blank cartridge re- 
peatedly dwing our long vigil. Our conversation, which, 
as may be supposed, was exceedingly limited in its range, 
was carried on in a key considerably above the ordinary 
pitch of the human voice. This was frequently interrupted 
by the howling of wolves and jackals, and by the deeper 
growl of the lions, ‘‘as they lazily mumbled the bones of 
the dead.” Toward midnight the moon sank beneath the 
horizon, and everything became suddenly wrapped in dark- 
ness, which the feeble flickering of our fire served only to 
intensify. 

There had not been a sound, or even a breath, for an hour 
at least, to disturb the deathlike stillness that reigned 
around, and I had been speculating on the chances of our 
escape, and was thinking how little I had to hope from the 
energy of my companion, us by the murky light I perceived 
the tears to be trickling down his face, when I was suddenly 
aroused from these reflections by an unlooked-for danger. 
The wild beasts had unexpectedly surrounded our little po- 
sition ! One deep and deafening roar announced the arrival 
of the troop. 

Instantly springing to our feet, we seized pieces of the 


mies. 
retreat toward the ravine ; nor did they again attempt to 
molest us. 





| 
search as hopeless. 
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bridles in a neighboring wolf-hole, we set forth on our 
dangerous journey, following the particular track I have 
indicated. 

We had scarcely traveled a mile, however, before all traces 
of this road were lost, and, after expending nearly an hour 
in a fruitless endeavor to recover the trail, we gave up the 
Nothing now remained for us but to 
shape a course of our own for the nearest point of the Vet 
River, by the aid of the three table-shaped hills, the whole 
of which were now elearly visible through the blue haze that 
wrapped the distant horizon. We had pushed on silently, 
but swiftly, for a couple of hours or more, without meeting 
with the slightest indication of a road on any side, and with- 


| out hearing even a sound to break the painful stillness that 


reigned around. It was then, for the first time, that the 
awful position in which we were placed rose to my mind in 
all its terrible reality. My courage began to leave me, and 
I felt that God alone could save us. It was then my heart 
sent up a prayer to Heaven for deliverance—and the prayer 
was heard! On, on we went, with the same rapid steps for 
another hour, when suddenly, and at the same instant, we 
both became aware that we were approaching a well-defined 
wagon-road. It proved to be our long-lost road. 

Those only who have been placed in similar circumstances 


| of danger, and who have experienced the sickening effect of 
red-hot fire and hurled them in the direction of our ene- | 


This had the immediate effect of making them | 


It froze hard during the night, as I discovered by the | 
thickness of the ice in the bed of the rivulet ; but, though | 
destitute of any covering save my ordinary day-clothes, I | 


never experienced the slightest feeling of cold. The excite- 
ment produced by being thus suddenly thrust into a den of 
lions, by being lost in an uninhabited country, and being 
separated (as I then thought for ever) from my compan- 
ions, rendered me wholly insensible to any mere bodily 
suffering. 

With the first streak of dawn we saw the lions, five in 
number, slowly retiring from the scene of their bloody feast, 
and, as each surrounding object became gradually clearer 
at dawn of day, the mangled carcasses of the two horses met 
our view on the opposite side of the rivulet, not a hundred 
yards distant from the spot where we had held our weary 
watch. 

Being wholly unprovided with ammunition, excepting a 
few charges of small shot, we determined to abandon all 


further search for the wagons, and to pursue, instead, the | 
course of the track which had conducted us to the seegne of | 


the disastrous bivouac of the preceding night, and which, 
judging from the position of the table-mountain to which I 
have already adverted, appeared to run in the direction of 
the Vet River, across which our wagons had passed three 
days before, and on whose banks we had found located a 
small party of emigrant Boers. Although these people had 
then displayed anything but a friendly spirit toward us, we 


thought they could scarcely refuse to help us now, in thie | 
| at that day represented the germs of the 


trying circumstances under which we should claim their aid 
and hospitality. 

A powerful motive for the adoption of this course of ac- 
tion was the belief that, in our retrograde movement toward 
the Vet River, we should sooner or later strike the track of 
our own wagons, and if only so fortunate as to do this, my 
confidence in my own and my companion’s physical powers 
was such as to induce a lively hope that whatever the dis- 
tance might be to our camp, we should accomplish it before 
nightfall, and that our deliverance would be assured. 

Accordingly, having cut a few slices off the mangled re- 
mains of our horses, and having deposited our saddles and 





‘hope deferred,” can appreciate my feelings at that happy 
moment, and understand the fullness of my gratitude to God 
for our deliverance. 

Taking up the trail of the caravan, we now pressed on 
with light hearts and renewed spirits, and by seven o’clock 
in the evening had the happiness of finding ourselves re- 
united to our party, after a separation from it of thirty 
hours, during which time we had neither slept nor tasted 
food, for the horseflesh, which we boiled and tried to eat, 
proved too tough and ropy to tempt even our keen appe- 
tites. I found our camp pitched upon a little stream called 
the Bloem Spruit, in the immediate vicinity of a party of 
Dutch emigrants. 

These people, on hearing of our prolonged absence from 
the wagons, had kindly volunteered their services in prose- 
cuting the search after us. The plains on which I had 
spent the memorable night of the fourth of July, they rep- 
resented as being overrun by lions and hyenas, against 
whom a strong party of Boers had only very recently pro- 
ceeded by the same track which had conducted myself and 
Watson to the scene of our unfortunate bivouac ; and this 


| quite explained how it was that the road by which the Boers 





had traveled went no further than the immediate limits of 
the rivulet where they had formed their camp. 

What mighty changes have been wrought on the face of 
those wild and unpeopled plains since the time of which I 
write! Throughout the vast expanse of country which 
stretches away in a continuous succession of barren but un- 
dulating flats, from the Orange to the Vaal River—a distance 
of more than 300 miles—not a single township or village 
then existed. A few widely scattered farms, wherever a run- 
ning stream promised a supply of water to the settler, alone 
republic which, 
under the designation of ‘‘ the Free State,” was soon to oc- 
cupy and people that vast tract of territory. 

The great emigration movement among the Dutch colo- 
nists of the Cape had already commenced, but its effect had 
not yet been felt ofthe distant banks of the Vaal, and the 
lion still held undisputed sway for many miles around that 
now far-famed stream. But the recent discoveries of dia- 
monds and other precious stones upon its banks have at- 
tracted, and must continue still to attract, to those regions 


|a perpetual stream of emigrants from every part of the 


world ; and already, according to the latest estimate, no less 
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a number than 37,000 souls are supposed to be located on 
the two banks of the Vaal River, and engaged in the same 
pursuit of diamond-digging. 

Little did the writer of this narrative dream, when en- 
gaged in 1840 in following an eland, or riding down an 
ostrich on the Vaal River plains, what untold riches were 
lying at his feet, and with no one to dispute his claim to 
their possession. 

Had he or his companions had an inkling even, that, on 
the very surface of the soil over which they hourly passed, 
for many days together, there were lying precious stones 
which would have placed them all in a state of affluence for 
the rest of their natural lives, it is probable that a consider- | 
able portion of the time that had been given to the pleas- | 
ures Of the chase would have been devoted by them to 
the more profitable and exciting occupation of diamond- 
searching. 


THE MARBLE MAIDEN; OR, THE | 
LIVING STATUE. 


A LEGEND OF 


FLORENCE, 


Cuarter I, 

We buijd within our heart a shrine, 

At Which we worship. When at last 
We find the idol not divine, 

We tremble at its sight aghast! 
And shudder as we see how near 

Wo had worshiped all we hate and fear. 

—ANON, 


Te VE, /HE golden day was dying in Flor- 
ence, as Guido, a young Italian 
sculptor, stood before the statue 
on which he had lavished with unre- | 
mitting diligence for many months all | 
the resources of his art. He had just ' 
bestowed upon it the finishing touches | 
of his skill. 

An enthusiastic votary of his divine 
art, his delight as he gazed upon this 
his masterpiece was transported into 
en absorbing passion. It was the ideal of all he had ever 
imagined of female loveliness, and it seemed as though he 
had hitherto turned a cold eye upon the living beauties of 
his native city merely to throw his adoration upon the 
shrine of an insensible statue. 

The most fascinating maidens of Florence had endeavored 
to captivate his heart ; and when one of the nobles of Tus- 
cany had intimated to him that his daughter bad become so 
attached to him that he had consented to overlook the dis- 
crepancy of rank, and bestow her, with a splendid dowry, 
upon him as his wife, Guido, after thanking the haughty 
father for his condescension and kindness, said that he was 
already married. 

“Indeed !” replied the noble, 

“‘My divine art.” 

The proud count was not sorry to receive the refusal, for 
it was a bitter disappointment to him that his only child, 
whom he had destined for the duke himself, should declare 
that her whole heart and soul had long been given to the 
young sculptor. 

He had in vain combated against this strange infatua- 
tion, but as he loved his only child better than life itself, his 
ancestral pride gave way, and, thinking it was the only 
means of saving her life, he became himself the embassador 











‘*To whom ?” 
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of an offer which he felt assuxed would be welcomed with 
delight, 

Hs astonishment and gratification may be well imagined 
when he heard the respectful declination of his offer. In 
his heart he resolved that Guido should never want a patron 
as long as he lived. 

Taking his leave of the young sculptor with many expres- 
sions of admiration for his genius, he told his daughter part 
of Guido’s avowal. 

‘*My dear child, banish from your mind all thoughts of 
Signor Guido.” 

‘* Father,” exclaimed the beautiful child, “ has he refused 
me ?” 

** Yes,” said the count. 

‘* What,” said the fair Beatrice ; ‘has he refused me? I, 
who forgot the dignity of our house so far ? Refused me !— 
I will kill him !” 

As she said this, she raised her beautiful hand, whiter 
than the lily, in the air, as though she saw in it the vision- 
ary dagger which was to find an entrance to his heart if, she 


| could not. 


«You are too hasty,” replied her father. ‘‘ You will vin- 
dicate him when you hear the reason.” 

“Speak!” said Beatrice. ‘* Nothing but blood can wash 
away this scorn !” 

As she uttered these last words, she paced the apartment 
with hasty strides, every footstep of which seemed to come 
from her heart. 

“‘He is already wedded,” replied the father. 

“Villain !” almost shrieked Beatrice. ‘‘ Oh, that he were 
here, that I might pluck the heart from out his bosom, 
and trample it thus—thus—thus !” 

The next instant she threw herself into her father’s arms 
in a half unconscious state. 


Cuaprer IT? 
Ymere are two moments in a diver's life— 
One when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge; 
Then when, a prince, he rises with his pearl. 
—BROWNING. 

‘Never before had Guido felt such ineffable ecstasy as now, 
when he beheld the triumph of his genius before him. 

It had grown by slow degrees from a mere shapeless mass 
of stone into its present bewitching shape, and familiar as 
the handsome sculptor was with the most exquisite speci- 
mens of feminine beauty, he had seen nothing, not even in 
his dreams, comparable to this. 

The fascination so grew upon him that it became an over- 
powering infatuation. 

He gazed upon the beautiful statue, 
that it was only marble. 

As he stood before it, the crimson light of sunset threw 
its full glow upon the face of this peerless shape. It seemed 
to flush with life. 

Already excited almost to frenzy, the sudden glow made 
him fancy that the marble lips moved, and that they smiled 
upon him. 

Wild as this idea was, in his present mood he fell upon 
his knees before the statue, and prayed to the Holy Virgin 
that if she would endow this beloved statue with life he 
would devote the rest of his existence to her service. 

Nay, he went even further. ‘‘Grant but life to this 
statue, and I will pay the forfeit, even though it be my im- 
mortal soul !” 

He remained absorbed in this delicious trance for some 
time ; then he rose, and, fixing his eyes upon it, he saw 
with a rapturous surprise, too strong for words to express, 
that the glow of life was on the faee, that the eyes shone 
with light, and that the lips smiled. 


and sighed to think 
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The next instant he saw the rush of sensation dart through 
her beautiful form; the living statue drew a deep-drawn 
breath, and, with an ecstasy almost rising to horror, he 
beheld her step from the »pedestal on which she had been 
placed, and with the grace of a Hebe walk around the 
studio. 


Lost in astonishment and delight, he trod with noiseless | 


step carefully behind her. 

His first thought was that he was in some exquisite 
dream, but the evidence of his senses convinced him that it 
was no illusion. 

Strange sight it was to see the Marble Maiden pacing 
gently around the spacious studio, which was adorned with 
ail the most exquisite works of modern and ancient art. 
She seemed to regard them with that innocent wonder 
which Eve might have shown when she first saw Paradise. 

It was more than wonderful to see Guido, her creator, 
with clasped hands 
and love-rapt eyes, 
pacing behind her, 
step by step, in a 
golden 
ecstasy. 

In the fullness of 
his delight, he drew 
and 


trance of 


a deep sigh, 
said : 

** Merciful saints, 
let me die ere this 
vision fades !” 

The sound arous- 
ed her, for 
turned immediately 
around. 


she 


As she saw him, 
her eyes sparkled 


with pleasure. She 
smiled, and put 
forth her hand, 


which he clasped. 

The bliss was too 
much for the bewil- 
dered sculptor. His 
sight swam in a 
mazy vista, and he 
would have fallen 
to the floor had not 
the Marble Maiden 
caught him in her 
arms and sustained 
him. 

Throwing off the 
swooning sensation bya strong effort, he rose to his feet, 
and, hand clasped in hand, and eyes set deep upon each 
other, the beautiful statue and the sculptor stood gazing on 
each other. 

After a pause, he spoke. 





NATURAL 


She looked intently at him, smiled sweetly, sadly, and | 


then fixed her eyes so lovingly upon him, that they seemed 


to give his heart a new life, even as he had given to her in- | 


animate frame a soul. 

The bliss was so ecstatic as almost to shiver the life from 
his frame, 

Leading her to a couch, he seated himself beside her, 
each looking at the other till their souls seemed to pass and 
repass, like the angels on Jacob’s Ladder, in a state of 
silent ecstasy. 

In this trance of enjoyment they remained till the mid- 
night bell tolled. At the first sound the beautiful statue 
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rose, disengaged herself from the clasp of Guido’s hand, and, 

walking to the pedestal, she mounted it as the last clang 

sounded, and stiffened into stone. 

Crushed by this sudden blow, the sculptor sat over- 
powered and disconsolate, till day dawned once more on 
Florence. 

Hours passed till noon, when, as the bell announced mi(- 
day, to the speechless delight of Guido, who had kept his 
eyes constantly fixed upon his beautiful statue, he saw a 
flush of life quiver through her frame, and the next instant 
the ideal of his soul step from the pedestal, and with a quict 
smile place herself at his side. 

Pressing his outstretched hand, she took a seat beside 
him, and, smiling lovingly in his eyes, they sat for some 
time. 

** Holy Maria ! have I given her life ! Can I not give her 
speech ? Can she uot tell me that she loves me ?” 

As though the 
beautiful statue 
had understood his 
words, she replied 
with a shake of her 
head. 

» Still eyes 
spoke, and gazing 
upon beauty is a 
feast in itself. 

As “midnight ap- 
proached, a sense of 
sadness fell upon 
Guido. He watched 
the timepiece with 
a feverish tremor. 

As the first stroke 
clanged, the beauti- 
ful statue arose, 
and, moving to the 
pedestal on which 
she had been made, 
she stepped on it, 
kissing her hand to 
Guido. As the last 
sound died she was 
once more the dead 
marble. 

* 


her 


* x 


The shock this 
time, although se- 
vere, fell lighter 
than before, for 
Guido lived in the 
that noon 
would once more reanimate her. As the noon approached 
his anxiety was terrible, but as the bells of Florence pro- 
claimed noon, the beautiful statue stepped from its stony 
rest, and, advancing to Guido, threw herself upon his 
breast! Thus days rolled on. 

From noon to midnight he sat as though entranced with 
this miraculous being, who was, as it were, the creation of 
his own hands. 

Still, in the midst of his most rapturous moments there 
was a haunting sadness which foretold sorrow. 

Nothing, however, seemed to cloud the soul of the 
Marble Maiden, for her eyes were a perpetual fountain of 
smiles, 


hope 


Cuapter III. 
Tuts glorious but feverish existence had lasted for several 
weeks, when Duke Cosmo, who was a generous patron of 
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THE MARBLE MAIDEN, —‘ AS HE STOOD BEFORE IT, THE CRIMSON LIGHT OF SUNSET THREW ITS FULL GLOW UPON THE FACE OF THIS 
PRERLESS SHAPE IT SEEMED TO FLUSH WITH LIFE.’’— SEE PAGE 435. 





the fine arts, sent a messenger to Guido to announce 
his approach. 

The sculptor prepared for his visit by moving his 
treasured statue into an alcove, which was carefully con- | 
cealed by heavy velvet curtains. 

When the duke arrived, the sculptor showed him all his 
works, with the sole exception of the Marble Maiden. 

Time fled swiftly, and the visitor was about to depart, 
when, to the dismay of Guido, the midday bells chimed, 
and at the sound the purple curtains were drawn aside, 
and, the beautiful statue stepped smilingly into the room. 
Charmed with her loveliness, the duke gave one long look, 
and, bowing to the maiden, pressed the sculptor’s hand 
kindly, and took his leave. 

That day and night the duke thought of nothing but the 
beautiful creature he had seen, and, unable to struggle with 
his passion, he sent next morning for the sculptor. 

After some conversation concerning « commission he 
wished Guido to undertake for him, he said : 

* Pray, Guido, who is that fair lady I saw at your studio 
yesterday ? Your wife ?” 

The sculptor replied, deeply embarrassed : 

** No, sire!” 

‘“‘T comprehend,” replied his patron, with a pleasant 
smile. ‘‘She is your mistress !” 

The sculptor again faltered : 

‘“*No, sire.” 

**She must be your sister, then !”’ said the duke. 

“ Yes, sire!” stammered Guido, scarcely knowing what 
said. 

With a delighted 

hand. 

““My dear Guido, I will make your sister the proudest 
lady in all Florence. She shall be my wife, and I will place 
a crown upon the only head I have seen worthy to rule over 
my beautiful city.” 

With all the impatience of a lover, he requested the 
sculptor to repair immediately to his home, and announce to 
his supposed sister that early next morning the duke would 
come with a gallant escort to convey her to the cathedral, 
when the nuptials should be celebrated with the utmost 
magnificence. 

Dumb with despair, the miserable Guido reeled to his 
dwelling. 

Early next morning the duke, attended by his chief | 
nobles, repaired to the studio of his intended brother-in- 
law, and found the sculptor in a state of the profoundest 
despondency. 

Surprised at his haggard appearance, the kind-héarted 
prince inquired the cause of his misery, and asked where 
lus sister was. 

**T know not, most noble duke. 
yesterday, I found that she had fied—-where, alas! I know 
not. Would to heaven that I were in my grave !” 

The duke’s sorrow seemed even greater than that of 
Guido. He promised that every nook and corner of the 
city should be searched. 

As he was about departing, an uncontrollable impulse led 
him to raise the curtain of the aleove from which the maiden 
for whom he cherished such a profound passion had so sud- 
denly burst upon his sight. 

He there beheld the marble figure of his lost bride, so 
suddenly and mysteriously snatched from him. 

Affected even to tears, he gazed upon it and said : 

“* How like the beautiful maiden I had hoped to make my 
duchess this very day. This, my dear Guido, must console 
me for my loss.” 

He then took a cross of diamonds of immense value, 
which hung around his neck attached to a golden chain 


he 


air, the royal lover took the artist's 
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| and, begging the sculptor to accept it, he requested him to 
| let him have the marble image of his lost sister till the 


exertions of his emissaries had traced her hiding-place, and 
restored the beautiful original. 

Bidding the unhappy artist farewell, and requesting hin 
to repair to the palace the next morning, the duke left 
with his gallant retinue, his attendants carrying away with 
them the fatal statue. 

As the door closed upon all the unhappy Guido lived for, 
he fell senseless upon the floor of his studiv, 


Cuapter IV. 
We know not what we pray for; 
Life’s worst loss 
May be our gain, if we had patience loft 


To see the issue. ANON, 


Wuewn the duke entered his palace, he gave orders that 
the statue should be placed in his private cabinet, and went 
straightway to the Council to lessen the grief that weighed 
so heavily on his heart. 

His great anxiety was to impress upon all his Ministers 
that the missing lady must be found. The Chief of Police 
was summoned, and received his instructions, the duke 
promising him an immense reward if he succeeded in dis- 
covering where his beautiful enchantress was concealed. 

The fact that Guido had not announced the duke’s inten- 
tion to his sister convinced him that it could not be out of 
any personal objection to himself, and he therefore, with all 
the self-delusion of a man in love, concluded that she had 
been carried off. 

Detained by giving directions to those around him on this 
all-absorbing subject, it was near midnight ere he entered 
his own apartment. He immediately sought his private 
cabinet that he might gaze upon he image of one he so 
madly loved ere fie went to rest. 

To his astonishment it was gone. The pedestal was there, 
but not the statue. 

As he turned to summon his secretary to explain the mys- 
tery, to his surprise and horror he saw the marble statue, as 
though endowed with life, approaching him, 

“What soreery is here ?” he shrieked, as he fell senseless 
to the floor of his cabinet. 

The midnight bell at that instant sounded, and the 
maiden, stepping upon the pedestal, was again the rigid 
stone. *¢ 

His cry had, however, aroused his attendants, and 
they rushed to the chamber where their prince lay as 
though dead. 

Bearing him to his couch, physicians were immediately 
summoned, who soon restored him to consciousness. 

When he came to himself, his first speech filled them with 
astonishment and dismay. 

‘** Where is my beautiful statue ? Tell me, my friends. T 
saw her walk toward me! Or has the Intendant of Police 
found my duchess ?” 

Their silence convinced the duke that, out of a false 
regard for his ancestral dignity, they had resolved to pre- 
vent his marriage with the sister of a sculptor, and that they 
had carried her off before her brother had time to convey 
the message to her. 

Raising himself on his couch, he threatened all who 
opposed his marriage with his severest displeasure, and 
offered to make the noble that brought his beautiful bride 
to him his Chief Minister. 

They concluded that their much-loved prince was insane, 
and, after retiring, upon the excuse of following out his 
wishes, his Ministers and attendants left the duke to the 
care of his physicians. 


ite 














The tidings of the duke’s madness flew through Florence 
like wildfire. 

He was so universally beloved that the humblest home 
felt, when they heard the news, as though a family grief 
had fallen upon it. 

When Guido heard that the duke had become insane, a 
mortal terror fell upon him 

Rousing himself from the lethargy which despair had 
cast upon him, he resolved, by a rare effort of magna- 
nimity, to save his generous patron from the horrible mad- 
ness that engulfed his soul. 

He rose from the couch upon which he had laid supine 
for many hours, and, dressing himself hastily, rapidly made 
his way to the palace. 

Rushing up the grand staircase, he snatched a battleax 
from the sentinel at the door, and, finding his way to the 
duke’s cabinet, dashed the idol of his heart—the beautiful 
statue—into a thousand pieces. 

‘ Perish,” said he, ‘* thou enslaver of my soul ! and thou 
tomptresy of our prince—perish !” 


* * ¥ * x ¥ 


The battle-ax fell from his hand—and he awoke! 

He had been dreaming !—but, alas! to his measureless 
grief, there lay in ruins around him the fragments of that 
beautiful statue, on which he had wasted his soul. The 
idol of his dreaming heart was a mass of ruins ! 

tushing back to his own now wretched and desolate 
home, Guido threw himself upon his bed. Although the 
sun of Florence had not gone down, the stars came out in 
all their glory, growing brighter and brighter till they shone 
like the eyes of saints sent by God to cheer the world to its 
next morn’s duty. 

Guido slept, and the saints watched over him ; for that 
same night there came the Marble Statue, glorified into that 
of an angel, and it said : 

‘‘Guido, rejoice! the saints have saved thyself from 
being enslaved by an image of thine own creation; for 
what thy fancy conceived in its dreaming mood thou might- 
est have carried out in thy waking hours, and thus have 
periled thy immortal soul !” 


NATURAL ARCH IN THE BASCAN VALLEY, TARTARY, 


Arxrson, in his Asiatic explorations in Central Asia, met 
this curious natural arch, standing in the midst of the basin 
of an extinct lake, like some ruined temple of another age. 

The name of the genius of evil occurs in all Kirghis le- 
gends, and in their local names. In the Bascan Valley he 
came upon the basin of a lake which must have dried up at 
a comparatively recent period, as the sides were still covered 
with shells. The triangular block of granite shown in our 
illustration there towers to the height of 400 feet, pierced 
on three sides with an archway 75 feet wide. While the 
traveler was sketching it, the sun suddenly rose above the 
Altai Mountains, appearing like a crimson globe through 
this natural arch, adding a magical effect to the gloomy 
landscape. 

Grand as this natural monument is, to the Kirghis it is 
the work of Satan, who built it, dried up the lake, and still 
roars beneath the soil. 


A MINIATURE DEAD SEA, 


Two mites northeast of Ragtown, and thirty southwest of 
Sink O’ Carson, Nevada, exists one of the most remarkable 
deposits of the carbonate of soda ever found in this or per- 
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haps any other country. Here, in the midst of a dismal sage 
heath, is a circular valley about one-fourth of a mile in cir- 
cumference, and sunk forty or fifty feet below the surface of 
the plain that surrounds it. In ordinary scasons this de- 
pression remains dry, though covered at the present time 
with a foot or two of water. The bottom is a solid mass of 
the carbonate of soda, hard, white, and sufficiently pure to 
answer all the purposes for which this commodity is usually 
employed. This soda occurs in strata about a foot thick, 
separated from each other by seams of clay half an inch 
thick. The deposit is worked after the manner of an open 
quarry, the soda being broken out in blocks and piled up on 
the inner side of the basin, where several hundred tons of it 
liecorded up. A huge excavation has been carried down on 
this substance for about thirty feet without any sign of its 
approaching the bottom. Should it hold in this direction 
for another thirty or sixty feet, it ought to bring comfort to 
those interested in the saleratus question ; there being 
here enough of the stuff to keep the world in a state of 
effervescence for a generation to come. 

The owner of this deposit, having supplied the millmen 
of Washoe and the soap-makers of Reno with soda, will 
hereafter ship this article largely to San Francisco, where it 
can be delivered at a cost of not more than $20 per ton, 
freight included. A few hundred yards to the northeast of 
this soda quarry is a lake about one-and-a-half miles in cir- 
cumference, the water of which is supersaturated with salts 
of various kinds, a large percentage being borax. It lies in 
an oval basin, 150 feet below the surface of the plain, the 
banks shelving down with as much symmetry as if fashioned 
by art. The water of this lake is impregnated with soluble 
substances, mostly borax, soda, and salt, to 1 degree that 
renders it almost ropy with slime, and so dense that a per- 
son can float on it-without effort. Bathing in it, however, 
is attended with unpleasant consequences, the water eroding 
the flesh like fire, if a person remain in it more than a mo- 
ment. This lake has no visible outlet or inlet, but being of 
great depth, is probably fed by springs seated far down in 
the bowels of the earth. 

A few years ago a scheme for the production of borax 
was attempted here, by some San Francisco parties, the 
plan being to pump up this water and carry it in sluices wp- 
on an alkali pit lying a quarter of a mile distant, there to be 
evaporated, when, it was supposed, this valuable salt would 
be left in the form of a deposit behind. The enterprise 
failed of success, partly because it was inherently defective, 
but chiefly because extensive deposits of the borates were 
soon after discovered in the country adjacent. The 
buildings erected for housing the machinery and workmen 
still stand on the shore of the lake, solitary and tenantless, 
adding, if possible, to the desolate appearance of the place. 


Convey thy love to thy friend as an arrow to the mark, 
to stick there, not as a ball against the wall, to rebound 
back to you. That friendship will not continue to the end 
that is begun for an end. 


A GAME-PIE was made at Lowther Castle, Westmoreland, 
in the year 1762, asa present to King George, which weighed 
380 pounds. Three bushels of flour and 36 pounds of but- 
ter were used in the paste; and the contents comprised 2 
turkeys, 4 wild fowl, 2 geese, 4 ducks, 1 wild goose, 6 wild 
ducks, 3 teal, 2 starlings, 12 partridges, 15 woodcocks, 2 
guinea-fowls, 3 snipes, 16 plovers, 3 water-hens, 6 wid- 
geons, 1 curlew, 46 yellowhammers, 15 sparrows, 2 chaf- 
finches, 2 larks, 3 thrushes, 1 fieldfare, 6 pigeons, 4 black- 
birds, 20 robins—in all, 181 birds—one leg of veal and half 
a ham, 
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THE PARISIAN SALONS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


PARISIAN SATONS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, 


By H. BARTON BAKER, 

Tre extraordinary influence of the Parisian Salons upon 
the intellectual, moral, religious, and political life of France 
is a phenomenon peculiar to the history of that country. 
It has no parallel in that of any other nation. In regard 
to England, a free press and parliamentary institutions, 


which afford so far more extensive a field to intellectual | 
activity than any mere coterie, however lofty might be | 


its aims or however great 


explain this divergence ; but the primary cause must be 
idiosyncrasy of the French people, which 
ever tends to cliques and coteries, and is before all things 
sociable. Every great movement, artistic, literary and 
social, of the last century, emanated from the numerous and 
brilliant Salons of Paris. Thence issued the Encyclopédie 
of Diderot and D’Alembert, the Satires of Voltaire, the 
“‘De Esprit” of Helvetius, the ‘‘Systéme de la Nature” 
of Holbach, and all that flood of atheistical and subversive 
literature which deluged France and Europe with infidelity 
and culminated in the great Revolution. 

French society may be said to have been born in the 
Salon. Yet the Salon was not a French creation; that 
honor belongs to an Italian lady—Catherine, Marquise de 
Rambouillet—who, being brought to France by her hus- 
band, found the manners of the court of Henri le Grand so 
coarse to her refined Roman tastes that she resolved to create 


sought in the 


its members, may partially | 








AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES.— A CONCERT. 


refinement of manners 2nd intellectual proclivities should 
be admitted. 

It was just at this period that France, having recovered 
from the devastating wars of the League, and now enjoying 
a hitherto unknown prosperity, thanks to the wise govern- 
ment of the King and his minister Sully, began to awaken 
to intellectual life ; consequently the Marquise found num- 
bers eager and willing to enter into her project. 

The Parisians of those days were as rude and coarse in all 
matters of taste as were their neighbors, the English and 
Germans; their furniture was clumsy, their decorations 
were heavy, and the prevailing colors were red and tan. 
Imagine, then, the contrast presented by apartments hung 
with delicate blue velvet trimmed with gold, adorned with 


| beautiful paintings by the great Italian masters, a thousand 


a circle of her own, to which only those distinguished for | 





elegancies and a profusion of flowers, that made of the 
apartments a brilliant garden. In the course of time the 
Marquise’s assemblies became the supreme tribunal of taste 
and authority in all matters relating to language and 
literature. 

Here every poet of renown read his verses, every dra- 
matist his plays, and received judgment before giving them 
to the vulgar world. Here the French language was fixed, 
and every word put upon its trial, to be banished for ever 
as vulgar or adjudged fit for polite lips. Here was suggested 
to Richelieu the idea which afterward took the practical 
form of the Académie Francaise. Here were developed 
those polished and elegant manners which, until the Revolu- 
tion, rendered the French noble the gentleman par excellence 
of Europe, and the French language the most correct, 
piquant and perfect medium of conversation of all modern 
tongues. Here modern society was created; and it was 
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here that woman first began to exercise a marked influence 
upon the national life, which, while it softened and refined 
the manners, proved so disastrous to France in the persons 
of the Maintenons and Du Barrys. 


afforded Molitre and his cotemporaries such splendid sub- 
jects for satire. 

Yet the “ Précienses Ridicules,” although born of this 
coterie, can scarcely be said to have been of it, as 
I shall presently endeavor to show. Under the Marquise, 
and her yet more celebrated daughter Julie, the Hotel de 
Rambouillet rose to its highest fame about 1630, and kept its 
position until the troubles of the Fronde rebellion closed it 
in 1643. 

During all these years it cannot be supposed but that 
imitations of these assemblies had sprung up. Marion de 
Lorme and Ninon de Lenclos, the Lais and Aspasia of the 
period, opened their houses to all that was witty, gay and 
licentious. Then there were the brilliant coteries of the female 
Frondeurs—the brilliant Madame de Chevreuse, the beauti- 
ful Madame de Longuevilke. Nor must we forget the poet 
Scarron, over whose gatherings the future Madame de Main- 
tenon presided. But the true successor of Catherine de 
Rambouillet was Madame de Scudéry, the once famous 
novelist, the author of ‘Le Grand Cyrus,” ‘ Clélie,” 
**Tbrahim,” romances in ten volumes! It was in her Salons 
that Moliére found his ‘‘ Précieuses Ridicules,” and his 
** Femme Savantes.” 

Here love and gallantry were reduced to a code of rules, 
any infringement of which was punished by expulsion from 
the Society. According to the ‘ Précieuses,” love was the 
ruling passion of the world, of which woman was the absolute 
sovereign and man her subject and slave, whose duty it was 
to devote his whole life to her lightest wishes, and consider 
himself more than rewarded for every sacrifice if the lady 
deigned to cast a smile upon him. His love was supposed 
to be purely platonic, and to desire nothing beyond the 
society of the beloved, while its chief delight was to consist 
in an interchange of sentiments and in mutually analyzing 
the subtlest traits of each other’s passion. Marriage was 
regarded with great disgust; the lover had to pass through 
a long probation before he dared confess his tendresse, and 
it was only after years of devotion that he was permitted to 
kiss his lady’s hand. The ‘‘ Précieuses ” frequently received 
society in bed, retiring thither for that purpose ; the visit- 
ors ranged themselves within the alcove in which the bed- 
stead stood, and so conversed.* Her lover—for every ‘‘ Pré- 
cieuse,” whether married or single, had a gallant—from 
being so received, came to be called an alcéviste. Here were 
held long discussions upon U’amour d’esprit and l'amour de 
All students of Molitre know how felicitously the 
great comedian has ridiculed these absurdities. 

During the brilliant reign of Louis XIV. the Salon de- 
clined ; the King held the ‘ Précieuses” in great horror, 
and was never reconciled even to Madame de Sévigné, be- 


corps. 


* For a lady to receive company in bed was a custom not confined 
to France. Lady Wortley Montague somewhere relates a similar 
fashion, although the occasion was a very different one, being that 
of a widow receiving the condolences of her friends. The persons 
whom the aneedote concerns, were her father and her mother- 
in-law. 

“When the funeral was over, the widow had to see company and 
receive in person the condolences of every lady on her visiting list. 
The apartments and staircases were all hung with black ; while the 
duchess, closely vailed with crape, sat upright in her state bed, 
under a high, black canopy; and at the foot of the bed, ranged like 
a row of mutes, stood the grandchildren of the deceased. Pro- 
found silence reigned; the room was lighted by only a single 
wax taper, and the visitors, all in mourning, approached the bed on 


tip-toe,” . 





Here, also, arose that | 
school of exaggerated gallantry and sentiment which | 





| cause she had been of that Society. The memory of the 
Fronde rendered him equally inimical to all private assem. 
| blies ; French society was no longer divided into separate 
coteries ; the court was all, embraced all, and all who would 
not incur the kingly anger must find their delights within 
| its precincts alone. Neither do we find any revival of the 
| Salon during those dark and terrible years of defeat and 
priestcraft which closed that long reign. Society seemed 
to have sunk into a heavy drowse—to be crushed beneath a 
leaden weight. The Duchesse du Maine at Sceaux alone 
kept alive some of the traditions of the Hétel de Rambouil- 
let, wedded, however, with memories of the earlier days of 
Versailles. There were divertissements and mythological 
fétes, faint reflections of those which the lover of La Val- 
liére gave for her entertainment; during the Summer 
months no one was permitted to retire to rest until sunrise ; 
all night long the company wandered among the trees of 
the park and along the margin of the lake, talking love and 
poetry, and discussing knotty points of gallantry, much as 
their grandfathers and grandmothers had done half a cen- 
tury before. 

With the death of the old King and the accession of the 
Regent Orleans, there came a vast change over French 
society. The profligacy which had been for years skulking 
beneath the priest’s cloak now stood forth in the broad 
light of day, no longer avoiding notice, but courting every 
eye and glorying in its infamy. Not the vilest days of 
Imperial or Papal Rome could surpass the infamies of the 
Regent’s Salons and of his petits soupers. Here were fore- 
shadowed the liberty, equality and fraternity of a succeed- 
ing generation ; here mingled nobles, poets, philosophers, 
abbés, courtesans and court ladies in bacchanalian orgies 
and celebrations of the Mysteries of Aphrodite. Splendid 
apartments, furnished with the most costly voluptuousness ; 
viands which might have tempted Apicius or Lucullus; 
coarse bons mots, sallies of licentious wit, mockery at reli- 
gion and morality, each rouwé striving to outdo the other; 
then a sudden influx of masques from the ball of the Opera, 
which was next door to the Palais Royal, and in swa:m 
grisettes, danseuses, nobles, ladies attired as nuns, fairies, 
bayadéres ; noble lords as Chinamen, monks and devils; 
now the revelry waxes riotous ; the danseuses and grisettes 
fall upon the choice comestibles and the iced champagne 
(first introduced by the Regent’s chef de cuisine at these 
orgies). The jests grow coarser and more sacrilegious, the 
laughter more boisterous ; there is a babel of tongues, of 
oaths and bacchanalian songs, unbridled license of every 
kind, until intoxication lapses into stupefaction and swinish 
sleep. The Regent’s daughter, the Duchesse du Berri, 
was frequently one of these bacchantes. 

Such Agapemones as these, however, can be scarcely 
included among the Salons ; there were others,more deco- 
rous, at least in outward seeming; but it was not until 
Louis XV. began to reign that the glories of the Hotel de 

tambouillet were revived, and the Salon became a power 
such as neither Catherine nor Julie Montausier ever dreamed 
of. They attempted to dictate only in art, literature and 
gallantry, but their successors undertook the dictation of all 
human affairs, temporal and spiritual, and discussed with 
equal freedom, and decided with equal certitude, the form 
of a sonnet, the best possible form of government, and 
every problem, religious and metaphysical, that has puz 
zled the world since the days of the seven sages. Some of 
these assemblies were of the lightest and gayest, in which 
no more abstruse discussion than the fashion of a peruke or 
a shoe-buckle, and no graver conversation than the last new 
scandal, were permitted ; in others, a laugh was never 


o 


heard, a smile seldom seen, and all the talk was of /'esprit. 





Let me endeavor to picture, however faintly, a few of the 
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forms of this extinct Society, so incongruous and contradic- 
tory in its elements. La nodlesse must by courtesy come 
first, and to render the presentment complete we must 
attend it at its toilette, the most important operation of its 
life, eve we enter the reception-rooms. The fine gentleman, 
having awoke about noon and partaken of ‘chocolate, rose, 
and placed himself under the hands of half-a-dozen valets. 
One curled his peruke ; a second handed him his silk stock- 
ings and red-heeled shoes ; a third his gold-embroidered 
coat nd vest, which have been known to cost as much as 
95,000 livres; a fourth his gold-hilted rapier ; a fifth his 
perfumed ruffles and handkerchief. Thus attired, Monsieur 
le Marquis was ready for the exertions of the day. About 
the same hour Madame la Marquise, or Mademoiselle the 
Marquise’s daughter, would be similarly engaged. She 
also rose at noon, with a head too often aching from last 
night’s excesses, to perform her toilette in a boudoir hung 
with rose-colored silk, and attended by one or two favored 
gallants. Her femmes de chambre are yet more numerous 
than the Marquis’s valets: one dresses and powders her 
hair, and arranges it in one of the many curious forms then 
in vogue ; another clasps her white neck and arms with 
pearls and jewels ; a third fastens the diamond buckles of 
her dainty shoes; a fourth arranges her wide-spreading 
hoop; a fifth, the fall of her sacque or panier; a sixth 
holds her patch-box, most important of all the adjuncts of 
a lady’s toilette, and one as indispensable to her as a pow- 
der-box and puff are to a young lady of the present day. 
She never moves without it, as patches drop sometimes in 
the hot rooms, and it is necessary to replace them. They 
are cut in all kinds of forms—stars, comets, crescents, 
moons, even coaches and four—anything that caprice can 
imagine. They have a language of their own, too, which 
is fully understood by the adepts, and each has a name 
according to its position, When placed in the corner of 
the eye, it is lu passionée; in the middle of the cheek, la 
galante ; upon the nose, l'effrontée ; near the lips, la coquette ; 
upon a pimple, la recéleuse, etc. At the feet of Madame, 
while she dresses, lie little black boys holding her fan and 
heightening, by contrast, the brilliant whiteness of her skin. 
The toilette completed, she goes to visit her friends, or 
descends to her own Salon to receive her visitors : a splen- 
did apartment, carpeted with the finest productions of 
Turkish and Persian looms, hung with flowing gold-em- 
broidered silk, adorned with Venetian mirrors and crystal 
lustres. There are satin couches, gilded chairs, candelabra, 
clocks, baskets of flowers, formed of gold, ivory, and 
ebony ; Chinese nicknacks and monsters; porcelain so 
exquisitely frail that a breath of wind might shiver it. On 
grand reception-days the varied costumes of the guests add 
a new splendor to the picture : officers of the musketeers in 
black and silver ; chevaliers of the light horse in pale blue 
and gold ; the Swiss in scarlet, the Abbés in black, and la 
noblesse in every combination of color that fashion can sug- 
gest. 

The conversation is as malicious and frivolous as it is gay 
and piquant ; every one speaks in epigrams, every one has 
a ridiculous historielte to tell, or an amusing scandal to 
relate about a dear friend; there is a jargon only under- 
stood by the initiated, much like our own fashionable slang ; 
but there is not that tone, that perfect politeness, which we 
associate with our ideas of the ancien régime ; the sallies are 
often rude enough, even in the presence of those against 
whom they are directed ; the anecdotes and expressions are 
not always very refined, or even decent, and a bon mot is never 
suffered to lose its point from any considerations of mod- 
esty. All talk together, and those who have the best lungs 
have the best chance of being heard. No one cares to listen ; 
even the King himself, when present at such assemblies, is 
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little more respected than others, and His Majesty is some- 
times cut short in the middle of a speech, or finds it impos- 
sible for his powers of voice to contend against some sono- 
rous speaker in his immediate vicinity. 

Leaving the talkers, we pass on to some quieter groap 
seated round the card-tables. Watch with what eagerness 
Madame la Marquise plays ; she has been losing heavily, 
staking not only her wealth, but her honor. How pale and 
haggard she looks, and what a smile of complacent triumph 
is on the face of the chevalier her opponent! Monsieur 
l’Abbé, in his cassock and band, exchanges a shrug with tho 
painted incarnation of wicked old age and avarice with 
whom he is playing ; but she has seen so much of this sort 
of thing in her day, and everything save gold has long since 
ceased to interest her. Hurrying past this disagreeable 
spectacle, we come upon a strangely occupied group—a gal- 
lant young officer of the Royal Guard is working a piece of 
tapestry, while another, in the scarlet uniform of the Swiss, 
is delicately stitching at tambour-work. A little further on 
we pass to a knot of grave, elderly men who are drawing 
out the threads of silk and silver from a piece of brocade, 
which they have brought in their pockets, and passing them 
on to some chattering demoiselles. Just near these is a 
group of ladies and gentlemen, each armed with a pair of 
scissors, busily cutting out pictures from books, ballads, 
almanacs, which lie strewed about. The découpure is one of 
the most fashionable amusements of the day. These will be 
pasted upon screens and fans, then varnished and colored ; 
sometimes a series of them are placed together so as to form 
a scene, frequently grotesque enough from its odd combi- 
nations. On the carpet are a number of bags, or rather 
sacks, so large are they, of silk and velvet, containing a 
strange assortment—books, engravings, pieces of brocade, 
scissors, thimbles, needle-cases, patch-boxes and rouge-pots. 
This is Madame’s work-bag, without which she never goes 
abroad ; the gentlemen also have their bags, called ridiczles, 
containing boxes of pastilles, bon-bons, scented snuff, in 
which they indulge largely, and various fashionable toys. 

Poinsinet, in his comedy ‘‘Le Cercle, ou la Soirée 4 la 
Mode ”’ (1764), gives the following lively picture of a Salon 
of the time; ‘‘Isméne and Cidalise weary of a tri (a fash- 
ionable game at cards of the period), and not knowing whom 
to scandalize, bethink how they are to occupy themselves. 
Araminte, at her frame, finishes a flower in some tapestry ; 

‘idalise carelessly takes a gold thread, draws a chair to her 
tambour, and, yawning, embroiders the trimming of a 
dress; while Isméne, reposing upon a couch, works at o 
falbala de Marly (a fashionable piece of dress of the day). 
A horse is heard to neigh, a lacquey announces, and the 
Marquis appears. 

‘*How happy [ am to find you, mesdames! But what do 
I see? How perfect 
these stitches are! 
How beautifully these 
flowers are shaded! It 
is the work of the 
Graces, of the fairies, 
or rather it is yours!” 
Then he draws a small 
case from his pocket, an 
article which assuredly 
one would not suspect 
him of carrying, selects 
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Araminte and her work and goes to Cidalise, takes away her | her carnal ones, cared nothing for him except in so far as 


tambour, and already his light hand is completing the 
form of a flower scarcely begun ; then he darts across to 
the couch, and seizes an end of the falbala, etc. 

From these ephemera pass we on to graver scenes, to 
those assemblies wherein were forged the thunderbolts of 
the coming tempest, the mutterings of which even now 
assail the ears of that butterfly world, deaf to their meaning. 
They are so numerous, that it is difficult to know which to 
begin with. Suppose we select that of the Marquise du 
Chiitelet ; she is an aristocrat, and, above all, the mistress of 
the master-spirit of the age, Voltaire. 

Here is a portrait of ‘‘the sublime Emilie,” drawn by her 
cousin, Madame de Criqui, and certainly with no flattering 
pencil, although undoubtedly a tolerably correct one. 


“She was a colossus in all proportions, a marvel of | 


| she felt flattered in having so famous a man for a lover. In 
her Salon he was master ; not that Monsieur was dead—he 
was only a well-bred husband, who properly observed the 
convenances of the day, which forbade any interference with 
| the liberty of the wife. What a strange contrast must have 
been presented between this coarse, dull-looking grenadier 
in petticoats, and that thin, shrunken figure, with its glitter. 
ing eyes so full of genius, its sharp, marvelously mobile 
features, and its restless, mocking, malicious mouth ; the 
one all flesh, the other all nerves and esprit. Literary men 
are seldom happy in their loves; the satirists have been 
particularly absurd, notably the present instance, Moliére in 
| la Brie, Pope in Martha Blount. I suppose it is a sort of 
| Nemesis that renders them blind to the ridiculous side of 

their own actions, although so keenly perceptive of those of 














VOLTAIRE AND MADAME Dt 


strength as a prodigy of awkwardness; she had terrible | 
feet and formidable hands, a skin like a nutmeg-grater ; in 
fine the beautiful Emilie was very much like an ungainly 
porter, and to have permitted Voltaire to dare to speak of 
her beauty, algebra and geometry must have turned her 
brain.” To these charms were added a shrewish, exacting, 
aud outrageously capricious temper ; and yet Madame la 
Marquise had always two or three lovers--among the rest, 
the handsome and refined poet, St. Lambert. She was a 
very pronounced blue- stocking, delighted in the most 
abstruse subjects, and desired to pass for the possessor of 
profound learning ; but somehow her reading would never 
digest, and would get incongruously mixed up into a sort of 
hotch-potch, very dreary and perplexing when it was ladled 
out for the benefit of her friends. Voltaire had passed 
his first youth ere he took up this liaison. The beautiful 
Emilie, whose intellectual proclivities never interfered with 
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others. The Marquise’s Salon was the great resort of the 
friends and admirers of Voltaire—and those latter compre- 
hended pretty well all French society—and above all of the 
Deists. Depend upon it, all the sharpest sallies, all the 
cleverest mots there were directed against the priests and 
Christianity. 

It is a sign of the times that the hostesses of several of the 
most celebrated Salons were ladies without claim to aristo- 
cratic birth, and who had risen from the bourgeois. Such a 
thing would have been impossible under the Grand Mon- 

/arque ; then the citizen never presumed to step above his 
level ; or when he did, only became an object of ridicule, to 
be fleeced and laughed at by his aristocratic patrons like 
George Dandin and M. Jourdain, in Moliére’s comedies. 
But during the Regency and the earlier years of Louis XV.’s 
reign, the middle class, from various causes, into which it 

| does not come within the scope of this article to enter, had 
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been rapidly rising to prominence and importance. The 
King chose his mistresses from the bowrgeoisie; the wealthy 
Sermier - général, low-born and vulgar, was every where 
received ; birth was fast giving way to gold, not only in 
popular but in aristocratic appreciation. 


Perhaps the most famgaus of all the Parisian Salons of the | 


middle of the eighteenth century was that of Madame Geof- 
frin. She was bourgeois by birth, and her husband had 
accumulated a large fortune by trade, which he left her at 
his death. No foreigner of position visited the French 
capital without paying his devoirs at her assemblies ; they 
were as much a thing to be seen as the Louvre or Versailles. 
At foreign courts, by the King of Poland, by the Great 
Frederick, by Maria Theresa, by Catherine of Russia, she 
was an invited guest, and received with the most distin- 
guished honor ; and the same courtesy was even extended 
to her friends. Horace Walpole declared that she had one 
of the best understandings he had ever met, and more 
knowledge of the world. 
** Madame Geoffrin, of whom you have heard much, is an 
extraordinary woman, with more common sense than I 
almost ever met with ; great quickness in discovering char- 
acters, penetration in going to the bottom of them, and a 
pencil that never fails in a likeness, seldom a favorable one. 
She exacts and preserves, spite of her birth and their non- 
sensical prejudices about nobility, great court and attention. 
This she acquires by a thousand little acts and offices of 
friendship, and by a freedom and severity which seems to 
be her sole end of drawing a concourse to her, for she 
insists on scolding those she inveigles to her. She has 
little taste and less knowledge, but protects artisans and 
authors, and courts a few people to have the credit of serv- 
ing her dependents.” 

Quite a different assemblage have we here from that but- 
terflies’ bower we looked in upon just now. Not but that 
there are gold and embroidery, and silks and laces, and 
patches and powder here ; for letters, and philosophy, and 
atheism are as much the fashion as tapestry, tambour-work, 
and dévoupure ; but these dainties are strongly contrasted with 
sober, shabby, and even slovenly costumes. Let me point out a 
few of the first celebrities who are the centres of the throng, 
and about each of whom a knot of individual admirers is 
gathered, eagerly listening to every word that drops from 
his lips, to be carried away and repeated to-morrow wher- 
ever the listener goes, either as a quotation of the last mot 
of skepticism, or as the product of the retailer’s own medi- 
tations. That very thin dandy who is talking so eagerly 
and dictatorially is M. le Baron Grimm. It is not a pleas- 
ant face to look upon ; its tanned and wrinkled syrface is 

+ 


covered with white paint. He is nicknamed Tyran-le-blanc ; 


In another of his letters he says : | 





he has a bitter and contemptuous mouth, and very large, | 


protruding eyes, in which there gleams at times a sinister 
light. He is a despot who has never loved anything in all 
his life except himself. There is no love lost among his 


acquaintances, but then he is a philosopher, and whatever | 


he may or may not be besides is of little consequence to a 
man who bears that charmed title. He is chiefly remem- 
bered now by his sixteen volumes of voluminous corre- 
spondence, a gold mine to students of that age. That ele- 
gantly dressed gentleman, with the refined, intellectual, yet 
sensuous features, is M. Helvetius. He was formerly a 
JSermier-général, but since he has written his celebrated book 
“‘De YEsprit,” in which he attempts to prove that all 
human actions have no higher source than self-satisfaction, 
he has been enrolled among the philosophes. A far more 


remarkable personage, however, is that grave, cold, precise- 
looking man, a Jupiter Tonans of that terrible earthquake 
which, thongh yet more than a quarter of a century off, 
these gnomes ure busily preparing. 


It is M. D’Alemboert. 


| 
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one of the authors of ‘‘ L’Encyclopédie,” that mighty and 
astounding monument of intellectual labor. He was found 
upon the steps of a church, when an infant, by a glazier, 
and brought up by the honest man as his own child. Ma- 
dame de Tencin is supposed to be his mother. D’Alembert 
is a skeptic, and preaches the equality of all mankind, but 
he is exquisitely sensitive’ upon his obscure birth, and 
would probably prefer to be a very mediocre gentleman 
rather than a great philosopher. He is agreeable, polite, 
almost caressing to the aristocrats, whom he hates, and 
whose death-warrants he is signing with every stroke of 
that pen they so much admire. He is almost as much 
feared as Voltaire. He talks well, but with a tendency to 
preach. He is a man of profound learning, who can turna 
sophism inside out, and illuminate its every falsity by his 
luminous intellect, yet he is most egregiously deceived by 
his mistress. Well, your greatest pundit is but a man, 
after all. 

Near D’Alembert is a personage who in manner and 
appearance is in every particular his opposite, and yet who 
is so closely connected with him that their names will go 
down to posterity linked together, so that one will never be 
mentioned without suggesting the other ; a coarse-looking, 
self-asserting man, but not without gleams of the divine 
fire, shabbily and slovenly dressed, with linen not too clean, 
and open at the throat. He is talking in a loud, blatant 
voice, with an occasional use of expressions at which even 
this not over-scrupulous assembly look uneasy. This is 
Diderot. These two philosophes are terribly jealous of one 
another ; their reputations are too nearly on a par. 

Presently a newcomer appears upon the scene. At a 
first glance one would take him for a respectable, elderly 
tradesman, nothing more. He is about the middle height, 
stoops a little, but has a broad chest; he is dressed in a 
snuff-colored suit and gray stockings, and has a shy and 
sensitive air; but from the homage paid him, even by the 
highest there, it is evident he is a person of some import- 
ance, and a second glanee contradicts the first impression. 
The features, although regular, are common in their cast; 
the small, sparkling eyes are shadowed by heavy brows; 
there is an infinite sweet sadness about the mouth; but 
over all there is an intellectual beauty, an ideality, such as 
any one would instinctively associate with the author of 
‘La Nouvelle Heloise,” for it is Jean Jacques himself— 
that “soul of fire,” the one genius of an age plethoric with 
talent ; the one man who, amidst that crowd of materialists 
and levelers, passionately believes in the doctrine he 
preaches, and thence will more profoundly impress men’s 
minds than all his confréres put together; thence will 
become, what indeed he is, the Evangelist of the Revolution. 

Voltaire is there, and among these constellations are a 
great many lesser stars: the sentimental St. Lambert, rival 
both of Rousseau and Voltaire in their love affairs ; cold, 
pedantic Monsieur Marmontel ; and there are court ladies 
and gentlemen, than whom none are more fervid over les 
droits de Vhomme and the ‘‘ noble savage”; these things are 
so charming in theory that they never bestow a thought 
upon how they would be in practice, but will know by-and 
by. ‘There are abbés, also, in the garb of the Church, than 
whom none are more witty at the expense of sacred things, 
and none smile more delightedly at some blasphemous jest. 
The babel of tongues is as great as it was in the butterflies 
bower, the courtesy a little less. The talk is heavy, and 
always upon the one eternal theme—infidelity, occasionally 
enlivened by some cutting sarcasm or mocking bon mot from 
Voltaire, which all applaud and laugh at. Rousseau alone 
remains silent, brooding apart with dejected countenance ; 
for, in his strange, morbid fashion, he sees about him only 
enemies ready to work his destruction. 
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‘But Madame Geoffrin, far from being a blue-stocking, 
was in book-learning even ill educated, An Italian abbé 
offered to dedicate to her an Italian and French grammar. 
“To me, sir, who do not know even how to spell!” 
“Which,” says Marmontel in his Memoirs, ‘‘ was the simple 
truth. Her peculiar talent was that of telling a story well ; 
in this she excelled, and willingly exerted herself to enliven 
the table, but without affectation, without art, without pre- 
tension, solely to set the example; for she neglected none 
of the means she possessed to render her society 
agreeable.” 

Besides the large assemblies just described, held once or 
twice during the week, there were delightful petits soupers 
for especial favorites, seldom exceeding five or six ; the fare 
was frugal,—a chicken, some spinach, and an omelette. 
After supper the author of ‘‘ Bélisaire” would read his 
frigid moralities, which, however, charmed an age that had 
always moral platitudes on its tongue, but, no morality in 
its heart. ‘‘I confess,” he writes, ‘‘that no success ever 
flattered me so sensibly as that which these readings 
obtained in this little circle, where wit, taste, beauty, all 
the graces, were my judges, or rather my applauders. 
There was not a single trait, either in my coloring or my 
dialogue, however minutely delicate and subtle, that was 
not forcibly felt, and the pleasure I gave had the air of 
enchantment. What enraptured me was, to see in such 
perfection the most beautiful eyes in the world swimming 
in tears at the little touching scenes in which I made love 
or nature weep.” . 

Peeping into a few more Salons as we pass along, we shall 
find much the same company in all. Yet there is a certain 
distinctive character about each. 

For instance, Madame du Deffant will not receive the 
atheists, and interdicts at her reception all too pronounced 
attacks upon revealed religion. She is a pleasant, tolerant 
creature in her way, no longer young (she was a beauty in 
the days of the Regency), who laughs equally at the clergy 
and the philosophers, has every new thing read to her, 
makes soups and epigrams, and gives grand suppers once a 
week. These, with her moderate opinions, are the distin- 
guishing traits of her assemblies. Supper, at which all the 
pleasantest and wittiest people congregate, is an institution 
over which she grows enthusiastic. ‘‘ Supper,” she says, “is 
one of the essential conditions of man ; take it away, and 
what remains of him ?” 

The Baron Holbach, at Grandval, is another famous for 
the petite souper; but his assemblies are usually confined to 
the most advanced philosophers; his house is the head- 
quarters of the atheists. In spite of his opinions, the 
Baron has a good heart; he is generous, hospitable, and 
charitable. Never had the Jesuits a more implacable 
denouncer ; yet in the days of their persecution he opened 
his doors to them and gave them shelter. 

Diderot, in his letters to Voland, gives some striking pic- 
tures of Grandval. 

Madame Lespinasse is D’Alembert’s mistress, and it is in 
her Salon the great Encyclopédie is being fabricated. 
Messieurs les rédacteurs dine there every Wednesday, and 
then D’Alembert revises the articles of his contributors, 
softening pungent phrases, and modifying the attacks upon 
religion. Madame is sometimes more than a looker-on ; in 
her lover’s absence she corrects proofs and gives advice. 
Hers is essentially the Salon of the Encyclopédistes. 
Madame Geoffrin, she is a bourgeois, and was once a 
dependent upon Madame du Deffant. There is great ani- 
mosity between them. Her connection with D’Alembert, 
it is said, is strictly platonic ; but Marmontel describes her 
as possessing ‘‘ the most ardent soul. the most inflammable 
imagination, that has existed since the days of Sappho.” 





| Ramponneau rage. 


Like j 


She fell passionately in love with more than one, and died 
for grief at the death of a young Spanish nobleman to whom 
she hoped to be married, Yet D’Alembert was inconsol- 
able for her loss. ‘‘She no longer lived for me,” he said, 
“but I ever lived for her. Since she is no more, I know 
not why I live.” Yet, far from being beautiful, she was 
positively plain. It was her resistless fascination of 
manner that enslaved men’s hearts. 

Madame Dowblet de Persan’s is the especial resort of the 
scandal-mongers. Upon her table two huge registers are 
constantly kept open, in which are written all the news that 
can be gleaned by her and her associates ; the one is de- 
voted to authentic and incontestable, the other to doubtful 
and suspected, news. Monsieur Petit du Bachaumont is 
charged to compose from these an official record, which 
scandalous chronicle will thereafter be published under the 
title of ‘‘ Mémoires Secrets du Bachaumont.” These dotigs 
will by-and-by give offense to the police, and the Salon will 
be closed by order. 

The Duchesse de Choiseul, that ‘‘ little model in wax,” as 
Walpole calls her, the Maréchale du Luxembourg, another 
flame of Rousseau’s, etc., entertain the philosophers, but 
these assemblies present no salient points differing essen- 
tially from those already described. 

At the Duchesse du Grammont’s, something of the old, 
stately etiquette of the time ot the Grande Monarque is still 
preserved. There the manners still retain that indefinable 
mixture of simplicity, elegance, grace and urbanity ; the 
productions of literature and art are discussed with interest, 
but without noise or dogmatism ; arguments and disputes 
are almost unknown ; the conversation is never heavy ; and 
the refined man of letters mixes on an equal footing with 
the noblesse. It is the one calm spot in a universe of noise. 
Mark, however, that in all, it is never Monsieur’s, but 
Madame’s, Salon. 

I have by no means yet exhausted the list of these places. 
There are some, into the details of which it would be impos- 
sible to enter. The Salons of the sisters Verriéres, and of 
Guimard, the dancer, are gambling-houses—and worse ; 
where, however, the Prince de Soubise does not disdain to 
do the honors. All the wit‘and fashion (male at least) of 
the age visit them. And around the apartments are con- 
structed Joges, like the private boxes of a theatre, for the 
accommodation of such great ladies as have not thrown 
aside all the convenances sufficiently to mingle in the throng, 
but who yet desire to witness the brilliant spectacle unseen. 
It was here that Count Jean du Barry first met Malle. 
l’Ange, the future Sultana of France. 

“Tt is no dishonor,” writes Horace Walpole, “to keep 
public gaminig-houses; there are at least a hundred and 
fifty people of the first quality in Paris who live by it. You 
may go into their houses at all hours of the night, and find 
hazard, faro, ete. The men who keep the Irazard-table at 
the Duke de Gesvres pay him twelve guineas each night for 
the privilege. Even the princesses of the blood are dirty 
enough to have shares in the banks kept at their houses.” 

But no greater example could be given of the profound 
degradation into which the aristocracy was sinking than the 
Ramponneau was the keeper of a low 
cabaret in the suburbs of Paris ; his convivial disposition 
and coarse wit attracted an enormous custom to his house, 
and in the course of time his celebrity reached the Court. 
Thereupon nobles, princes of the blood, and by-and-by 
even ladies, disguised themselves and visited the cabaratier 
to listen to and enjoy his ribald stories and gross conversa- 
tion. Soon his songs and sayings were upon noble lips, male 
and female; he became the rage, and his name was given to 
every new fashion—furniture, sauces, dishes, articles of at- 
tire, everything was a la Ramponneau! 
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One of the strangest phenomena in all history is that of With the reign of Louis XVI. the new doctrines advanced 
the French noblesse so industriously fanning the fire that | with lightning speed. In the Salons nothing was to be heard 
was to consume them. Fatality alone could have so blinded | byt the rights of man, liberty, equality, fraternity. No man 
them—as men and nations doomed to destruction have been | or woman dared avow a belief in anything, under pain of 
blinded—to the consequences of their own conduct. Rous- | universal scorn and ridicule ; even Voltaire came to be re- 














MY LITTLE MARCH LAMB. | 








seau, D’Alembert, Diderot, the men who were preaching a | garded as a bigot because he believed in God. All were 


crusade against the ancien régime, who declared all men to | preparing for the age of reason, sansculottism and the grand 
be equal, who never ceased to denounce all distinctions, and | holocaust of the Revolution, and no people worked more 
even society itself, as crimes against the common humanity, | eagerly than the intended victims. 

were their pets, their models ; nay, they even joined them- It came ; and the society of the ancien régime was swept 
selves in the cry for their gwa destruction, | away, 
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THE AMERICAN COUNTESS.— PRESENTLY A SHEET OF HEAT-LIGHTNING FLASHED ACROSS THE PLATE GLASS OF THE WINDOW. I DARTED 
BACK, BLINDED AND FRIGHTENED, AND, LIKE A TERRIFIED CHILD, STRETCHED OUT MY HAND TO ERIC SAXE, , 


THE AMERICAN COUNTESS. 


daily drives in a costly landau, or a lovely willow phaeton, 


| with three darling ponies abreast, and—many other delight- 


By Etta W. PIERCE. 


ful things. The days go by very fast—dear, blessed days, 


I wish I could hold and keep them—they are too bright to 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MORE OF BEE’S DIARY. 

Wuart a lofty, high-toned, elegant place is this Newport ! | 
Though I am but a spectator of its splendors, I admire it | 
immensely—yea, even its haughty, reserved ways and its 
frequent, abundant fogs have become dear tomy heart. Of | 
course, I cannot go with Miss Vann to the elegant dinner 
parties and the récherché entertainments at the cottages 
of her friends ; but still I have several pleasures of my own 
the beech, the cliffs, the sea, plenty of books and music, | 
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lose so quickly. 

I went again with Miss Vann to Eric Saxe’s studio ; I sat 
again at the Jewess’s window, and heard the bees in the 
trumpet flowers, and looked at the picture of the ruined 
plantation on that desolate and forsaken Southern creek. I 


| think the sweet ghost of the Jewess still haunts the place— 


[ fancied I could hear those dead sighs of which Eric Saxe 
spoke on my first visit, fanning all around me through the 
vines. Miss Vann’s lineaments grow upon the canvas, and 
the witchery of that old room upon my heart. 

Much to my delight, I have not seen Baron Strozzi for 





Ayn 





several days. He has vanished from Newport—gone, per- 
haps, on another diplomatic mission. 
ubsence very mysterious, and s 


dinary attraction which draws him from Newport at 


this 
T hope he will remain away the rest 
disagreeable person I 


Jam glad. 
He is certainly the most 
ever saw in my life. 

August 25th.—Went shopping and driving with Miss 
Yann. A fiying visit from guardy. He wishes, I suppose, 
to assure himself that all is going well with me. How jaded 
and unhappy he looks! LIhope he is not ill. 
the next place to Ethel in my affections. He took me in his 
arms and kissed me in his calm, precise way. 

** How do you find yourself ?” he said. ‘‘ Why, you are as 
radiant as a rose, Bee! It is plain that Newport air agrees 
with you.” 

“Oh, yes!” I answered, “it does, indeed; I am very 
happy here.” 

Eric Saxe dined with us. I fancied that guardy watched 
him very closely, and not altogether with approval. Miss 
Vann had told him of my narrow escape from drowning—an 
incident which did not seem to please him much. 

** Don’t be too grateful to the man,” he said to me, irri- 
tably. ‘Don’t fancy that he is a hero of romance because 
he chanced at a critical moment to pull you out of the surf. 
Betwixt yourself and such as he there’s a great gulf fixed, 


cime, 


the season. 


my dear—remember it.”’ 
Went riding on the Bath road with guardy. 
tioned me closely about my daily life at the villa. 
“‘T like Miss Vann very much,” I said, ‘‘ but madame— 


He ques- 


madame is very peculiar, is she not ? 
week she makes it a point to give away her jewels and 
it i has been drinking too 
and they come and bring the things to Miss 


we rid. 


I have discovered that madame lies in bed a great 


dresses to the servants s after she 
much wine 
Vann with the gravest faces in the 
funny. 
deal, save when the fit seizes her to powder and dress and 
assume the hilarious ways of yo ith.” 

“You 
** Many things are 
overlooked and never mentioned. 


are too observing, B answered guardy, severely. 
overlooked in a person of Madame Vann’s 
importance Follow the 
example of her daughter, and pay as little heed to her as 
possible. By-the-by, Charlotte Vann tells me that her 
friend, the baron 
with my seventeen-year-old school-girl !” 

“T should hope not !” said I, coloring angrily, ‘‘for I de- 
test him, guardy !” 

**Pooh !” he answered, in a teasing tone; *‘ Ethel and 
your aunt would be delighted with the thought. Indeed, it 
does seem something of a compliment for the lion of the 


how is that, my dear ?—has fallen in love 


season to notice you among all the style and beauty assem- 
bled at Newport.” 

“I do not feel in the least flattered,” I replied, shortly, 
“and I do not want his Aunt Amelia shall 
*make no matches for me, gua her be content with 


admiration. 


“lv! Let 





It is really very | 
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| deal. 
Miss Vann thinks his | 
uys it must be some extraor- | 
| in hose and doublet ! 


of | 


Guardy holds 


Once or twice per | 





Last night Miss Vann had tableaux for her own 
amusement and that of a few intimate friends. He was 
Leicester, and I Amy Robsart. How superb the man looked 
1 am sure the real Leicester was never 
half so handsome, even when he vanquished Queen Bess’s 
creat, brave heart. 

I am very happy, and the world is very, very beautiful. 
A light that never was on land nor sea seems to have fallen 
on this delightful Newport. I never saw the sky so blue as 
it is here—I never beheld such sunshine, such turf, such 
flowers ! 

September Tth.—Improved the shining hour of morning in 
Miss Vann’s studio, watching her throw the violet reds and 
purples and yellows upon the marriage of ‘‘ Hector and 
Andromache,” and listening to her talk of Rubens’s flesh 
tints and Eric Saxe. 

As I entered the drawing-room, just before lunch, lo! out 
from the embrasure of a window darted Baron Strozzi, and 
seized my hand with an ecstatic cry. 

“Ah, adorable Mees Beatrix ! It is an eternity since I saw 
you last !” 

‘And what have you been doing with yourself all this 
time ?” said I, maliciously. ‘‘ You must like Boston very 
much, to visit it so often at this season of the year.” 

Of course I did not know where he had been, and cared 
less; but I remembered what Erie Saxe had said about 
somebody mecting him at the Hub, and I spoke before I 
thought. 

The noble baron gave a great start, and his scarred, brown 
countenance changed. 

“Who told you Thad been in Boston ?” he demanded, 
in a tone quite at variance with his usual oily accents. 
“*Full many a shaft at random sent 

Finds mark the archer little meant, 


I quoted, for answer. I « glance. 
‘*You mistake, Mees ; I haf no acquaintance in Boston- 


I haf been to Long Branch to visit friends 


Le gave me a pierci 


[ never go there. 


| from my own Italy.” 


| versation. 


fam sure he lied, though he need not have taken the 
trouble, for what do I care ?—what is it to me where he 
goes ? 

The entrance of Miss Vann relieved me from further con- 
The baron remained to lunch, ogled me offen- 
sively, and scattered his compliments right and left, as is 
his custom ; but I was thinking of other things. I scarcely 
heard him, and certainly gave him no heed. 

Miss Vann and madame dined out. Oh, for the day when 
I, too, shall wear diamonds and Worth costumes ! 
the rest of my sex, I pine for the vanities of life. 

As darkness gathered, I curled myself up in an easy-chair 
in the brightly lighted drawing-room and opened the last 
new novel, with which I meant to beguile the time till Miss 
Vann’s return. Bijou, the pug, leaped into my lap and 
nestled his turned-up nose into the curve of my arm with 
the greatest assurance possible. He is the prince of ugly 
His toes turn out, he squints, and his whok 


Like ali 


lap-dogs. 


| villainous little face is as black as a crow’s wing. 


marrying Ethel to that German count. Had my cousin 
been left to herself, Tam sure she would never have ac- 
cepted him—never! She would have chosen Lawrence 
Harding.” 

“You are very ignorant, and very self-willed, Bee,” said | 
my guardian, in a displeased voice ; *‘it is plain your Aunt | 
Amelia has no enviable task before her.” 

And with that he whipped up our horses and we dashed 


silently homeward. 


Guardy will return to New York in the morning. I am 
not sorry—he seems to be watching m 
August 31st.—More sittings at Myr. Saxe’s, more 


4 rides 
upon the avenues, more walks along the cliffs and the 


smooth, shining beach. Eric Saxe is at the villa a great 


Outside, 2 low, mysterious wind, like stealthy footsteps, 
moved through Miss Vann’s splendid grounds.  Heav; 
odors of flowers and blossoming shrubbery floated into the 
and now and then a sheet of heat-lightning lit up the 
and then vanished, leaving the 


; 
ik 


room, 
lawn and the wide piazza, 
nieht darker than before. 
My novel proved to be dull and dry. 
and, rising, went to the white keys of the piano, glimmer- 
ing from a corner of the sumptuous, I played 


IT crew lonesome 


ilent room. 


over some of my favorite pieces—sweet sonatas, German 
waltzes ; and while L was thus engaged, the door opened, 
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and somebody entered with the air of one familiar with the 
place. 

‘Tam glad—oh, very glad to see you !” T cried, frankly, 
‘for Miss Vany and her mother are dining out, and, like 
Mrs. Gummidge, I feel ‘lone and lorn.’”’ 

3ijou was the only living thing there to play propriety 
for us, but I was too stupid or too ignorant, I scarcely know 
which, to think of that. I gave my hand to Erie Saxe, and 
he held it as if he never meant to let it go. 

‘“‘T tried hard to pass the gate,” he said, under his breath, 
“but could not. Of late ‘aspirit in my feet’ draws me 
through these hospitable doors, whether I wish it or not.” 

‘And why should you xot wish it?” I asked, pulling 
Bijou’s ears in some embarrassment. ‘I thought you and 
Miss Vann were very good friends.” 

‘And so we are,” he answered. ‘‘ Why should I not wish 
it? Because I foresee that it is—pe rilous business.’ 

I did not try to understand him. He stood in the light 
of the chandeliers, looking down at me with dark, luminous 
eyes. Miss Vann’s maid had arranged my blonde locks 


with great care, and my dress was of white, shining foulard | 


with clusters of great, blue, velvety pansies for ornaments. 
How glad I was that I had taken pains with my toilet! 
Laughing a little, and coloring a good deal under his fixed 
gaze, I said, saucily : 

‘Does your correct taste find anything amiss with me 
to-night ?” 

** Quite the contrary—pardon my rudeness. I was think- 
ing how wonderfully shining and unreal you look—like a 
disembodied spirit, or, perhaps I might say, one of Miss 
Vann’s day-lilies.”’ 

After this speech the conversation ceased to be personal. 
We talked of Newport, of Miss Vann, of the sea, of every- 
thing. Presently he asked me to Miss 
“ Defton Wood ” was lying on I seized upon 
that. Ihave a tolerable voice, and I tried to do my best. 
Ah, the refrain of the song is buzzing through my head 


sing. Ingelow’s 


the piano. 


still, like a great bee : 
Oh, so many, many, many 
Maidens waiting to be won! 
Speed, ye wooers, speed with au 
Speed with all but—one!” 
T left the piano and walked to the nearest window. He 

followed. The night was dark and heavy with heat. He 
had his hat in his hand, and seemed ready to go, 


yet in no 
particular haste. 

‘‘Smell Miss Vann’s heliotropes !” said I, leaning against 
the open window. ‘ What overpowering odors ! and what 
2 weird, uncanny night !” 

In order to obey, he was obliged to move a little nearer, 
The perfume of the flowers floated in to us in great, sensu- 
ous waves. A light breath of air wafted my shining dress 
against him as he stood. Silence fell in the room, thrilling, 
almost dreadful. In vain I tried to think of some harmless 
remark with which to break the spell. 
paralyzed. I could not utter a sound, I could not stir from 
my place. It was very ridiculous, and rather 

How long we stood there, 
I know not ; 


My tongue seemed 


alarming. 
like two bewit rt d creatures, 
but presently a sheet of heat-lightning flashed 
across the plate glass of the siuhiesabiaan full in my 
eyes, and filled the salon with a blue, glare. T 
darted back, blinded and frightened, and, like a terrified 
child, stretched out my hand to Erie Saxe. How it hap- 
pened I cannot tell, but the next instant I was strained to 
his side, his arm held me like a bar of iron, his pale, quiver- 
ing face stooped and touched my plaited hair. 
hear a voice, shaken with a great rush of unwilling passion, 
call my name twice, in a wild, desperate way— 


infernal 


| my eyes. 
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! 


‘* Beatrix ! Beatrix ! My darling !” 

AndI? A flood-tide of happiness rushed over me like 
an electric shock—overwhelmed me—turned me giddy 
faint. The room, that pale, passionate face, reeled before 
For one moment I lay helpless upon the arm 
that held me ; and then—then, with some sudden revulsion 
of feeling—merciful Heaven ! what could it have been *—he 
released me, he drew back, he put me away, He was as 


and 


| colorless as ashes. 


| last. ‘‘ With your permission I will retire ; 


| 





| the m 


| low on the smooth forehead, 


‘I beg a thousand pardons!” he stammered, 
strange voice, ‘let me close the window.” Down went the 
sash. He drew the elegant curtains swiftly, shutting out 
the blue glare. ‘‘ Good-night, Miss Sardis !” 


in a hoarse, 


The next instant he was gone out of the room, out of the 
house. Iheard him cross the piazza with great strides, and 


after that—all was still. 
When the Vanns returned, I was still standing where he 
had left me, dazed, shivering, miserable. 
‘What ails you, Beatrix ?” cried Miss Vann. 
like a ghost ! 
‘**T have a headache,” 


“You look 


T answered, picking up my wits at 
* and so I hurried 
off to my own chamber. 

The night is very dark and os —very dreary, too. What 
did he mean ? I cannot tell—I am weary with thinking of 
it. Why did he call me darling? Does he care for me in 
the least ? Surely not, or he would not have left me like 
that. Oh, my head does ache now in good earnest, and J 
cannot write any more because of my foolish tears. 
he had let me drown that day at the bathing-place 


I wish 
[ wish 


I was lying, this very moment, deep down in the sea at the 


base of the cliffs ! 

Eric Saxe went home to his studio through the pitch- 
black, sultry night, like a man in a dream, seeing before 
him at every step a fair, girlish face, with soft hair, curling 
and big eyes uplifted to his 
blue as fringed gentians. The blood was 
-that hot Southern blood of his, 
He entered the old 
haunted by the memory the Hebrew girl whose 
unhappy love had been her destruction, locked the door, 
and, with feverish haste, wrote these lines to Cullen Sardis : 


own, coursing 
like fire through his veins 
stirred now by new and st 
room, 


range forces 


ot 


‘ITlove your nieee and wi 
however, that I shall not 
until I have obtained y« May I request you to 
appoint an interview at any time and place which will b: 
eonvenience,” ° 

That was all. No other course than this ever occurred to 
the chivalrous, high-hearted Southerner. In the very best 
sense of the word he was aman of honor, full, too, of the 
mighty pride of his peculiar race. To no unworthy or 
clandestine means would he stoop to win the pearl of price 
which he now coveted above all the world—consideration 
for Miss Vann, whose guest Bee was, would alone have 
restrained him from that. He knew that he would find 
small favor with Cullen Sardis, but the thought gave him 
no particular alarm. He expect 1 obstacles, and he had 
courage and resolution by which to overcome them. Un- 
he did not understand the character of 
an with whom he had to deal 
Eric Saxe did not go near Bellevue Avenue 


ird with all my heart. 
approach her in the charact 


Rest assured, 
er of a lover 
nt to do so. 


mur eonse 


st suit your 


happily, however, 


on the mor- 


row. Bee wrote in her journal, ‘‘ Rode with Miss Vann- 
moped—yawned—saw nothing of E. $8. A dull, interminable 
| day.” 


T seemed to | 


He worked instead, upon Miss Vann’s portrait, and dined 
at the elegant villa of an artist friend, upon whom the gods 
| had bestowed both wealth and At the richly ap- 
pointed table he chanced to overhear this scrap of conver- 
sation. 


fame, 
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‘‘ Have you observed that petite blonde in Charlotte Vann’s 
carriage of late ?” (this froma lady with a créped head and a 
dazzling display of diamonds.) ‘‘ Rather pretty, is she not, 
though sadly lacking in style. She attracts considerable 
attention on the Drive.” 

‘«Yes”’—the second voice was feminine, also, and high- 
pitched—“ it is a ward of Sardis, the famous banker. She 
is very young—is not yet out. It is said that Baron Strozzi 
lias quite lost his heart to her.” 

** Indeed !” 

“Wait till Mrs. Sardis returns from Europe—I dare say 
she will make a match between them. 
count for her own daughter—be sure she will do well for 
the niece.” 

The second day came and passed. On the morning of 
the third, Eric Saxe received an answer to his letter. 

A clang at the old-fashioned knocker, a step on the stair, 
his studio-door opened, and Cullen Sardis himself, cold, 
gray, aristocratic, stepped into the room. 

Saxe arose from his easel to meet him. 
they made to each other—these two men—the banker, hard, 


polished, middle-aged, and master of the situation; the | 


artist, young, fiery, handsome as Antinous, and losing color 
visibly, under the fixed gaze of his visitor. 
down his hat and cane, drew off his gloves, and said good- 
morning, in the most courteous manner possible. His 
closely-shaven face, a little haggard, and somewhat deeply- 
lined about the eyes, was as impenetrable as a marble 
mask, 

‘*T thought it best,” he began calmly, ‘‘to reply to your 
letter in person. I need not say that its contents took me 
completely by surprise.” 

The dark blood rose slowly to Eric Saxe’s temples. 

“T scarcely think it surprising that I should love your 
ward,” he answered. ‘‘ Pardon me, it would be a much 
stranger thing if I did not love her.” 

The banker transfixed him with his cold, gray eyes. 

** Aud may I ask if my ward loves you ?” 

‘*T have never spoken to her upon the subject. In my 
letter I gave you my word that I would not approach her as 
a lover till I had gained your consent.” 

‘*But you have reasons to believe, most likely, that you 
are not wholly indifferent to her ?” 

“Yes, I have reasons—I say it with all becoming rever- 
ence, God knows !” 

The banker moved uneasily in his chair. Verily, a hand- 
some, high-toned fellow like this was just the one to take 
captive the fancy of a silly schoolgirl. 

‘You are by profession a painter,” he went on. 
live in a very matter-of-fact world, Mr. Saxe. All romance 
must have its practical side. Since I am to consider you a 
suitor for my ward’s hand, you will excuse me if I ask, 
what are your pecuniary resources ?” 

Saxe had expected this. Erect, proud as a prince, he 
made quiet answer. 

‘Tam poor, for I have had my own way to make, and 
many difficulties to contend with. My possessions consist 
entirely of a desolate plantation in Georgia, worth next to 
nothing, and my talent. But I am not altogether unknown 
to the world. The door of success is open tome. I have 
but to work with energy and patience, and my future is 
assured. And you will see that I cun work. I love your 
ward with my whole heart and soul—I have loved her ever 
since the morning when I held her half-drowned body to 
my heart out in the surf yonder. There is nothing that I 
cannot do for her seke. Believe this, I beg you !” 

The banker listened with courteous patience, his gray 
eyes fixed keenly on the passion-flushed face of the speaker. 
He was taking the mental measure of the man, and deciding 


“c We 


She has secured a | 


An odd contrast | 


Mr. Sardis put | 


| upon the best course to pursue in this very perplexing 
matter. 

** You acknowledge that you are poor,” he said, with a 
faint smile ; ‘‘do you know that Miss Sardis is an heiress, 
and a very wealthy one at that ?” 

The lurking sarcasm in this query was not lost upon Eric 
Saxe. 

‘“Yes, I know it,” he answered, hotly; “I wish to 
Heaven she was not. I wish she was as poor as I am, for 
| her wealth is the one great barrier between us—the very 
thing which places me at an enormous disadvantage as I 
stand here talking with you at this moment.” 

Mr. Sardis brushed a grain of dust from his sleeve. 

“T wish to be frank with you, Mr. Saxe. Generally 
speaking, when a man in your circumstances seeks the hand 
of a girl like my ward, society at once pronounces him a 
fortune-hunter.” ' 

Eric Saxe grew pale with wrath or chagrin, or perhaps 
both. 

**T should have been ignorant, indeed, of the world, if I 
had not prepared myself for something like this,” he an- 
swered, bitterly. ‘‘I suppose it would be useless for me to 
swear that it is Miss Sardis herself that I want, not her for- 
tune—that I would be only too glad, only too thankful to 
take her without a penny. I am zot a fortune-hunter. I 
come of a race that always held its honor as its best posses- 
sion—that never stooped, root or branch, to a disgraceful 
action of any name or kind. I trust that I have inherited, 
in some measure, the characteristics of the old stock—that I 
am, at least, incapable of making any misrepresentation of 
my motives in this matter. Think a moment. Had I 
wished to secure Miss Sardis’s fortune, is it likely that I 
should have acted as I have done—acquainted you with 
my intentions at the very outset—you, of all men in the 
world ?” 

Mr. Sardis smiled again, in his cool, superior way. 

‘*My dear sir, how impetuous you are! Jdid not call 
you a fortune-hunter, but simply mentioned that socic'y 
would inevitably regard you as such. Do you know my 
ward’s age ?” 

‘**T know that she is very young.” 

‘*Seventeen ; a mere child. You first saw her about five 
weeks ago. Now, I am not only Miss Sardis’s legal guar- 
dian, but her uncle, also, and I have her welfare very near 

| my heart. She knows nothing of the world—what can she 
| know at seventeen ?—and she has no male acquaintances 
whatever. Iam not the cruel guardian that romance writers 
delight in. Bee is weleome to choose her own husband, 
but, pardon me, not six weeks after her emancipation from 
school—not the first young, good-looking man she meets— 
not before her entrance into society, where all her feelings, 
all her nature must undergo a decided change—not before 
she has some judgment and some experience to guide her 
in her choice. You are a person of honor and sense. I ask 
you, frankly, should I be acting justly toward my ward if I 
answered you otherwise than this ?” 

Eric Saxe walked away to the Jewess’s window, stood 
there a moment or two, looking blankly out into the morn- 
ing, and then returned to his former position. 

‘*No,” he answered, in a low, firm voice ; ‘‘ you are quite 
right.” 

Mr. Sardis grew cheerful. 

‘*Then, under these circumstances, I must ask you to 
| refrain from speaking to my ward upon this subject until 

she has been—well, let me say, six months in society. You 
owe this much, both to her and to myself. If your love is 
of the right sort, it will stand the test. The same may be 








| said of any girlish fancy which she may entertain toward 


| you,” 
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A great light flashed into Eric Saxe’s dark face. Invol- 
untarily he took a step toward his visitor. 

‘*Am I to understand,” he cried, ‘that I have your con- 
sent to address Miss Sardis as a lover at the end of six 
months ?” 

The banker carefully averted his eyes from this eager, im- 
petuous lover. Perhaps he was afraid they might betray the 
falsehood and treachery of his heart. 

“Upon certain conditions,” he answered. 

“Name them !” 

“You shall pledge me your word as a gentleman, not to 
speak of love to my ward till the half year be gone. You 
shall promise that you will not appreach her in the charac- 
ter of a lover—that you will hold no communication with 
her at any time, nor seek either to see her, or to bias her free 
inclinations.” 

For a moment there was rank rebellion in Eric Saxe’s pas- 
sionate face ; then he drew a deep, long breath. 

‘*Your terms are hard.” 

**They are the best I can make.” 

“Then I must accept them—you leave me no choice. One 
right, however, I demand.” The dark blood mounted hotly 
to his temples. ‘I told you just now that I had never 
spoken of love to Miss Sardis. This is quite true, and yet 
{ have given her good cause to think of me as something 
more than a friend. I cannot, in honor, commit myself to 


the course you have marked out for me without first giving | 


her some explanation of what would otherwise seem most 
extraordinary conduct. Mind, I will not attempt to plead 
my cause in the least ; I will simply state the facts as they 
are, and—leave her. Upon this point I will take no denial, 
even from you.” 

The banker shrugged his shoulders. 

“Very well. But it is scarcely necessary that you should 
see my niece—indeed, I must object to an interview at 
present. Sit down here and write to her, not as passion, 
but as good sense, dictates, and I myself will deliver your 
letter.” 

Erie Saxe looked disappointed, but he walked straight to 
a table, and, producing proper materials, sat down to his 
task. His back was toward the banker ; the latter could see 
nothing but a pair of handsome shoulders, but he listened 
attentively to the rapid scratching of the pen over the 
paper. 

Presently Saxe arose and approached his visitor with a 
pale, pained face, and an outstretched hand holding the 
message for Bee. 

**Do you wish to read it ?” 

‘*Not for the world,” answered the banker. ‘I trust you 
implicitly.” 

Saxe pressed the seal down hard upon his letter. 

** Now she will understand me,” he murmured, more to 
himself than to the banker. Cool and satisfied, the latter 
arose to go. 

**T shall rely upon you,” he said, significantly. 

The two looked straight into each other’s faces. 

‘**T pledge you my word,” said Eric Saxe, coldly, “ that I 
will be as a stranger to your ward for six months to come ; 
but after that, mind you—after that, I shall do my utmost, 
my very utmost to win her for myself!” 

‘*Very well. Adieu for the present,” replied Cullen Sar- 
dis. And so he departed from the old house. 

Once outside its gate, he walked swiftly away to the New- 
port Cliffs. There, in a solitary spot, he drew Eric Saxe’s 
letter from his pocket, tore it open, read it through, 
stripped it into minute fragments, and tossed it straight down 
into the sea, 

‘‘Presumptuous young beggar! he is quite rabid!” he 
said to himself with an unpleasant smile. ‘‘I would be glad 
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| to take him by the throat and choke the impudence out of 
him !” 

After this he made haste to perform two imperative duties 
which were pressing hard upon his mind. The first was to 
dispatch the following message to Mrs. Sardis, in Paris : 


“Come home immediately and attend to Bee. You are needed.” 


The next was to gather his astonished ward and all her 
belongings to himself, and, shaking the dust of Bellevue 
Avenue from his feet, fly with her from Newport and Miss 
Vann, as fast as steam could bear him, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AN IMPENDING MARRIAGE, 


Va *| HE idyl of Seedy Court was ap- 

; <'| proaching a conclusion. 

For several days after his inter- 
rupted love-making, Signor Discordo 
f did not return to his lodgings to annoy 

Mercy and excite the jealous wrath of 







4 


Miss Affry had already discovered 
that the Signor was very uncertain in 
his movements, and so gave the matter 
| little thought; Merey was infinitely 
relieved, and as for Val, he expressed his opinion in this 
wise : 

‘*T hope to heaven the fellow will never show his face 
here again. Music teacher! He’s nothing of the sort. Tl 
wager he doesn’t know one note from another. But he’s « 
scoundrel—you may be sure of that. When he puts in his 
appearance, Aunt Affry, tell him to vacate.” 

A fierce, raging jealousy was at the bottom of Val’s mis- 
trust. The thought of Discordo’s passion for Merey ran- 
kled most unpleasantly in his mind. 

‘*No man shall make love to her again,” he inwardly 
vowed ; and that very night he waylaid his betrothed on 
the stair, and drew her into the shabby living-room where 
Miss Affry sat knitting in the gloaming. 

‘‘Tt’s tempting Providence to leave a girl like you any 
longer without a natural guardian,” he began, with an 
uneasy smile. ‘Aunt Affry and I have been talking the 
matter over, and we are both satisfied that you ought to 
marry me at once. 

The slow, easy-going fellow looked ruffled and determined. 
He tore up and down the room, with his hands thrust into 
his pockets and his face dyed an unbecoming red. 

‘*God knows I’ve not much to offer you, Mercy, but at 
least I can save you from wearing your life out longer at 
the needle, and from the insults of such rascals as Signor 
Discordo—hang him! Betwixt my salary and the lodgers 
we are sure to have enough for our actual needs, and we 
can both be content with that, can we not ? for we are both 
used to poverty.” 

Then Miss Affry took Mercy’s tired little hands in her 
own, and said : 

‘‘You have grown very pale and thin of late, my dear— 
you are really killing yourself as fast as you can. I quite 
| agree with Val: the sooner you become his wife the better 
for all of us—I say all, for I need you sadly. I am quite 
crippled with rheumatics, and I really must have somebody 
to help me look after the rooms, and Val’s dinners, and a 
hundred things about house. So you sce I’m not altogether 
unselfish in wishing the lad to marry.” 

‘What do you say ?” coaxed Val, turning Mercy’s flower- 
like face toward the light. ‘‘ Shall this day week be our 
wedding-day ?” 
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‘* This day week—so soon !” she faltered. 

‘Why not ? We have no friends to consult, no prepara- 
tions to make, since neither of us can afford any. Bid fare- 
well to the Aid Society to-morrow, and tell them to engage 
If there 


is any reason why you should look so sad at the prospect, 


another seamstress—you are done with the needle. 


darling, name it.” 
Her lip trembled as she glanced from Val to Aunt Afiry. 
7 My mother you have both forgotten her,” she said. 
**Not at all,” answered Val, firmly ; thought 
of her and talked of her. You shall do with your mother 
as you like, Mercy, only 
future as she 


‘““we have 
torment you in the 
I'll not consent to that, 
Will not this 


she must not 
has done in the past 
but I swear to provide for her always. 
you 2” 

** You are too kind, too good,” murmured Mercy, ‘* but 
I will n 
Say no more.’ 

But Val had a good deal 
could end only in one way. 
girl shipped her hand, at last, int 

“T will wish,” she said; * but 
regret your choice, Val, I shal 7 

“Small fear of that!’ 
place face glowing with a great 
tenderly—I will love 
week from this night, then, you will be my wife ?” 

** Yes,” answered Me rey Dill. 

There in that twilight room the three sat for 
and talked of the future, and laid their humble plans, and 
Miss Affry was the only one of the trio who, in so doing, 
remembered the old proverb, ‘* Man proposes, but God dis- 
In all that she said there 
one thought persistently thrust itself before all her schem« 
for the future—‘‘Something may happen to Val and I 
something is likely to happen at any hour.” 


atisfy 


ot burden you with my mother—it is too inuch. 


+4 
mat 


and the 


a sigh of resignation tly 


more to say, 


) he r love r’s. 


1 
ao as you 


if you « 








rugged, common- 
“Twill keep 
» de Ip me God! 


you always On 


a long time, 


pos “gps vas a seeret reservation 


But she spoke 
not a word of this to either of her companions. And so the 
evening passed. 

‘“T am the fellow in the wide world,” mur- 
mured Val, as he took leave of Merey at the foot of the dirty 
stair 


happiest 


“And you are sure you will never repent ?” she said, with 
a siuxl smile. 

** More than sure.” 

‘** How strange that any one should think for me, plan for 
It is almost too good to be true.” 
**Ts it ?” eried Val, becoming very demonstrative. 


me, care for me. 
‘Pre- 
cious darling !” 

She broke from him, blushing like a rose, and fled,up to 
her own little chamber. 

In a week she would be Val’s wife. The words went sine- 
ing through her brain as she lighted her oil lamp and folded 
up the last of her sewing. Was the cruel drudgery of her 
life indeed over? Was there nothing before her now but 
peace and happiness with Val and Miss Affry ? Stop! 
had foreotten her mother—what was to be done with her ? 
Val had left this question with his betrothed to decide, 
and a very knotty and perplexing one it was likely to be. 

Ten Tormented thought 
shivering with impatience, Merey waited for Moil Dill’s step 
on the stair. It did not come. 

She heard Miss Affry and her nephew go away to b 


she 


o'clock = struck. with many 


Le 
then she went to her closet and took down an old water- 
proof cloak, a hood belonging to Moll Dill, and a thick vail. 

Muftled in these with all her riotous golden hair tucked 
away under the h od, and the vail tied closely over her face, 
Mercy descende. to the hall of No. 10, noiselessly opened 
the door, and sprang out, like a spirit, into the hot, dark | 
night. 
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She knew Moll Dill’s haunts. Shrinking from her duty, 
yet determined to do it, she scurried away from Seedy Court 
in search of her miserable mother. 

The gaslights winked in the sultry darkness. Overhead 
the ever-watchful stars looked silently down on the hushed 
city. Now and then the steps of a policeman rang along 
the pavement, or the rumbling of a distant carriage broke 
the silence ; but that was all. 

Crossing streets, gliding round corners, so swiftly that her 
nuifiled shape was gone before any fellow-pedestrian could 
turn to look after it, Merey approached a wretched drinking 
ill-lighted alley. 
its door, sailors, rough-voiced, uncertain of 
Mercy flattened her lithe body close to the wall as 
—her thick breath almost choking her, fear and 
her heart. Happily, they did not 


place in a dirty, Some men were just 


coming out of 
gait. 
they passed 
hame tugging wildly at 
] 






ceive her so much as a look, but reeled on and vanished at 
the first corner. Mercy gathered herself up, flung back the 
dran shop door and entered. 

[wo persons ocenpied the place, both women. One, a 
haggi tousled object, was rinsing tumblers behind the 





bar, with ragged sleeves stripped up to her red elbows, and 


other stood at the 


munter, in the very act of raising a glass of liquor to 


untidy hair loose about her eves. The 


pine ce 


her parched lips—a mournful wreck of womanhood, dark, 
wicked, ineorrigible—Moll Dill. 
Strange that Mercy should have been struck at that mo- 


ment, as never before, by the superior air which this erea- 
by the traces 
of past beauty on her haggard, clear-cut face, as the kero- 
lamps of the bar flashed full upon it. That look, that 
vir, Moll would take with her to her grave. She was like 


ture preserved, amid all her sin and misery 
sene 


some potter’s vessel which, though degraded to foul uses, 
ll retained something of its rare original workmanship. 

At the opening of the door, both women turned, and the 
bar-t 
suddenly dumb. 


sti 
nder, who was talking shrilly to her customer, grew 
Merey burst upon the two like an appa- 
The vail had fallen from 
the hood from her golden hair. Her great eyes 
flashed wnspeakable indignation and anathema upon the 
She swept straight up to Moll Dill, and dashed the 
elass of liquor from her hand. 


rition. She was as pale as death. 


her face, 
place. 
* Come home!” she eried, sternly and peremptorily. 
Moll stared as if petrified. It was the first time her 
had ever assumed this mien toward her, and its effect 
Without word or sound, she turned from 
the bar, from the gaping woman behind it, and with a 
cowed and guilty air, followed Mercy out of the place. 
said the latter, for the second time. 
‘Lead the way,” replied Moll, sullenly. 
Unmolested, unobserved, the pair flitted back to Secay 
Mercy fitted a key in the door of No. 10, and crept 
silently up the stair, followed by her docile and quite as 
How angry Val would be if he knew 
Fortunately, he was fast asleep. 


enild 


was wonderful. 


**Come home!” 


Court. 


noiseless companion. 
what she had done ! 

Having safely reached the back chamber, the girl threw 
off hood and waterproof, and confronted her mother. 

** What is to become of you ?” she demanded. Vhat is 
to become of me? for it is plain that I can have no peace 
Oh, shame! It would be better 
were dead !” 


while you go on like this. 
for us both if we 
Moll east down her sullen, black eyes. 
*Maybe,” 


* Took me in the face, and tell me truly 


she answered, briefly. 
are you my 
mother ?”” 


Moll gave a sudden start. 
eyes, then died out quickly. 


A wicked gleam shot into her 


‘That’s a queer question,” she answered, plucking un- 
casily at the torn fringe of her shawl, 
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“No, it is not. Other people have asked it often—wliy 
should not I? Have I not good reason ?” 

**No doubt,” replied Moll ; ‘but all the same I am your 
mother, and you are my child—bone of my bone, flesh of 
my flesh. Don’t get the notion into your head that you 
belong to any one else, for it isn’t so. There’s a wide dif- 
ference betwixt us, Pll own, but that don’t alter the case 
any, nor meddling tongues don’t alter it—-you are mine !” 

Some faint hope which had stirred in the girl’s heart for 
an instant, now met a swift and permanent death. She felt 
that Moll spoke truly—that in spite of the doubts which 
had often arisen in her own mind, she was this creature’s 
daughter, 

There was silence for a space, then Mercy made the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

“Tam going to be married.” 

Moll gaveajump. As might be supposed, the confidence 
betwixt the two was very limited—she knew notiung of Val 
Dlack’s love for her child. 

“Married !” she gasped. ‘You ?” 

“T. The man who has asked me to be his wife is Mr. 
Plack, the nephew of my landlady below-stairs.” 

Moll’s wicked lip curled. 

“That fellow! Who—what is he ?” 

“He is a clerk in the banking-house of Sardis & Co.,” 
answered Mercy, ‘‘and he loves me—in spite of my poverty 
and disgrace, he loves me, and I am going to be his wife. 
{t is strange that any one, knowing who I am, should want 
to link his name with mine, is it not? I can scarcely com- 
prehend it myself.” 

Moll grasped the girl violently by the arm. 

‘‘He means to take you from me, does he ?—he means to 
part us for good ?” she hissed. 

‘No, he means nothing of the kind,” replied Mercy, 
sternly. ‘He is good and gencrous—he is willing to give 
you a chance ; and I—I will give you one, too, but it shall 
be the last. DP’ve borne patiently with you for years and 
years—I’ve let you load me with shame and reproach, and 
make my life a misery ; but now it will be different. I 
shall bear his name and not yours, and it will be his home 
and not this chamber to which you must come. Heaven 
help us both! Either you shall quit drink, and lead a sober 
life henceforth, or I will never see your face again—TI will 
never again call you mother.” 

Moll Dill drew a deep breath. 

“Do you mean it ?” she asked, with a sidelong look at the 
girl’s pale, set face. 

*T do—I do!” 

She stood as if in meditation, her black eyes cast down, 
ner interlaced hands working nervously together. 

‘** Well,” she said at last, with a shrug, ‘* you're right 
enough. It ain’t in flesh and blood to bear such things for 
ever. Tl think of what you’ve said—TIll make up my mind 
to something, and that right soon.” 

She tossed off her old shawl, and turned away from 
Merey, but as quickly turned back again, with a flash in 
her black eyes, with a low, contemptuous laugh on her lips. 

“Don't think that he is steoping—that man—to marry 
you. You're more than his equal, girl, spite of your mother, 
It’s not for him to fecl ashamed of his choice. A clerk in 
the house of Sardis & Co., eh 2—was that what you said ? 
Servant of the man who rolls others 
starve ?” 


in riches while 

She snatched up Merey’s old purse from the work-table 
where it lay, and opened it in the lamplight. 

“Not a penny! We shall have poor fare to-morrow. 
Well, we’re used to it—that’s a consolation. And Mr. Black 
is Sardis’s clerk? It’s a good jest! When are you going to 
marry him ?” 
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‘A week from this night. 

**So soon? I wish you joy!” 

Without stopping to remove her garments, Moll flung 
herself down on the broken sofa in the corner, and closed 
her wild, black eyes. There she lay till midnight, while 
Mercy slept and dreamed peacefully in the little bed behind 
the curtain. Then, unable to bear her torment longer, the 
woman arose, and, stealthy as a cat, began to pace the cham- 
ber back and forth, groaning in spirit, now throwing out 
her arms before her in a paroxysm of mis« ry, now clinching 
her hands till the nails pierced the flesh. The old agony of 
remorse and regret was upon her again; but this night sho 
did not flee to her usual wicked mode of allaying it. 
simply endured till morning. 

Before Mercy awoke she put 


She 


on her hood and shawl again, 
and stole out into the city streets. Surely some better spirit 
lutely from all her favorite haunts, and walked oif toward 
the business portion of the metropolis. 

The hour was too early for any stir in the great hive, so 
Moll turned aside, and seated herself to wait on a bench of 
the green, cool Common. 

Through her brain two conflicting voices rang. One 
said : 

‘*A decent fellow, and he will be kind to her, most likely 
He will clothe 


“foll Dill’s daughter can expect 


—kinder than any one else has ever been. 
and feed her, and that’s all 
in life.” 

The other pricked her heart in this wise : 

** But for me, she might be dressed in silks and jewels this 
day ; she might have lovers from the highest and noblest in 


the land. This bank clerk is as poor as herself. What 
right has he to lift his eyes to her? Great God! There 


isn’t a cent in her poor little purse to-day! How I have 
despoiled her !—how I have cheated and wronged her! If 
she knew all, she would strike me dead, perhaps, with the 
same air she wore last night when she dashed the liquor out 
of my hand.” 

She sat and thought the matter over, lashed pitilessly ail 
the while by that inward tormentor of hers which drink 
might stifle, but could never kill. Presently she lifted her 
haggard, blood-shotten eyes to the clock of Park Strect 
Church, and saw that it was already past nine. She arose at 
once from her bench, and walked swiftly away. 

Down Tremont Street she went, through School, along 
Washington to State, never pausing till she reached the 
banking rooms of Sardis { Co. Here she looked around for 
a moment, then ascended the steps in her rags and tatters, 
and without the slightest hesitation pushed back the heavy 
door which bore the great banker’s sign, and stepped into 
the elegant, marble-floored room beyond. 

Several persons were there, at the desks, af the counter. 

<1 blankly at the intruding 
vagabond. Quite unabashed, however, she cast one light- 
ning glance around the plaice, then walked straight up to 


A half-dozen pairs of eyes star 


two men who stood at a little distance from the 
. 


entrance, 
one in the act of receiving some business instructions from 
the other. 

The first of the pair, stalwart, red-haired, unhandsome, 
was Val Black. The second, a small, wrinkled and wiry 
man, was Jacob Phillips, the confidential clerk of Cullen 
Sardis, and the manager of On the arm 
of this latter person Moll Dill laid a firm, determined 


his Boston house. 


erasp. 

6 Jacob Phillips | ad 

He turned sharply, and stared at the apparition in the 
ragged shawl and hood, then recoiled a step. 

“Mv God !” fell involuntarily from his lips 

“You know me, then?” said Moll Dill, watching his 
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changing expression, his consternation, with a lurking devil | 


in her stealthy, black eyes. 

Mr. Phillips seemed at a loss how to answer. The long- 
headed, reticent, undemonstrative man of business could 
searcely find his voice. 

‘Yes, I know you,” he stammered, at last ; “‘ what do you 
want here ?” 

She let her hand slip off his arm. 

‘*Money !” she answered, laconically. 
master ?” 

‘In New York—hush! Step into a private room, for 
heaven’s sake—IIl talk with you there.” 


He turned quickly and motioned her to follow. The next 


‘**A lad brought it,” said Miss Affry, ‘‘an ordinary errand 


| boy. He said, ‘Give this to Miss Dill’—all as plain as 
print. Idon’t think he has had time to leave the Court 
yet.” 


‘‘Where’s your | 


moment a neighboring door had closed upon the two, and 


Val Black was left standing in the floor alone. 

He could scarcely believe his own eyes and ears! Mercy’s 
mother there—an acquaintance of old Phillips’s—asking him 
for money, and obtaining a hearing, too, in a private room ! 
What did it mean ? 

Moll Dill had not deigned a glance at the younger clerk— 
had not even seen that it was her daughter’s lover who 
stood listening in astonishment to her conversation with 
Phillips. 

**Tt’s incredible !” 
was struck all in 


said Val to himself. ‘‘ The old fellow 
a heap at sight of her. By Jove! he 
knows her well—he does, indeed! Query: Will he give her 
money ?” 

He went to his desk, but he could not work—he was too 
mystified for that. Fifteen minutes passed. Then the door 
of the private room opened. The two came forth. In one 
hand Moll Dill grasped a roll of crisp banknotes, which she 
took no pains to conceal. 
! 


vain, then! She passed swiftly out of the place, and Val 


saw her no more. 
CHAPTER XY. 


A THUNDER CLAP. 






ERCY sat at her work-table in the 
4 morning sunshine, leaning one dim- 
pled elbow upon it, and absently 
drawing fine lines with her needle 
along its old cover. 

“What shall I do for a wedding- 
the burden of her 
thoughts, and a pretty serious one 
it was for a girl who had, in spite of 
her hard, repressed life, all the in- 
stincts of her sex. ‘‘ What shall I do? 
I have nothing but an old alpaca, 
frayed at the seams. 
married in that.” 

Humble as her condition was, the 

: little bride-elect had plenty of pride, 
and that dilapidated alpaca was as gall 
unto her soul this morning. 

Presently the bell of No. 10 rang briskly, and a moment 
after she heard Miss Affry calling her name from the hall 
below. 


dress ?” was 


I cannot be 


and wormwood 


““Mercy! come down at once 
you.” 

Mercy flew down the stair to receive from Miss Affry a 
common envelope, closely sealed, and bearing these words 
in pencil : 

‘A gift for Merey Dill.” 

Wondering greatly, she tore it open, 
of crisp banknotes—fifty dollars in all. 

‘“‘There must be some mistake—it can't 
gasped Mercy, helpless with astonishment. 


Here is something for 


and drew out a roll 


be for me!” 


| tion the matter 
Her demand had not been in | 


She ran out of No. 10, and Mercy followed ; but no bo: 
was in sight. Returning to the sitting-room, the two exam- 
ined the envelope, the bills, but without obtaining any clue 
to the giver. 

“Tt must be that some of the ladies of the Aid Society 
sent it,” said Miss Affry, at last ; ‘‘maybe they have heard 
that you are to marry Val ; but no! that’s not possible, since 
you only decided that last night. ‘Well, at any rate, the 
money’s for you, my dear ; so thank the Lord, and don’t look 
so dazed about it.” 

Yes, the banknotes were for Merey—there could be no 
mistake. Some one had kindly remembered her in her 
hour of greatest need, and the gift was none the less accept- 
able because its donor chose to remain unknown. Mercy 
need sigh no longer for a wedding dress. 

When Val Black appeared at dinner, and heard of the 
anonymous present, and looked in Mercy’s delighted face, 
as she crept shyly downstairs to show it to him, his own 
rugged countenance grew very grave indeed. 

“Ts your mother in the house ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“No. She went out early this morning, and has not yet 
come back,” answered Mercy. 

He opened his mouth for another question, but on second 
thought, shut it again. Something told him that Mercy 
Dill knew nothing of the acquaintance betwixt her mother 
and Jacob Phillips, and that it would be better not to men- 
at least, for the present. 

“You think it quite right for me to keep this money, do 
you not ?” asked Mercy, gazing a little anxiously into her 
lover’s solemn face. 





‘**Yes—of course,” he answered. And so the mysterious 
roll of bills bought Mercy’s wedding gown. 

For the next few days a perceptible ripple of excitement 
stirred the moldy quiet of No. 10, Seedy Court. Miss Aff y 
put by the secret anxiety which had oppressed her for the 
last few weeks, and entered heart and soul into her laddie’s 
happiness. Val was in the seventh heaven of beatitude, 
and Mercy, in her little back chamber, stitched away, not 
at the Aid Society sewing now, but upon her own marriage 
gown. 

On the morning after the delivery of the anonymous fifty 
dollars at the door of No. 10, Moll Dill walked into her 
daughter’s presence, washed, combed, dressed in a decent 
new gown, with a clean, new shaw! pinned across her bosom, 
and a respectable bonnet tied under her chin. It was plain 
that she had not been drinking. Her face was colorless, her 
manner cool and collected. 

“Mother! what has happened to you ?” eried Mercy, in 


| amazement. 


| short Jauch. 


‘‘T’ve turned over a new leaf,” answered Moll, with a 


‘You don’t believe that,do you? As for 
| these clothes, they were given me by an old friend. Come, 


say good-by, Mercy ; I’m going out of the city to work at a 
farmhouse till harvest is over—the Mission folks told me of 
the place. I want country air, and I want to give you a 


little peace, girl—it’s most time, isn’t it? When you're 


| married and settled, I'll come back and talk with you. 


Meanwhile you needn’t fret about me ; I shan’t drink at 
the farm, and if anything happens that you want me—smuall 
fear of that !—but if you should, the Mission folks will tell 
you where I can be found.” 

She was gone before Mercy had time for a word. Her 
altered appearance, her voluntary departure from her old 
haunts and associates, filled Merey with new hope. Surely 


the long looked-for reformation was beginning at last! Her 
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and the removal of that shadow, even for a little space, was | never would she stand alone 


An earthly arm was now stretched out to shield her ; 
: and unprotected mure. 
like the lifting of a heavy load from off the girl’s heart. For | J have had a hard, dark life,” said Mercy to herself ; 
the first time in all her short, dark life, she was happy ; she | ‘but it never can—it never will be so 


Qt rae is 


\ 


in nies 


A Aidstinnt 
i 4 
n\ 


TELLING PAPA THE SECRET, 
had a future to look forward to, a share in the hope and glad- ; Alas! all the while over her fair, devoted head a tempest, 
ness of the world. She sang no longer, with the sadness | blacker than any she had ever known, was gathering to over- 
and pathos of old— whelm her. 
“Cover my defenseless head, 
With the shadow of Thy wing.” chamber, with 


‘ 
i 


One morning Miss Affry, in descending the stair from 
Mercy’ 


1 part of Mercy’s wedding-gown 
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hanging over her arm, blundered headlong against a person 


who had just entered from the court, and was snatched up 
in his two strong arms, and set promptly upon her rheu- 
matic feet. As soon as she could adjust the glasses upon 
her defective eyes, she saw that Signor Discordo stoo 1 before 
her, as swarthy, as elegant, as smiling as ever. 

** What! are you back again?” she cried, in vague dis- 
may: for Val had commanded her to dismiss this lodger, 
und Val’s word was her law. 

** Yes,” answered the Signor, dofiing his hat and showing 
all his white teeth ; ‘‘my pupils keep me much away, do 
they not? I hope I haf ze pleasure of seeing you well, 
madame ? I hope your household has prospered in my 
absence—your nephew, and ze charming Mees Dill ?” 

“Oh, yes, they are quite well,” said Miss Affry, serenely 
Thursda xt, Miss Dill and my nephew 
are to be married, you know, and of course we are all very 


smiling; ‘‘on yu 


happy and very busy just now, sir. 
He gave a tragic jump backward 
‘ET know? Married 

ried the Signor, ine 


as if she were the Goreo 


My God, how cruel !”’ 
staring at his landlady 


' 
so soon ! 
c herently, and 


head. 





‘Yes, certainly. Oh, dear! are you ill, sir ? Whatever 
is the matter ?” answered Miss Affry, aghast. 


, and dragged her into the 
nk into a chair, beating his 
breast in a high-tragedy fashi and giving unmistakable 
mental Miss Affry 
1 profound consternation, 


J 


He seized her rheumatic 
little sitting-room. There he 


2 


signs of great physical or anguish. 
stood over him, remembering, wit! 
that she had neither 
honse. 

** Madame,” said Discorao, hoarsely and suddenly, ‘‘ you 
see zat I suffer—do you ask why ? Ah, heaven! you are 
too good, too kind to blame me for what I could not help. 
You know how fair she is 
blonde, Mees Dill. I haf looked too much on her—she 
haf smiled too much on me, madame !” 

Very slowly Miss Affry comprehended his meaning. 

**Smiled on you !—Mercy ?” she cried, in amazement. 

“As ze angels smile, madame—out of pure goodness of 
heart. I love her—I adore her ! and I entreat you to keep 
my secret. Let her be happy with your nephew. As for 
I cannot stay under this roof 
another hour ; ze sight of her bliss would kill me. Behold 
how unfortunate I am, madame! I lay my heart open 
before you—my hot, Southern heart, zat cannot keep 
silence like colder natures.”’ 

Aunt Afiry was greatly shocked and astonished. 

talian music-master loved Merey—he was inconsolable at 
the thought of her approaching marriage! Was this the 
secret of Val’s dislike for the man? Well, she was glad 
that he was ready to leave Seedy Court without being asked 
to do so. Half vexed, half pitiful, she drew ont her 


mustard 


aica ginger in the 





your beautiful, your ravishing 


me, I go away at once 


This 


shabby 
purse, ; 

‘‘T’m sure I never dreamed of such a thing,” she stam- 
mered ; ‘‘I’m very sorry for you, sir. 


on the room—here it is. 


A trifle is due you 
Indeed, the best thing you can do 
is to go at once.” 

**And you will promise to say nothing of my consuming 
passion, either to ze happy bridegroom or ze beauteous 
bride, madame ?” implored Discordo. 

**Good gracious—no, indeed!” eried Aunt Affry. “I 
should not like to have Val or Mercy know that you had 
spoken to me of the matter. Would you like to take your 
luggage from the room at once ?” , 

With a mighty sigh the Signor arose. He had neverhad 
any luggage at his Seedy Court lodging hevond a common 
hand-bag ; nevertheless, he promptly ascended the stairs to 
the second fioor front, 











Mercy’s door stood open, for the day was breathlessly 
hot, and Mercy herself sat at the work-table of the dingy 
back chamber, sewing and singing, singing and sewing—the 


same, yet with a difference. The Signor’s step was so noise- 


| less on the landing, or, perhaps, her own thoughts were so 
t l J] D 


absorbing, that she did not hear, neither see, the dar- 
visaged apparition that paused a moment at the head of the 
stair, to gaze in upon her with eyes that might have fright- 
ened a stouter heart than hers. Anxious, for once, to avoid 
rather than attract her attention, Discordo slipped by the 
door, entered his own room, and gathered together a few 
sheets of music, a few books, a few toilet articles, which he 
had scattered about there simply to give some semblance of 
reality to the character he had assumed. All the time he 
was doing this, Merey Dill’s heavenly voice poured through 
the thin partition that separated the two chambers, in a 
flood of silver-sweet song. More than once he stopped to 
listen, and his dark, wicked face put on a look scarcely 


| good to see. 


**Sing while you can, little bride,” he whispered to him- 
self, with a shrug; ‘‘sing your pious little Gospel songs, 
And you think to wed ; 
I cannot con- 


You 


petile—it is good to be merry. 
Bah ! zat will never do. 
sent. And ze day is set? No matter, my beautiful. 
are not for him—no, nevair! I swear it.” 

When he descended the stair with his few possessions, 
Mercy’s door was closed. So it came to pass that she did 
not see him, did not know he had been in the house, until 
two or three hours later, when, in the presence of Val, Miss 
Affry, with studied carelessness, announced that the second 
floor front was vacant, and that Signor Discordo had deliv- 
ered up his keys and departed, to return no more—a bit of 
information which both Mercy and Val received in silence. 


red-haired clown ? 


“ * * % * * * 


One by one the days wore on—the happiest of her life, 
Mercy used to think, in the strange after-time. 

Tt was the evening before her marriage, dark, rainy. 
dubious. But inside the lodging-house at Seedy Court, 
three hearts, at least, cared little for the weather. On 
Mercy’s bed lay a gown of soft gray cashmere, garnished 
with ribbons and a ruff of white lace. This was the wed- 
ding-dress. From her own meagre purse Miss Affry had 
added to the little bride’s store a gray wrap to match the 
gown, a hat of the same quict shade, and a whole heap of 
pretty, inexpensive Val’s gifts lay beside his 
aunt’s—useful things, befitting the humble position of this 
very humble pair of lovers : a warm shawl for the approach- 
ing Autumn, the dainty wedding-gloves, a few toilet trifles 

all of which Val had purchased at Miss Affry’s practical 
suggestion, fuming the while at his own poverty, and fer- 
vently wishing that he could give his beautiful darling 
velyets and brocades and diamonds instead. 

As the supper-hour struck, Miss Affry called from tho 
foot of the stair : 

‘Mercy ! we are waiting for you, my dear—Val will not 
taste his tea till you come down.” 

With a fresh ribbon pinned at her white throat—with 
her golden hair shining and curling all about her pearly 
temples, Merey went down to sup with her lover on this 
night before their marriage. 

Never had the old sitting-room looked more picturesque 
and Miss Affry’s table more tempting. Val’s 
rugged, unhandsome face told its own story—he was simply 
He laid his evening paper, unopened, unread, 
upon the shelf--on what slight hinges of circumstance do 
our destinies turn! Had Val read that sheet, according to 
his nightly custom, Merey’s whole fate might have been 
changed. 


lingerie. 


cozy, or 


in Paradise. 


But what did he care for news upon an evening 
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like this ?—what did he care for the outer world ? 
enough in that plain /ittle room to think about. In a few 
hours Mercy, beautiful, golden-haired Merey, would be his 
own for ever. 

The three had planned a very quict, unobtrusive mar- 
riage—had decided that Val should go to his work on the 
morrow as on all other days, and when it was over, Mercy, 
with Aunt Affry to attend her, should walk with him to the 
house of the preacher at the mission, who was well known 
to all the trio, and there the ceremony should be performed. 
Leisure for joy or sorrow is the privilege of the rich and 
prosperous only. With his slim purse and increasing bur- 
dens, Val could afford no more than this, even though the 
occasion was to be the very happiest of his life. 

After supper the three sat in the old living-room and 
talked of the morrow, and Val drew the marriage license 
from his pocket and flaunted it teasingly before Mercy’s 
abashed eyes. 

“You are a pair of foolish young folks 
fondly, ‘and I hope 
as you deserve.” 

‘*And you are sure you don’t begrudge me Val ?” whis- 
pered Mercy, shyly. 

‘Yes, I am sure. How could I? for you are the thing 
he covets most in all the world,” answered Miss Afiry, with 
a smothered sigh. 


:,” said Aunt Affry, 
I only hope you may be as happy 


+ 


me, is it not ?” 


“It is strange that he cares so much for ? 
the girl breathed, softly. 

‘** No—not in the least strange,” said Miss Affry. 

Mercy was leaning toward her in the lamplight, toying 
nervously with her betrothal ring. <A faint blush colored 
her oval cheek, her violet eyes were wide open and full of 
Justre—even the prosaic old spinster was startled by the 
victure she made. Poor she might be, low-born she might 
be, but what patrician bride could rival her matchless dower 
of beauty ? 

Presently Val’s ring slipped from Jer hand, and rolled 
away over the floor. 

*A bad omen,” said Val, lightly ; and in a moment he 
was down on the worn carpet, searching along its surface 
for the little golden band. From a remote corner he 
brought it back to Mercy at last, demanding from her, in 
spite of Miss Affry’s presence, promp’, ~ayment for his 
exertions. 

“*R. A,’ ” said Merey, bending her confused face low 
over the letters engraved on the inner side of the ring—‘ I 
have often wanted to ask you about those initials, Val. Lo 
they mean your father’s name ?” 

Aunt Afiry looked up quickly, but before Val caught her 
warning glance he answered : 


no 


“Tea,” 
“But Black does not begin with A.,” said Merey, smil- 
ing. 


He seemed rather disconcerted for a moment. 

“True. ‘Thereby hangs a tale.’ I'll tell you about it 
some time, darling. This ring is too large for your slim 
fingers. You shell have another, to-morrow, to keep it in 
place.” 

The evening wore away. Outside, the rain fell fast, and, 
driven by fitful gusts of wind, it tramped vy and down the 


dark court, making, now and then, a frantic rush at the | 
door of No. 10, like some person in breathless haste—like a | 


bearer of great news. Never would either of the three for- 
get this evening—it was destined to remain printed upon 
the memory of each in characters of fire, And vet nothing 
oceurred to break its profound aniet. Merey went away 
* oa o’clock. Ascending the stair, lamp in hand, she 
looked back over her shoulder at Val Rloek, who stood 
watching her in the hall below—lockead back, with a smile 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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on her lips and the red light falling on her golden hair and 
striking deep into the shady violet of her eyes. 

“Mercy,” he said, with the insatiable vanity of his sex, 
are you sure you love me, darling ?” 

**Very sure,” she answered, 

**Suppose something should happen this very night to 
separate us—how long would you be faithful to me. 
darling ?” 

** As long as T lived.” 

He watched her ascend the old stair like a fair spirit. 

The pearly face, the golden hair, the shy, sweet smil 
receded slowly from his gaze—vanished at last into dark- 


ness. 


Thus he remembered her for many a long day after. 

All through the silent hours of that night ugly, confused 
dreams crowded upon Mercy. She stood on the brink oi 
an abyss—she was falling over its black edge 
In vain she eried to Val 
he had left her alone to perish. 

Bathed in a cold sweat, and with a smothered shrie! 


there was no 


one to help her. he was gon 


| on her lips, Mercy awoke to find the morning light stream 


ing into her echamber—the light of her marriage-day. A 
she looked at it a strange, superstitious chill ran ove 
hex. 

**Something is going to happen,” she said to herself; ‘* I 
shall be separated from Val! I feel as if some one was 
walking on my grave.” 

The next moment, however, she laughed at her 
collv. 

« What can happen ? Ts not everythire ready ? Even my 
mother ecuid not part us now. Am TI growing nervous ? 
Fie! That’s a disease which only fine ladies have.” 

The day was very much like all others in the old honse. 
Merey breakfasted with Val and his aunt, and then went away 
to her humble room to put the finishing stitches to her 
pretty dress. Meanwhile in her own domain below-stairs. 
Miss Afiry hobbled about, setting all things in order, and 
compounding various dishes with which to make tempting 
the supper-tabie. 

Strange memories crowded upon her as she worked, 
memories of places and persons, very far away, but over 
and above everything else arose one thought : 

**She is good and beautiful, and she is Val’s choice. Lik« 
his father before him he will have his own way in a matter 
like this. I couldn’t keep him from marrying her if I tried 
ever so hard. She'll be a daughter to me, even as he is a 
sou, aud, ten to one, we shall live on here taking lodgei 
and pinching and contriving all*our natural lives. 1 
content with the girl—yes, I am content !” 

The hours flew on. Noon came and passed. The sun w: 
shining in the Court, the sky hung blue and cloudles 
the city roofs—Val’s marriage evening would be fair. 

Miss Affry made the tour of her sitting-room for the last 
time, removed every suspicion of dust from the window- 
seats, the round table, the cozy, chintz-covered chairs 
then came to the hanging shelf on the wall, where 
books reposed. 

Far up the stair Merey Dill was singing one of her brave. 


sweet, Gospel 


owl 


mu 


S ove 


and 





Songs. Angel-sweet her voice floated down t 
the old woman as she worked. 

Mounting a wooden cricket, Miss Affry began to take 
down the volumes and brush them carefully, one by one. 
While doing this something fell from the shelf to the floor. 
She stooped and picked it up. 
which Val had left unopened on the preceding night. 


It was the evenine paper 
I l 


Non 


of its pristine creases were yet disturbed. 


With that quick thrill of interest which the sight of a 
newsprper had for the last few weeks stirred in her heart, 
Miss Affry adjusted her glasses and opened the sheet. As 
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she let her eyes run along its columns, the first thing on | 


which they rested was this notice : 


“INFORMATION WaNTED—Of the son of Robert Arbuckle, of 
Deepmoor, Lincolnshire, England, or of a woman called Affry 
Black, formerly a housemaid at Deepmoor Hall. Said Affry is 
known to have sailed from England with Robert Arbuckle and his 
wife, Christine Black, twenty-five years ago, and is supposed to be 
still living in Boston or vicinity. Any information that will lead to 
the discovery either of her nephew or herself, will be liberally re- 
warded. Call or address Peter Finch, Barrister, at the office of the 
British Consulate, 68 Devonshire Street, Boston.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. FINCH. 

HE paper dropped from Miss Affry’s 
hold. Her heart gave one great, 
suffocating bound and then seemed 
to stand still, The room whirled 
around her. At last—at last! She 

‘, snatched up the notice and read it 
4 again. No, her eyes had not de- 
ceived her. She was wanted — Val 
was wanted! She looked at the 
clock, it was scarcely past two. Miss 
Affry flew to her closet, flung on her 
bonnet and shawl, thrust her shaking 
hands into her cotton gloves, and 
without a word to Mercy, with no 
more thought of the girl than if she 
was not in existence, she rushed 
wildly ot of the house and out of Seedy Court. 

How she reached Devonshire Street she never knew. She 
had a dim consciousness of tearing blindly along noisy 
thoroughfares —of elbowing her way through crowds of 
people, who looked down on her shabby, insignificant 
figure in angry amaze—of feeling half choked with the wild 
throbbing of her heart; but to her scattered wits these 
things seemed as yague and indistinct as the things of a 
dream. 

Some good angel must have guided her, however, for 
presently she found herself standing on the sunless side of 
Devonshire Street before an entrance that bore the number 
and sign she sought. Ascending flight after flight of stairs, 
Miss Affry pushed open a door on the third floor of the 
building, and stood in the office of the British Consulate. 

Several persons were present, transacting business at the 
desk, or waiting for a chance to do so. No one seemed to 
notice Miss Afiry’s entrance. She cast one sharp glance 
around the place, then walked straight up to a small, gray 
gentleman who was seated with his back to a window, 
reading a copy of the London Times. 
approached, 

““T want to see the London lawyer who advertised for 
Robert Arbuckle’s son,” said the old woman in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘is he here ?” 





He looked up as she 


The little gray man arose to his feet. 
‘Who are you ?” he demanded. 


| host. 


She drew nearer and peered up in his face with breathless | 


eagerness. They had known each other well twenty-five 
years before. Had the wear and tear of a quarter of : 
century changed both beyond recognition ? 

“Tam Affry Black,” answered the woman, 
Robert Arbuckle’s wife. And you— 
You are Peter Finch himself !” 


Scarcely. 
‘*the sister of 
Merciful Heaven ! 


leather. 


‘Follow me,” he said ; and straightway led Miss Affry 
into an inner room, closed the door and sat down beside | 


her, scanning her closely with a pair of eyes that meant 
business, 

“You say that you are Affry Black,” remarked Mr. 
Finch, calmly. ‘The person who answered to that name 
at Deepmoor Hall twenty-five years ago was not in the least 
hike you.” 

She looked him squarely in the face. 

‘*That’s true enough, for Affry Black was young then, 
and pretty—you told me that yourself one day in Lady Ar- 
buckle’s laurel walk. Iwas coming home from an errand at 
Deepmoor Rectory, and I met you there—do you remem- 
ber ?—just where the path dipped down to my lady’s rose- 
garden. You tried to kiss me behind the laurels, and I 
boxed your ears ; I was not used to the free ways of lawyer 
clerks.” 

The blood arose in Mr. Finch’s gray cheek at this reminis- 
cence of youthful gallantry ; then he laughed. 

‘*Go on—tell me more!” he said, in a sprightly tone. 

“What shall I tell you?” flashed the old woman, a fierce 
excitement leaping into her face and voice alike, ‘that 
twenty-six years ago my sister, Christine Black, was waiting- 
maid to Lady Arbuckle—that she was the prettiest girl in 
all Lincolnshire—that not a picture among all the family 
portraits at Deepmoor Hall could compare with her? You 
remember her blue eyes, I dare say, and her white skin and 
her yellow hair, for the person who saw her once could 
never forget her. Shall I tell you that we were the twin 
daughters of old Sir Godfrey’s gamekeeper, who had been 
shot by poachers the year before we took service at the 
Hall ?—that we were alone in the world and loved each 
other dearly ? Shall I tell you about the baronet’s two 


| sons—young Mr. Godfrey, the heir, a born aristocrat, like 


his father, and Mr. Robert, a gay, wild, ne’er-do-well, the 
black sheep of the Arbuckles—a man who could never with- 
stand a handsome face, whether gentle or low-born ? Shall 
I tell you how Mr. Robert fell in love with his mother’s 
waiting-maid, and fled with her to London, and there mar- 
ried her, like the true gentleman which he was, in spite of 
all his faults? I can show you Christine’s marriage lines, 
Peter Finch, and her wedding-ring. I have kept both all 
years, as the most precious things I had in the 
world !” 

‘*No one ever doubted in the least that Robert Arbuckle 
married your sister,” answered Peter Finch ; ‘‘ poor young 
man! He was stark, staring mad.” 

‘*Mad or sane,” said Miss Affry, bitterly, “‘he was the 
only one of the Arbuckles who was born with a heart. Ah, 
they were a hard race, sir—a stiff-necked, iron race! Her 
ladyship turned me from my place at Deepmoor Hall— 
turned me into the street, although I had no hand whatever 
in Christie’s marriage ; indeed, it was as great a shock and 
surprise to me as to anybody, sir. I took the little money 
I had and went up to London, and found the young pair 
in miserable lodgings down Old Brompton way—a dismal 
hole, as damp as a wash-house, for the old baronet had cut 
off his son’s supplies. Mr. Robert was sure, though, that 
his family would forgive him; but he reckoned without his 
They didn’t forgive him, as you know well, sir—they 
cursed and disowned him, and left him to take his choice of 
I don’t think Mr. Robert had five 


these 


beggary or starvation. 


. | pounds in the world at the time I joined Christie in London. 


After a while he was forced to write and ask help of his father; 
but his letter was never answered. Lady Arbuckle, though, 
sent the poor lad two fifty pound notes—she had a little 


| feeling left for him, though she was quite as furious as the 
Mr. Finch’s face was as expressionless as a piece of | 


others at his marriage. You brought the money to us—do 
you remember ?—and with it some motherly advice from 
her ladyship; she thought Mr. Robert had better leave 


| England at once—take himself and his wife to America, or 
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Australia, or some place where the relatives he had dis- 
graced would never hear of him more. How Christine 
wept and wailed when you told us!—you see that my 
memory has not gone the way of my good looks, Peter 
Finch--and poor Mr. Robert went quite wild with wrath 
and disappointment. 
that he would go—that he would never see her face again, 
nor the faces of any of his kindred. Two days after, he 
sailed with Christine for America, and I went with them. 
I swore then that I would never leave nor forsake the poor, 
foolish pair, and I never did.” 

Mr. Finch started up—he could contain himself no 
longer. 

“Where is the boy—where is Robert Arbuckle’s son ?” he 
cried, breathlessly. 

‘*Here—in this city—with me,” answered Affry. 

‘Alive and well ?” 

‘Alive and well.” 

“Thank God !” 

She turned sharply on the old barrister. 

““What do you want of my laddie ?—who sent you to find 
him? Now that Sir Godfrey has lost his own brood, does 
he begin to think kindly of poor Mr. Robert’s boy ?” 

‘Then you know that the baronet’s sons are dead ?” said 
Mr. Finch. 

“Yes. Weeks ago, in the foreign news of a daily paper, 
I read that Sir Godfrey, the man who lately made some 
great conservative speech in Parliament, had lost his entire 
family within six months—one son by fever and two by 
drowning. Mark you, till that night I had never told my 
laddie who or what he was. Then, for the first time, he 
knew that he had blue blood in his veins. With his dying 
breath Mr. Robert charged me to give the boy his mother’s 
name, and keep from him, as long as I could, all knowledge 
of his English relatives, and I obeyed him to the letter. He 
was very bitter against his own people, was poor Mr. Robert, 
and very anxious that Val should be brought up in igno- 
rance of them all, and with no expectations whatever. 
Christie died at the child’s birth—died in poverty and de- 
spair, sir, and Mr. Robert followed her a few months after ; 
so the lad was left to me.” 

Mr. Finck cleared his throat with a slight cough. 

“Yes. Robert Arbuckle wrote to his mother about the 
death of his wife, and the birth of the child. That letter 
was given me to keep—also the one in which you told her 
ladyship of Robert’s death. Ten years ago I heard of you 
again from a former housekeeper at Deepmoor Hall, to 
whom you sent information that the lad was strong and 
well, and that you were supporting him by any work your 
hands could find tc do. Happily for us all, my good Affry, 
these bits of intelligence guided me straight to this city, 
and made your discovery comparatively easy.” 

In her fieree impatience she grasped his arm with both 
hands. 

‘*What do you mean by all thiS talk ? Speak: what 
brought you to America in search of Val—and I ?” 

‘Be calm Affry—I have great tidings for you. Sir God- 
frey Arbuckle is dying of an incurable disease at Deepmoor 
Park. ‘The ancestral estate will be your nephew’s by entail 
—the title will be his, and more than this, Sir Godfrey has 
acknowledged him as his rightful heir and bequeathed to 
him—he wishes you to know this—all his other possessions. 
He has also sent me tc find and bring you both immediately 
to England—he is mad to see the boy before he dies.” 

Affry’s hands dropped away from the lawyer’s arm. 
withered face grew colorless as death. 

What news was this, after all her weary years of poverty 
and privation ! wha! news was this for the laddie she loved 
so well ! Sir Godfrey’s acknowledged heir—the next baronet, 


Her 


He bade you tell his lady mother | 





of the name—her Val! The room went round and round 
before her eyes. 

‘*Come,” cried Mr. Finch, ‘‘ where is your nephew ? Let 
us go to him at once.” 

She rose, mechanically. 

‘Val is a clerk in a banking-house near by. My head is 
a little unsteady, sir—you must know that this is, indeed. 
great news for me—I never dreamed it could be—never ! 
with the baronet’s strong sons betwixt my lad and the title ; 
and even after I knew the boys were dead, I said, and Val 
said, that the chances were still against anything of the 
kind. Sir Godfrey was not an old man—he might marry 
again and have other sons—it was more than likely, and 
ever since we have been trying, both of us, to give no 
thought to the matter, to indulge in no false hopes.” 

She was trembling so violently that Mr. Finch hastened 
to support her. 

‘IT rejoice with you,” he said, heartily, ‘‘ you have 
suffered and sacrificed a great deal for the lad, I doubt not, 
and now your reward has come. Be calm. It is all right. 
If you are able we will go at once—I do greatly long to see 
Robert Arbuckle’s son.” 

Oh, what would Val say? That was the first thought 
that came to Miss Affry, even in her own excess of joy. How 
would he receive this sudden change of fortune ? She de- 
scended the stairs with Mr. Finch—he gave his arm to her 
as if she had been a duchess. She was no longer in his 
eyes the ex-housemaid of Deepmoor Hall, but the aunt of 
its future lord and master. 

‘*A banker’s clerk,” he murmured, as they trotted away 
together ; ‘‘ you have managed, then, to give him some sort 
of an education.” 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘in the public schools—it was all 
I could do for him. He was a bright scholar always, the first 
in his class. Look at these hands, they will tell you how I 
have worked for my laddie,” and she spread out her crooked, 
toil-knotted fingers, expressively. 

They reached the banking-house of Sardis & Co. to find 
Val out upon some errand for the house. 

Jacob Phillips, to whom Mr. Finch briefly explained his 
business, conducted the two to an inner room to await the 
young clerk’s return, 

Fifteen minutes past—half an hour. Miss Affry was grow- 
ing wild with impatience, when the door suddenly opened, 
and Val’s stalwart figure and heavy face appeared on the 
threshold. He entered briskly. 

‘‘Halloo! little woman, anything wrong?” he began, 
bestowing a rather quizzical look upon Mr. Finch. 

Miss Affry turned to the lawyer. 

‘This is my nephew,” was all she could say. 

Mr. Finch stepped forward, quickly. His keen eyes ran 
over the young fellow from head to foot, and filled with 
prompt approval. A true Arbuckle this—ay, Sir Godfrey’s 
very image—red hair, square shoulders, general ugliness 
and all. 

‘‘No, nothing is wrong,” he answered, ‘‘ don’t mind your 
aunt, she is quite upset. Iam Mr. Finch of London, the 
family solicitor of Sir Godfrey Arbuckle, and—I have news 
for you !” 

Val stood looking from one to the other, but he spoke not 
a word. 

Peter Finch advanced nearer and held out his hand. 

‘Mr. Valentine Arbuckle,” said he, ‘‘I am happy to tell 
you that I have been sent by your uncle, Sir Godfrey, to 
bring you to England. He has acknowledged you as his 
heir, and he prays you to hasten to him at once. He is dying 
of 9 hopeless malady, and we shall be fortunate, indeed, if 
we find him living by the time we reach Lincolnshire.” 

Ever since that birth-night when Miss Affry had read of 
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the death of the baronet’s sons, and had revealed to her 


nephew his father’s tragic story, Val had known that such 


n event as this was, at least, possible—-that, unless Sir God- 
trey should marry again, he might some day inherit Deep- 


noor. Neverthel Mr. Finch’s news fell upon his ears 
like some Arabian Nights story—as unreal and absurd. 
Miss Afiry flung her arms aboat: his neck, and told him 
how Sir Godfrey’s heart had been turned to his brother’s son 
how Mr. Finch’s advertisement had chanced to meet her 
how that he—Val 
shabby clerk, with a salary scarcely sufficient to mect his 
necessities, but the heir to a baronetcy, and twenty thousand 


eves that afternoon was no longer a 


pounds a year. 
He broke from her with 
up and down the room as if his head was turned. 
**T the heir of twenty thousand per year! 


ive baronet !” he cried. ‘* I look like it, do I not? I, with 


, . . 7 . » } 
the clown plainly written all over me, with the manners of | 


2 hod-carrier! Great God! it must be that we are all mad 
together !” 

‘**Not at all,” said Mr. Finch, cheerfully ; ‘‘it is quite 
true; and pardon me if I assure you that you do look like a 
baronet, for you have the face, the hair, the figure that 
have been in the Arbuckle line for generations. A proud 
race, a stern race, but never a handsome one.” 

“Oh, Val, believe it, won’t you ?” entreated Miss Affry ; 
‘ believe that the poverty’s over, and the clerking, and the 
lodgers that don’t pay their rent, and the pinching and 
contriving rm 

Words could no further go, but two great tears of un- 
speakable juy rolled down her withered cheeks. Val turned 
quickly upon her. 

** Mercy !” 

Miss Affry 
the first time 
Q edy Court. 

* Certainly not,” 

oon as T had read the notice, 


to any one. 


he cried, breathlessly—* does she know ?” 


started as if she had received a douche. 
had thought of the girl since leaving 


‘**T ran out of the house 
and without saying a word 


answered ; 


“Good heaven ! and we ] 


are wasting all this time here, 
way from her. Let us go home at once. 
plained, turning from Miss Affry to the London lawyer, with 
n uncertain smile, ‘‘is my betrothed wife—I 
rvied this very night. 
Mr. Finch gave an unpleasant start. 
‘* Married !” 
“‘ Exactly.” 
= May Task who the lady is ?” 
“She is not a lady at all,” answered Val, with a aefiant 
laugh—‘*that is, as you understand the term. 
poor seamstress, who earns her living by her needle.” 


ala 10 be 


” 


She is a 


Mr. Finch’s face grew supernaturally grave. 
Despmoor Hall on the verge of a mésalliance with a work- 


cirl! Robert Arbuckle’s folly all enacted over again! This | 


was too bad. 
‘My dear sir,” he said, in a voice full of suppressed agi- 
tation, *‘you are not the same person that you were an 
hour ago. In view of your altered prospects, and your new 
duties, especially those which you owe to Sir Godfrey, may 
{ not suggest that it would be wise for you to pause a little 
before taking such an important step as matrimony ? For 
your uncle’s sake, for your own sake, be prudent, I beg you 
lo nothing that you will regret.” 
Miss Affry caught quickly at the lawyer’s meaning—yea, 
“ud his thoughts in his face ; and, without any intentional 
treachery to Mercy, ranged herself promptly on his side. 
“*Mr. Finch is quite right, Val,” she said, with decision. 
**T don’t know what vou mean,” ’ 
blankly from one to the other ; 


answered Val, staring 
“1 am going home to 





. | 
a wild laugh and began to stride | 


Ia prospect- | 


It was | 


Mercy,” he eXx- | 


The heir of | 


| Merey. Do you think I shall postpone my marriage be- 
cause of anything I have heard here ? Not at all. Let me 
speak to old Phillips a moment, and then we'll be off.” 
He went out with his great, strange news, and Mr. Finch 
walked straight up to Miss Affry and looked her keenly in 
the face. 
** Who is this girl ?” he demanded. 
Mercy Dill, sir. 


“ Speak quickly.” 
‘““Her name is She’s handsome and 
good, sir, but 

“ But what ?” 
**She’s very poor, as Val says, and, worse than that, she’s 
the daughter of 2 woman who’s been before the courts for 
| drinking—a walking gin-bottle, sir.” 
“Great God! and his wife will be the future lady of 
| Deepmoor Hall! This comes of your bringing him up in 
ignorance of his birth. How could you allow him to become 
| entangled in such a fashion ? Quite inexcusable! Mar- 
riage with a low person would be your nephew’s ruin. Sir 
| Godfrey would never forgive me if I should countenance it. 
Do you love the boy? Do you seek his best interests ? 
| Then help me to find some means by which he can be 
saved.” 


| 
| Aunt Affry began to whimper. 

**She’s as pretty as an angel, sir. When you see her 
| you'll not wonder at Val’s choice. I will do whatIcan. I 
must act for his good, of course. Yes, I know that every- 
thing is changed now.” 





Such a mésalliance would ruin you both with Sir God- 
frey. A new will would be made and everything but tho 

| entailed property would be snatched from your nephew. It 
would destroy him socially, also. Merciful Heaven ! he 

must vot throw himself away like this !” 

Miss Affry had no time to answer. The return of Val to 

the inner room cut short the conversation. 





| ** Come!” he cried, with feverish haste, and the trio de- 
parted at once from the banking-house, leaving Val’s fellow- 
| 


clerks lost in wonder, envy and amaze at the supreme good 





ne which had overtaken that beggar Black—Black, tho 
fellow whom they had all snubbed without merey—the 
great, red-haired, loose-joimted clown, who hadn’t the faint- 
est sign of blue blood about him. And he was actually the 
| heir of an English nobleman with no end of manors and 


It was simply incredible 


guineas. 


| unjust ! 


it was abominably 


Meanwhile Mr. Finch had called a carriage, and dcter- 
mined, in the present critical state of affairs, not to lose 
sight, even for a moment, of Affry Black or her nephew, he 

| entered the vehicle with the two, and rolled off to Seedy 

Court. 

| Few words were spoken on the way. As they drew up at 

| the door of No. 10, Mr. Finch cast one comprehensive look 

around him, then followed his companions into the house— 
| into the humble sitting-room which Miss Affry had left in 
such trepidation an hour or two before. 

| ‘Call Mercy,” said Val. 

| Miss Affry went to the foot of the stair and called accord- 

No answer. She ascended to the landing above, 

and rapped at the door of the back chamber. 


ingly. 
No answer. 

** Mercy,” cried the old woman, ‘‘ come down—Val is here, 
and he has news for you—great news !” 
No voice replied. She opened the door and looked into 
The gray wedding-dress was lying on the bed, 


| 
| 


the room. 
with the little maker’s needle still shining in an unfinished 
| fold. On the sill of the open window bloomed the boxes of 
flowers which the girl loved. 
| licht of the waning afternoon—but Mercy herself was not 
| there. Not there, nor in any other part of the old lodging- 


house. 


Over all shone the mournful 


| 
| ‘Ten minutes after, Miss Affry, with a pale, scared face, 
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burst into the shabby sitting-room, where Val was stalking 
to and fro, mad with impatience. 

*‘Mercy’s not in the house!” she cried; ‘I’ve looked 
everywhere, Val. What can have become of her? I don’t 
understand it—do you? She’s taken her hat and shawl, 
and she’s gone, I say—don’t stare at me like that—she’s 


itd 
qoue. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ALBERT MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT WINDSOR, 
By Lapy BLancHeE Mervuy. 


Some twelve years ago there stood, east of St. George’s 
Chapel, at Windsor Castle, an ancient, dilapidated building 
called Wolsey’s Tomb House, and separated from the chapel 
by a passage leading to the cloisters. It was of fine archi- 
tectural proportions, and elaborately vaulted within, while 
the centre was occupied by a marble sarcophagus, now 
transferred to the erypt of St. Paul’s, and containing the 
body of Admiral Nelson. Wolsey had intended it for his 
own. 

This forlorn chapel was destined to wait three centuries 
for its restoration and adaptation to some end worthy of its 
beautiful proportions and historical associations. Shortly 


after Prince Albert’s death, the Queen sent for Sir Gilbert | 


Scott, and intrusted him with orders and means for restoring 
the chapel, as a memorial to the Prince. 

The original building was first thoroughly restored, and 
then designs were prepared for decorating it in the most 
artistic and elaborate manner. Under his directions the 
roof was filled in with mosaics on a gold ground, from car- 
toons prepared by Clayton & Bell, and executed by Salviati, 
the Venetian artist in mosaics and glass ; the windows were 


filled with rich medieval stained glass, by Clayton & Bell; | 





the pavement was laid down with mosaics of colored mar- | 
| bust of a member of the Royal family at the top and an 


bles; the walls below the windows were enriched with pic- 
tures etched upon marble by Baron Triguetti ; and, lastly, a 
rich and magnificent altar and reredos was erected. Round 
the walls, under the marble etchings, runs a bench of dark- 
een marble, divided into stalls. In the centre of the 
chapel stands an altar-tomb, busts by the late Miss Durant, 
and the angels by Baron Triguetti. The sculpture of the 
altar represents the Resurrection, also by Triguetti, inclosed 
by a border of rich mosaic work, and surmounted with 
canopy work carved in white alabaster. 

Below the great blank window at the west end is the chief 
entrance, by an arched doorway, over which is a space for 
sculpture, and on either side two richly carved, canopied 


or 
b 


niches, empty as yet, but which will eventually contain | 


statues of angels, each a typical representation, the one of 
Life and the other of Death. 
The color and brillianey of the magnificent glass which 


fills the windows vie with the ancient stained glass still pre- | 


served in many old English churches. The five windows 
in the apse contain a series of Scriptural subjects, and the 
eight in the nave (four on each side) the genealogy of the 
Prince Consort, represented by effigy figures and their his- 
toric bearings, in ‘full achievement.” 

Not one inch of this gorgeous chapel remains without its 
brilliant and costly ornament; every column, bas-relief, 
figure, ete., is a gem, and the effect is bewilderingly beauti- 
ful. The only fault one ean find with this perfect work of 
urt is its want of simplicity, the fault of the style of the 
original building itself, rather than of the taste of the re- 
storers. It reminds one, in regard to its richness, of the 
Certosa, at Pavia,.and the smaller but no less miraculously 
elaborate chapel of San Martino, in Naples; only that the 
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utterly heathen in their details and general effect ; whereas 
the style of the Albert is of various rich, dark-colored mar- 
bles, adorned with statues by Triguetti. 

Upon the tomb is a reclining figure of the late Prince 
Consort, habited in a suit of armor of the fourteenth 
century. Two kneeling angels support his head, and his 
favorite hound lies at his fect. The chain and badge of the 
Order of the Garter are on his breast, and his right hand 
grasps a sword partly drawn from its scabbard. At the 
angles of the tomb are four angels in various attitudes, one 
with his hands clasped in prayer, one with his hands lifted 
over his head, supporting the slab, and two bearing shields. 
At the ends of the tomb, in elaborately carved niches, are 
weeping, kneeling figures. The inscription, gilded and cut 
on the chamfered edge of the slab on which the figure 
reclines, runs thus: ‘Albert, the Prince Consort, born 
August 6th, 1819; died, December 14th, 1861. Duried in 
the Royal Mausoleum. ‘TI have fought the good fight. I 
have finished my course.’” If the inscription was to be in 
the first person, one would have wished for some humbler 
and more Christian sentiment. The mosaics in the spandrils 
of the vaulting consist of ornamental scroll-work, while the 
shafts between the windows are supported by angels bear- 
ing shields. Those in the nave have heraldic devices relating 
to the Prince, but those in the apse mottos and devices ot 
a symbolic, religious meaning. At the west end of the chapel 
is a large blank window, divided into three arches within a 
wide, depressed arch, and each arch into two ‘ lights,” but 
the style being what is known as the Perpendicular, the 
ramification and subdivisions are endless. They are filled 
with historical figures in mosaic work, kings, queens, 
bishops and warriors. The wall spaces under the side 
windows are occupied by scriptural subjects in inlaid 
marble ; each of those at the east end being surmounted by 
a carved bust of an Evangelist, and having on either side a 
bust of an ‘Apostle, while cach of those in the nave have a 
Not the least beautiful bits of decora- 
tions are the mere ‘‘fillings-in,” round the doorways and 
Here may be 
seen bosses of delicate carved work, trefoil and quartrefoil 
medallions, lozenges, ete., with carved leaves and vines, and 
blossoms, miniature columns, slight tracery coverin 
colored bits of marble. In this direction the new Gothic 
of the English Restoration, seems to grow and improve 
every day. 
mere dazzling show, but a wonderful conscientiousness in 
finishing every smallest and most" apparently insignificant 
detail of decoration. If anything can be said against this, 
it is only that there may come of it a danger of belittling art, 
and losing sight of grand and massive proportions in the 
very refinement of elaborate ornament. 


angel on either side. 


between large mosaics or sculptured spaces. 


g@ various 


There is no carelessness, no dependence upon 


ENGLAND'S PENSIONERS, 

An ofiicial account, demanded by some inquisitive and 
dissatisfied members of Parliament, of the sums annually 
paid to the royal family and other public pensioners, has 
recently been published. The statement is for the year 
ending last March. The Queen, of course, heads the list, 
with £406,708 19s. 9d. This is a pretty salary for one year. 
While we are quarreling over our President’s salary, and 
hesitating whether it shall be $25,000 or $50,000, England 
The 
example to compare the others 


does not grumble at giving its sovereign $2,000,000 ! 
President’s salary 
we shall mention with. 

The Prinee of Wales had #200.009, the Duke of Edin- 


or 
is a good 


two latter, artistically wonderiul as they are, are almost | burgh $125,000, aud the other two royal princes each 
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$75,000, the Duke of Cambridge $60,000, the Princess of 
Wales $50,000, the Princess Royal $40,000, her three sisters 
and the Duchess of Cambridge each $30,000, the Duchess 
of Teck $25,000, and the Duchess of Mecklenberg-Strelitz 
$15,000. So much for the royal family. 

Among the public pensioners are a dozen or more retired 
diplomatists, with from $5,000 to $10,000 each, three retired 
Lord Chancellors each with $25,000, six ex-Judges with 
about $20,000 each, an ex-Speaker with the same, and three 
ex-Cabinet Ministers each with $10,000. Then come the 
Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington, each with $20,000, 
on account of Blenheim and Waterloo, and after them a 
curious lot, including old servants of George ITI. and Queen 
Charlotte, with pensions from $20,000 down to $200. Nel- 
son’s representative gets $17,500, and the heirs of the Quaker 
William Penn $20,000. These are big figures, and tend to 
bewilder one’s brain. 


se FG 
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Years and years ago, time hollowed it out ; but the rever- 
ence felt for it as a shrine of Mary led the people to line 
its hollow trunk with white marble, and erect within this 
crypt an altar, surmounted by a beautiful marble Madonna, 
and in this tree-shrine service is actually performed. A 
flight of steps leads up to it, and above, amid its s'il] 
brilliant foliage, towers an iron cross, surmounting a little 
hermitage, to which a winding stair encircling the tree, 
leads up. 

This chapel, even in this shape, is so old as to be ancient ; 
and the peop'e cling to it so devotedly, that when, during 
the French Revolution, the envoys of the infidel govern- 
ment were sent to seize and destroy it, the people flew to 
arms, and presented so bold a defiance that the deputies of 
the National Assembly left them masters of the field, the 
only spot where the old faith was openly practiced, in tho 
Pays de Caux, bearing on its portal, even amid those times 
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THE MARY OAK, AT ALOTVILLE, IN NORMANDY. 


THE MARY OAK, AT ALOUVILLE, IN NORMANDY, 


Oak trees were an object of worship among the early in- 


} 
| 


| Our Lady of Peace. 


of war, its long-honored title, ‘‘Notre Dame de la Paix” — 
So there it stands, a tree beneath 


whose shade William’s troops are said to have encamped 


habitants of France and the British Isles, and much of the | 


Druidical worship is connected with the oak. When Chris- 


tianity was introduced, the early heralds of truth turned | 
these oaks into temples, and statues of Mary and Jesus | 


showed their consecration to the new religion. 

Mary oaks became often famous places of pilgrimage, and 
their renown remained attached to the stately Gothic 
churches reared on the spot. At Alouville, in Normandy, 
stands the last survivor of these chapel trees, which is suffi- 
ciently curious to merit description. It is 35 feet round the 
trunk. For hundreds of years have the snows of Winter 
covered its mighty branches, and successive Springs robed 
it with leaves and acorns. 


when on their way to meet Harold, at Hastings; and tradi- 
tion tells how knights, returning from the first Crusade, 
here sang their exploits in the Holy Land. 


A supLIME example of impudence was afforded early in 
the last century by John Everett, a notorious robber and 
highwayman, who actually filed in the Court of Exchequer 
a bill against one of his partners in various robberies. The 
attorney who drew up this extraordinary document was sent 
to prison for contempt of court for six months, and the 
partners were both hanged, for capital offenses brought 
home to them, a year or two later. 
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‘* BETWEEN STOOLS.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF ** THAT LAss OF LowrIE’s.”’ 


TWO 


Janie moved about the deserted schoolroom, pretending 
to be very busy setting things in order, and replacing the 
little Binnyfords’ books and slates in their respective desks, 
put still feeling very conscious of the presence of her com- 








“Thank you,” said Janie, searching diligently for nothing 
whatever in the desk, whose lid she held open. ‘That is 
kind, considering that I should starve to death if she did. 
IT am not Miss Hurlburt, remember.” 

“‘No,” said Ralph, regarding her small figure with an 
aspect of languid admiration. ‘‘ You are something infin- 
itely more charming than Miss Hurlburt.” 

‘‘And something infinitely less comfortable.” Janie re- 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS, —‘‘‘I WISH YOU WOULD ANSWER ME TWO QUESTIONS, LAURA,’ SHE SAID,’? 


panion, and the attention he was bestowing upon her move- 
ments. 

‘Mrs. Binnyford,” began said companion. 

‘You know Mrs. Binnyford would not like you to be 
here,” protested Janie, with an effort at governess-like de- 
meanor. ‘She will turn me away some day.” Which latter 
clause was not governess-like at all. 

‘Then I will take you,” answered Ralph Cuyler. ‘‘I wish 
Mrs. Binnyford would turn you away.” 

Vol. V., No. 4—30. 





torted. ‘‘Miss Hurlburt is one of the lilies of the field, who 
toil not, neither do they spin. I wish I was a lily of the 
field, instead of Mrs. Binnyford’s governess. It must be a 
pleasant state of affairs. When I see Miss Hurlburt in that 
rose-colored satin, I always think of Solomon, in all his 
glory, not being arrayed like one of these. You know, 
being a man, Solomon couldn’t wear rose-colored satin.” 

‘¢ And rose-colored satin is the height of human ambition,” 
suggested Ralph Cuyler. ‘Is that it ?” 








466 


She shut the desk, and came to the dying-out fire at which | 
he stood. She was a little creature, by-the-way, with warm, 
soft color, and sweet, odd eyes, pellucid, and almond-shaped 
and gray. 

“TI said it must be pleasant to be rich enough to wear 
it,” she said, looking up at him as he leaned against the 
mantel ‘One must be happier when looks so 
charming.” 

** But if one looks just as charming—far more charming 
in dun-colored merino” 
‘‘what then ?” 

“That,” said Janie, sententiously, ‘‘is nonsense.” 
her pellucid eves drooped nevertheless, 

** That,” said Ralph Cuyler, in «a low, tender voice, ‘‘is not 
I find dun-colored merino becoming. It has 
seemed to me often enough that Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.”’ 

‘Perhaps, upon the whole,” was Janie’s practical com- 
ment, ‘it was quite as well that Solomon wasn’t.” 

Just at this interesting juncture they were broken in 
upon by a rush of little Binnyfords, who burst in with a 
message. 

“Cousin Ralph,” they all announced at once, ‘‘ mamma 
wants you to come and sing that duet with Miss Hurlburt.” 

He looked at Janie, but Janie remained silent, and looked 
at the hearth. 

“Won't you come too ?” he asked 

She shook her head. 

“No; I must look over Orgie’s French exercise, and, be- 
sides, Mrs. Binnyford did not send for me.” 

*Confound Mrs. Binnyford,” he muttered; but he went 
down-stairs, however, reluctantly. 


one 


-glancing down at her dress, 


But 


nonsense. 





He was not in the most amiable of moods when he entered 
the room where his cousin and her guest were awaiting him. 
He had been enjoying himself well enough with Janet Mor- 
row to find disturbance a trifle irritating, but when he 
caught sight of Laura Hurlburt sitting on a low seat, with 
her idle, white hands clasped, in her graceful fashion, on her 
lap, and her handsome face turned upward to Mrs, Binny- 
ford, his reluctance vanished all at once. 

She was a different style of girl to the little governess up- 
stairs, but her style was a very lovely one, and, even apart 
from this, she was a fascinating girl—witty, impulsive, and 
without any affectations. 

She turned her head over her shoulder, and gave him a 
dazzling smile, and, when he advanced to where she sat, her 
face was raised to him instead of to Mrs, Binnyford. 

** What about the duet ?” she asked. 

‘‘He was talking to Miss Morrow in the schoolroom,” 
broke in an irrepressibly explanatory little Binnyford. 

‘*Miss Morrow?” said Laura Hurlburt, with a quiet 
glance at him; ‘gthat nice little creature, who teaches the 
cherubs French fnd arithmetic? Why is it she does not 
come down in the evenings ? Why did you not bring her 
down, instead of leaving her in that deserted schoolroom, 
subjected to the depressing influences of uncarpeted floors 
and yellow maps and general bareness. Dear me! how cor- 
dially Ido detest the memory of empty schoolrooms, with 
their usual accompaniment of neglected French verbs. Why 
not ask her to come down and help us to sing? She has a 
singing face.” 

“T did not think of it,” answered Ralph, with gallant 
mendacity ; ‘‘ but, of course, I was excusable, with the duet 
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in prospective.” 

Do not let us be as harsh upon him as he deserved. There 
are men in the world who have lived so easy and gallant a 
life, and followed their every careless impulse for so long a | 
time, that at last they are led by fancy, as thistledown is | 
blown by the wind, They are usually handsome men, and | 








—— ——~ - 


prepossessing in various ways ; and, as a rule, they are self. 
possessed, cultivated and thoroughbred ; in a sense, women 
are prone to be influenced by them, and men to admire them 
secretly in masculine style, and their greatest fault is that 
they are not to be depended upon. 

Their fancies are dangerous to themselves and dangerons 
to others—particularly to women. A fair face enchants 


| them, and ensnares them into indiscretions they imagine to 


be the natural result of such appreciation ; but one fair face, 
being out of sight, is half forgotten, and gives way to any 
one of a hundred others. 

Ralph Cuyler was such a man—popular, graceful and fas- 
cinating, and here, in spending a few weeks at the house of 
a relative, he found himself in the pleasant position of a man 
whose mind was equally divided between two attractions, 
whose effect, if they had been separated, might have proved 
ephemeral, or might not. 

Janet Morrow, in dun merino, and without a friend in the 
world, was charming enough, surely—too charming for his 
peace of mind sometimes. He could no more resist the 
temptation of making tender, gallant speeches to her than 
he could have done anything else impossible. Her modest 
air and her loneliness touched him as much as her girlish 
beauty ; her pretty, quick-witted way, and the mere fact of 
her position in the respectable household of Binnyford, 


| made him quite enthusiastic at times. 


And then again, Laura Hurlburt, arrayed like one of the 
typical lilies, and glowing with spirit and grace, and the 
unconscious ease good fortune brings—brilliant, handsome, 
all that a woman could be—Laura Hurlburt was a tempta- 
tion too—a temptation to be gallant again and tender again, 
and so a temptation to be unsure again. 

With Laura singing ‘Il bacio,” and afterward resting on 
the piano, with lovely, upturned face, he, for the time, for- 
got Janet and her bright speeches; and, in doing so, 
delighted the estimable Mrs. Binnyford, who was deep] 
interested in his love affairs—principally, it must be sup- 
posed, because she had nothing at all to do with them, and 
had never been able to exert any influence over him during 
their prolonged acquaintance. Laura would be an excellent 
match for him, she thought ; for even Mrs. Binnyford could 
see good qualities in a girl whom fortune had not spoiled. 
Accordingly, Mrs. Binnyford watched the two, with gyeat 
complacency, as they amused themselves. 

Between Janet Morrow and her employer's young guest 
there had existed from the first a silently-expressed friend- 
liness. Laura Hurlburt had been charmed by the girl's 
pretty, quiet face and lovely, quiet ways, and Janet had felt 
grateful for her manifest sympathy. It was a slight thing, 
perhaps, for this young lady to greet her with frankness 
and ease of manner, but it was a delightfully unexpected 
thing to Janet, after a year’s residence among the Binny- 
fords. Frankness and ease of manner set her on an equality 
with people, so she seldom met with either. 

She was sitting alone in the schoolroom, correcting that 
exercise of Orgie’s, when a rustle of silk skirts fluttered 
through the passage, and, after a light summons on the door, 
Laura Hurlburt broke in upon her, cheery and good-natured 
as usual. 

“This bad!” she exclaimed, ‘Exercises after 
school hours—and French ones at that! You must lay them 
aside and come down-stairs. We want you—Mr. Cnyle: 
and J.” 

Janet langhed, and shook her head, 

‘*‘Tmpossible !” she answered. ‘ But it is very kind of you 
to think about me. Thank you.” 

Two white hands fell lightly on her shoulders as Laura 
Hurlburt came behind her. 

‘Nonsense !” she said, “The idea of thanking us because 


is too 


. 
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we cannot do without you! Come, Miss Morrow—Janie, as 
Mr. Cuyler calls you—1 want you for a reason. Your com- 
ing may help me to solve a problem which I find it neces- 
sary to solve—necessary for my own peace of mind,” with a 
half-confused laugh. ‘‘Come, for my sake.” 

Janie rose quietly, and began to lay her papers 

‘* What sort of a problem ?” she asked. 

Laura Hurlburt laughed—a laugh that was not exactly 
joyous; rather a feverish sort of laugh, in fact. 

‘“‘Some day I may tell you,” she said—‘‘or I may not. 
How bright your cheeks are!” 

And so they were—bright rose-color, and warm. 

It was rather a puzzle to Ralph Cuyler when the two 
came into the parlor together—Laura with her arm thrown, 
in a half-careless, half-shielding way, around Janet Morrow’s 
waist. He had not known before why it was that his fair 
companion had left him so suddenly ; and, pleasant as the 
sight of Janie could not fail to be, he could scarcely help 
thinking that it would be rather trying to be discreet in 
such a position as his present one. 

Perhaps it might have been with other women, but these 
two were sensible and tasteful enough to avoid even the 
most delicate jar. Janet was even more amusing than usual, 
quietly as she carried herself; and being more amusing, 
she was more charming. Mrs. Binnyford herself was sur- 
prised at the aptness and ease of her serene speeches, though, 
of course, Mrs. Binnyford could not approve. When she 
sang, her voice was like a brown thrush’s; and when she 
raised her odd, pellucid eyes, Ralph Cuyler found himself 
wavering again very much in her favor. 

“‘This has been a happy evening to me,” he managed to 


whisper to her before she went up-stairs, ‘‘‘Thank you for 
” 


order. 


coming. 

But, strange to say, Janie did not blush. 

“Thank Laura Hurlburt for bringing me down,” she said, 
complacently, as she lighted her candle, 

They were in the hall when he spoke to her ; he had con- 
trived to encounter her there on his return from an imagi- 
nary errand that had taken him out of the room a few 
minutes before she left it, and when he went back he found 
Laura Hurlburt occupying her footstool again before the 
fire, and looking most tantalizingly handsome. 

‘* What a nice little creature she is !”” were her first words. 
“Tf I were a man ” And she stopped, with a tender sort 
of reflectiveness in her eyes. 

“Tf you were a man ?” he suggested. 

‘There is the little woman I should like to win and wear 
and shield from the harder side of life. She is worth the 
trouble—but it would not be trouble, for such a woman. 
Poor Janie !” 

‘“Why poor Janie ?” he asked, admiring her very much— 
as he never could help doing, indeed. 

“To be doomed to the companionship of small Binny- 
fords and bad grammar. when she is twenty times brighter 
than the rest of us.” 

‘Say ‘than some of us.’” 

She shrugged her shoulders in actual impatience. 

“Twenty times brighter than any of us—a hundred times 
brighter than I ever hoped to be. You know that as well as 
I. What nonsense inferred compliments are !’” 

It was rather severe upon him, but perhaps she.was some- 
what tried; perhaps she had reasons for being tried, of 
which we know nothing. Certainly she ended with the 
ghost of a sigh. ‘Then she rose and offered him her hand, 
with a curiously quiet expression of face—as if she meant 
more than might have been imagined. 

**Good-night,” she said, 

Under the influence of her word, -nood, and the subtle 
something in her manner which was incomprehensible to 











him, he was weak enough to succumb to a momentary im- 
pulse and bend to kiss her extended hand ; but in a second 
it was withdrawn, almost coldly. 

** This is a blunder,” she said ; and, turning away, walked 
out of the room, to his utter confusion, But she had qnite 
recovered herself in the morning, and was as ready with her 
smiles as ever, which rather bewildered him. He did not 
see much of her, however; she was busy all morning 
writing letters, and in the evening her time was taken up 
by visitors, 

They were old friends of hers, these visitors ; and among 
them was an exasperatingly prepossessing individual, who 
seemed to be extremely popular, and who, when Laura sent 
for Janie, subsided into a chair at that young person’s side, 
and appeared to enjoy himself with most trying zest. At 
any rate, he succeeded in making her laugh, and brought 
the light into her eyes more than once. 

Singularly enough, she scarcely noticed Ralph’s presence, 
though her manner, when she addressed him, was quite 
bright and good-natured. There might also have been some 
slight restraint upon her. 

He had no opportunity of speaking to her alone until, 
when the guests had taken their departure, she was slipping 
back to the schoolroom, and he stopped her. 

‘* What have I done ?” he pleaded. ‘‘ You have misunder- 
stood me, Janie.” 

Her eyes met his quite serenely. 

‘Tn what ?” she asked, simply. 

“That is what Ido not comprehend,” was his reproachful 
answer. ‘‘T fancied si 

And, all at once, seeing that he had made a mistake, he 
hesitated. 

‘Tt was only fancy,” she said, good-humoredly, ‘‘ though 
you are rather indefinite. Now I must go back to the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Binnyford will be angry. They have been alone 
too long already ; but I was enjoying myself so, and luckily 
Miss Hurlburt is privileged.” 

But when she ran up-stairs she paused on the threshold of 
the schoolroom for a moment, to brush away a little mist 
that blurred her sight. 

The exasperatingly prepossessing individual, who was 
Miss Hurlburt’s cousin, and whose name, by-the-way, was 
Dick Ashley, fell into a habit of calling rather frequently 
after this, and, as he never failed to ask for Laura’s friend, 
it gradually began to appear that it was Janet whom he 
came to see, and in the end he was so assiduous that 
Ralph found himself comparatively thrown into the shade, 
though Janet was still cordial enough, in an unceremonious 
style. 

The fact was that Dick Ashley was one of that genial, 
light-hearted. class of young men who invariably make a 
favorable impression upon those whom they try to please— 
and the best of them is, that they try to please everybody. 
To employ the language of Mr. Edmund Sparkler, ‘there 
is no nonsense about them ;” they know their own minds, 
and are frank enough to express themselves openly as to 
their good-natured likes and dislikes. 

They are desperately fond of pretty or charming women, 
and no such women need ever hesitate in deciding as to what 
their opinions are. 

Being one of this class, and admiring Mrs. Binnyford’s 
young governess, Dick Ashley was very open about the mat- 
ter. It never occurred to his honest mind for 2 moment 
that his position and that of Janet Morrow were widely dif- 
ferent—he was too much like Laura for that. He found 
the girl witty, modest and pretty, and became enthusiastic 
concerning her at once, without the least reservation, and 
in true characteristic fashion he applied to his cousin. 

‘Ts there any one else ?” he asked, ‘‘any one whom sho 
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ikes better than other people, I mean? If there is, I will 
keep out of the way; but if there is not 
stopped significantly. 

Laura laughed and blushed slightly. 

‘* Dick,” she said, ‘‘that means you are falling in love 
with her, and want to marry her, doesn’t it ?” 

“Exactly,” Dick answered, concisely. ‘I never saw a little 
woman I liked so well, and as that is the case, of course I 
want to marry her.” 

Laura hesitated a moment, and perhaps colored slightly 
again, but at length came to a decision, it seemed. 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘I don’t say there never was anybody— 
all women have fancies. I have had them myself; but our 
fancies are not loves, you know, and I think—yes, I really 
think I can say that I do not believe there is anybody now 
—in the sense you mean. At any rate, you need not be 


And he | 


POPU. 


IN SIAM.— SEE PAGE 470. 


| discouraged, for you are an honest man, Dick, and a faith: 
ful one.” 

And strangely enough her tone faltered a little, and some- 
thing like moisture softened her eyes as she laid her hand 
on his shoulder and patted it once or twice. 

Consequently Dick Ashley was not discouraged in the 
least by the fact that he did not at first make much progress, 
as progress is regarded from a standpoint of sentiment. He 
made his visits to the Binnyford establishment an unavoid- 
able source of pleasure to Janie, through the simple influ- 
ence of his cheerful spirit. 

He was always amusing, and somehow he seemed to 
possess the fortunate talent for setting people at ease with 
one another, and rendering them good-natured. Every one 
liked him, and certainly Janie was not behind the rest in 
| her appreciation of his genial gifts. 
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Only a month after his first appearance Ralph Cuyler met 
Laura Hurlburt on the staircase carrying a superb bouquet 
of hothouse flowers, which she held up for his admiration. 

‘‘ Whose are they ?” he asked, with an actual ache at his 
heart. 

On the whole, perhaps, the truth was that it was Janie 
who had most nearly touched this heart of his, though 
Laura had so often made him waver. 

‘They were Dick’s,” was the answer ; ‘they are Janie’s 
now. He brought them for her a few minutes ago, and I 
am taking them to her, because she does not like to leave 
the children in the morning.” 

That afternoon, after her day’s labor was ended and she 
had sent the children out of the schoolroom, Janie found 
herself sitting before the fire, talking to Laura as usual, and 
at last their conversation drifted, little by little, toward 
Ralph Cuyler. 

“Do you remember the night you came up here and 
made me go down into the parlor ?” said Janie, thought- 
fully. 

Yes,” Laura answered ; ‘‘ that is just a month ago.” 

Janie’s eyes fell on her suddenly tinted cheeks with a 
searching glance. 

**T wish you would answer me two questions, Laura,” she 
said. 

‘What are they ?” 

“That night you said my going with you might help you 
to solve a problem. Did it ?” 

“Yes,” quietly. 

** What was the problem ?” 

One instant, and then both pairs of 
glance of re- 
cognition. 





eyes met in a swift 


d (> Ti. —" 
“Was it | =~ 
Ralph Cuy- me Mi L K: : 
ler?” asked 






Janie, straight- 
forwardly. 

‘““Yes,” an- 
swered Laura, 
quite as hon- 
estly ; ‘‘it was 
Ralph Cuyler. 
But I have 
lived over that 
very comfort- 
ably, even in a 
month. He 
never cared for 
me, Janie.” 

Janet bent 
down and 
kissed her im- 
pulsively. 

“He never 
cared for me,” 
she said, ‘“‘ and 
I have lived 
over it in just 
the same 
length of time. 
He never cared 
for either of us 
honestly, and 
my eyes were 
opened that 
very night.” 

“He is not 
like Dick.” 
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And Janie, looking into the bed of red coals, answered, 
almost softly : 

‘*No, he is not like Dick.” 

A week or so later came Mrs. Binnyford’s annual juvenile 
party, whose celebration was a custom most religiously 
observed. 

Among the preparations, Janet had her hands full of 
work, as may be imagined. Mrs. Binnyford made it a point 
never to dispense with her assistance when it could be 
employed in the service of economy, so, what with direct- 
ing servants and arranging tables and dressing her pupils, 
she was rather worn out when Laura Hurlburt came in to 
bring her the fresh bouquet of flowers that had just arrived. 

It was not to be wondered at that she brightened some- 
what at the sight of the gift. She had been so tired, and 
there was such a dreary prospect before her in the work of 
the evening—the polkas and quadrilles she must play, one 
after the other, and the assistance she must render in a 
dozen places at once. 

The mere sight of Dick’s roses and heliotropes and car- 
nations brought fresh color to her cheeks; and, indeed, 
they had needed it a few minutes before. When she bent 
over them to inhale their fragrance, the touch of their 
petals against her lips thrilled her as a caress might have 
done. 

‘*Sit down and let me dress your hair for you,’ 
Laura, good-naturedly. ‘‘You are worn out, Janie.” 

She gladly acquiesced, and was just seating herself before 
the mirror, when a summons at the door disturbed them. 

It was a servant with another bouquet. 

‘*With Mr. Cuyler’s compliments,” said the woman. 

When she 
was gone, Janct 
set them on the 
dressing - table 
quietly, and 
took her 
again; but a 
queer little 
silence had fall- 
en upon the 
two, which was 
not broken 
until Laura 
Hurlburt = had 
finished her 
task, when she 
ended the pause 
by the simplest 
of questions. 

“T want a 
white to 
fasten in the 
puffs,” she 
said; ‘which 
bouquet shall I 
take it from ?” 

“Take it 
from Dick's,” 
said Janie. And 
Laura took it. 

When Ralph 
Cuyler entered 
the drawing- 
room, his first 
glance was 
turned to the 
piano, where 
Janet sat 


said 


i | 


seat 


rose 
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talking to Dick Ashley, with a white rose in her dark- 
brown hair, and a bouquet in her hand, at the sight of 
which he was conscious of a sharp pang. 

It was not his bouquet. 

He could scarcely find her at leisure fora moment. She 
was so busy among the children when she was not at the 
piano, and when she was at the piano Dick Ashley was 
ulways standing near her, trying to make her task an easier 
one than it would otherwise have been. 

‘‘Thank you for the flowers,” she said, giving him a gay 
little nod in passing him once during the evening. ‘‘ How 
beautiful they were, and how kind in you to think of send- 
ing them !” 

‘Still you did not care enough for them to carry them,” 


he was sorely tempted to say ; but experience had made | 


him wiser than he had been a month ago, so he merely 
answered her gallantly, and tried to bear up against the 
sight of Dick Ashley following her into the supper-room, on 
pretense of helping her with the young Binnyfords and 
their rampant guests. 

When he went into the supper-room himself, after the 
children had returned to the parlors, he found her standing 
under the chandelier, listening, with a soft, happy color in 
her checks, to her companion, who was talking to her 
eagerly and tenderly ; and when he entered, Dick looked up 
aud stopped. 

It was more than Ralph Cuyler could bear. She had 
never been prone to blushes, but once or twice he had 
brought the blood to her cheeks himself, and the sight of 
her face now stung him beyond endurance. Mrs. Binny- 
ford had sent him for Dick Ashley, and he determined to 
improve the opportunity his absence would give him. 

‘Ah! you are here, Ashley,” he said ; ‘‘ Mrs. Binnyford 
commissioned me to say that she wished to see you fora 
moment.” 

For a second Dick very naturally hesitated, but Janet did 
not, 

‘“*Go,” she said, quietly enough ; *‘ I will come into the 
parlor when I have given the servants their directions.” 

When he had obeyed her, Ralph Cuyler caught at his 
last straw at once. 

‘Will you come into the conservatory with me ?” he 
said ; “‘ I have something to say to you, Janie.” 

‘Say it here, if you please,” she said, burying her little 
nose complacently in Dick’s bouquet ; ‘* I have not time to 
go into the conservatory. The children want music now.” 

Then he could restrain himself no longer. 

** You know what I have to say !” he exclaimed. ‘ You 
know I would have spoken long ago, if you had not held 
me at arm’s length. Surely you understood what the flowers 
meant. I love you i 

She stopped him there, as quietly as ever. 

“Stop, if you please,” she said; ‘“‘there is no need of 
going any further. Just as you came in, Mr. Ashley asked 
me to marry him, and when I go into the drawing-room I 
am going with the intention of saying ‘ Yes.’ ” 

In the bitterness of his disappointment he almost forgot 
himself. He saw where he had failed and lost her, and the 
knowledge was gall to him. For a minute he could scarcely 
speak, but at last he recovered himself. 

“Thank you—for your frankness, at least,” he said, bit- 
terly, and, with a low bow, left her. 

Strange as such a course might have been in a deeper- 
natured man, it was quite natural in his case that in the 
rebound he should turn to Laura Hurlburt, and even be 
madly unwise enough to try his fate with her, half in hope 
of gaining comfort, half by way of cooling the smart of his 
wounded pride, 

But here he made a greater blunder than ever ; for 





*, when 











he had told his story as tenderly as his mood would let 
him, Laura Hurlburt read him through in an instant. 

‘** You have been proposing to Janie, and she has refused 
you,” she said, looking at him with clear, steadfast eyes; 
‘‘and so you have come to me. I thank you.” 

He might have denied the accusation to another woman : 
but to her he could not, and so faltered wretchedly, and 
humiliated himself more bitterly than ever. 

But she bore with him as few other women would have 
done—perhaps because the time had been when she had 
cared for him a little, perhaps because her nature was so 
frankly generous. : 

“Nay,” she said, ‘‘there is no need of that. I am not 
angry. You have only made another mistake ; you did not 
know yourself before, and you do not know me now. But 
before you give me your arm and take me back to the par- 
lor, I have one thing to remind you of ”—and her sweet 
voice was a trifle sad as she spoke, even though his day was 
so far past and gone—‘‘it is a quaint old proverb which I 
should like you to remember : ‘ Between two stools, one is 
like to fall to the ground.’ ” 


A LADY'S DINNER PARTY IN SIAM, 


Stam is the country of all others in the Eastern lands 
where European civilization has made the greatest efforts ; 
but from the picture of a lady’s dinner party, our readers 
will think the efforts made to very little purpose. 

Louis XTY. sent ambassadors to Siam, and received their 
envoys at his court. 

Jesuits and other missionaries endeavored to introduce 
Christianity and the arts, and the result has been a certain 
progress, but no general reform. Unfortunately, as one 
monarch has been won to the cause of progress, a reaction 
takes place, and the old barbaric ideas resume their sway. 

The present king speaks several European languages, and 
has in many points showed his love of progress ; but bis 
body-guard of women, dressed in the Highland Costume of 
the 79th, rather astonish us. As all the corps are dressed 
after various European military bodies, this fell to the lot of 
the women ; but we do not think any lady in the land for a 
masquerade ball ever carried her ideas of travesty so far ; 
still, should she wish to dress as an officer of the king of 
Siam’s body-guard, we have given the hint. 

The house in Siam shows in its interior the least progress. 
There is, literally speaking, no furniture. In ordinary 
houses the food is rice—the drink, tea. At a dinner of 
more potence, meats are set before the diners, but never 
with the luxuriance of our tables. The rice is put up in 
many forms, and served often in little baskets made of 
bamboo, and woven so closely and ingeniously as even to 
hold water. Knives, forks and spoons are generally dis- 
carded, the fingers taking the place of all, for the knife is 
needless, so small are all the morsels cut. The dress of the 
women is as simple as the furniture and the repast, and is 
not one that we recommend. 


THE DOG AND THE MILK-CAN, 


Ovr little friends are sometimes called upon by their 
parents to do little errands, and they do not always show 
by their cheerful looks and quick movements how happy 
they are to be able to repay, even by such trifling services, 
the care and anxiety bestowed night and day by an anxious 
mother during their hours of helpless infancy or sickness. 
Now, if children will not do little services, we must turn to 
the dogs, and the dogs will not only rnn errands, but, by 
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so doing, preach a good sermon to such unwilling children. 
The dog will not grumble, or refuse to leave his play. 
Here is a picture of a real incident, not made up as an 
exunple. 

A gentleman at Bolton, England, trained his deg to 
become a useful and trusty servant. When the milk is 
wanted the money is put inside the tin can, and then the 
can is given to the dog. Away he then ruins to the dairy. 
He never loiters, looking in at shop windows, like some 
little boys whom we could name. ‘Whenever he finds 
the gate shut, he knocks with his paw, or barks until 
itis opened. The milkman knows his customer very well, 
and is very attentive to him. When the milk is put into 
the can, away the dog goes back, but so steadily does he 
carry his charge that he seldom wastes any of the milk. 

Mr. Ray describes a dog he saw at Rome. It belonged 
to a blind beggar, and so faithfully served his master that 
he learned the houses where people were charitable, and 
always took his master to them, never passing one. He 
would lie down to rest while his master was begging, and 
when he saw him relieved or refused, went on. 

If money was thrown from a window he always took it 
up and put it in his master’s hat, and even when bread was 
thrown to himself he always took it to his master, as if to 
ask his leave to eat it ; and we are afraid some little friends 
of ours are not always so careful to get permission to eat 
what they see, whether offered or not. 








THE ELEPHANT, 


Or a mild and peaceful disposition, the image of strength 
tempered by good nature, the elephant loves the shady 
forest and the secluded lake. Disliking the glare of the 
midday sun, he spends the day in the thickest woods, 
devoting the night to excursions and to the luxury 
of the bath, his great and innocent delight. Though the 
earth trembles under his strides, yet, like the whale, he is 
timid ; but this timidity is accounted for by his small range 
of vision. Anything unusual strikes him with terror, and 
the most trivial objects and incidents, from being imper- 
fectly discerned, excite his suspicion. 

To this peculiarity an English officer, chased and seized 
hy an elephant which he had slightly wounded, owed his 
almost miraculous escape. The animal had already raised 
his forefoot to trample him to death, when, its forehead 
being caught at the instant by the tendrils of a climbing 
plant which had suspended itself from the branches above, 
it suddenly turned and fled. An instinctive consciousness 
that his superior bulk exposes him to dangers from sources 
that might be harmless in the case of lighter animals, is 
probably the reason why the elephant displays a remarkable 
reluctance to face the slightest artificial obstruction on his 
passage. Even when enraged by a wound, he will hesitate 
to charge his assailant across an intervening hedge, suspect- 
ing it may conceal a snare or pitfall, but will hurry along it 
to seek for an opening. 

Unlike the horse, he never gets accustomed to the report 
of firearms, and thus he never plays an active part in 
battle, but serves in a campaign only as a common beast of 
burden, or for the transport of heavy artillery. 

To make up for his restricted vision, his neck being so 
formed as to render him incapable of directing the range 
of his eye much above the level of his head, he is endowed 
with a remarkable power of smell, and a delicate sense 
of hearing, which serve to apprise him of the approach of 
danger, 
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Although, from their huge bulk, the elephants might be 
supposed to prefer a level country, yet, in Asia at least, the | 
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regions where they most abound are all hilly and mountain- 
ous, In Ceylon, particularly, there is not a range so high 
as to be inaccessible to them, and so surefooted are they, 
that provided there be solidity to sustain their weight, they 
will climb rocks, and traverse ledges, where even a mule 
dare not venture. 

The stomach of the elephant, like that of the camel or the 
Nama, is provided with a cavity, serving most probably as a 
reservoir for water against the emergencies of thirst; but 
the most remarkable feature in the organization of the ‘Le- 
viathan of the land” is his wonderful trunk, which, uniting 
the flexibility of the serpent with a giant’s power, almost 
rivals the human hand by its manifold uses and exquisite 
delicacy of touch. ‘‘ Nearly eight feet in length, and stout 
in proportion to the massive size of the whole animal, this 
miracle of nature,” as it is well expressed by Mr. Broderip, 
‘fat the volition of the elephant will uproot trees or gather 
grass; raise a piece of artillery or pick up acomfit ; killa 
man or brush off a fly. It conveys the food to the mouth, 
and pumps up the enormous draughts of water, which, by 
its recurvature, are turned into and driven down the capa- 
cious throat, or showered over the body. Its length supplies 
the place of a long neck, which would have been incom- 
patible with the support of the large head and weighty 
tusks.” 

A glance at the head of the elephant will show the 
thickness and strength of the trunk at its insertion; and 
the massy, arched bones of the face, and the thick, muscular 
neck are admirably adapted for supporting and working 
this incomparable instrument, which is at the same time 
the elephant’s most formidable instrument of defense ; 
for, first prostrating any minor assailant by means of his 
trunk, he then crushes him by the presswre of his enormous 
weight. 

The use of the elephant’s tusks is less clearly defined. 
Though they are frequently described as warding off the 
attacks of the tiger and rhinoceros, often securing the 
victory by one blow, which transfixes the assailant to the 
earth, it is perfectly obvious, both from their almost vertical 
position and the difficulty of raising the head above the level 
of the shoulder, that they were never designed for weapons 
of attack. No doubt they may prove of great assistance in 
digging up roots, but that they are far from indispensable, 
is proved by their being but rarely seen in the { males, 
and by their almost constant absence in the Ceylon ele- 
phant, where they are generally found reduced to mere 
stunted processes, 

The elephants live in herds, ugually consisting of fror: 
ten to twenty individuals, and each herd is a family, no; 
brought together by accident or attachment, but owning a 
common lineage and relationship. 

In the forest several herds will browse in close contiguity, 
and in their expeditions in search of water they may form a 
body of possibly one or two hundred, but on the slightest 
disturbance, each distinct herd hastens to re-form within its 
own particular circle, and to take measures on its own be- 
half for retreat or defense. 

In no kind of labor does the elephant display a greater 
ingenuity than in dragging and piling felled timber, going 
on for hours disposing of log after log, almost without a 
hint or a direction of his attendant. In this manner two 
elephants, employed in piling ebony and satin wood in the 
yards attached to the commissariat stores at Colombo, were 
so accustomed to the work that they were enabled to accom- 
plish it with equal precision and with greater rapidity than 
if it had been done by dock-laborers. When the pile 
attained a certain height which baffled their conjoint efforts 
to raise one of the heavy logs of ebony..to the summit, they 
had been taught to lean two pieces against the heap, up the 
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inclined plane of which they gently rolled the remaining 
logs, and placed them trimly on the top. 

Such is the earnestness and per:everance displayed by 
the sagacious creatures while accomplishing their task, that 


stand what is required of it, and piques itself on doing its 
duty well. Those trained as messenger elephants, seem to 
be conscious that speed is the great merit of their class, 
and nerve themselves to the work with all the dash of a 


supervision might almost be thought superfluous, but as | race-horse. 
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THE ELEPHANT MESSENGER.—SEE PAGE 47}. 


soon as the eye of the keeper is withdrawn, their innate love 
of ease displays itself, and away they stroll lazily to browse, 
or to enjoy the luxury of fanning themselves and blowing 
dust over their backs. 

Anecdotes without end are recorded of the sagacity and 
intelligence of the elephant, and it seems readily to under- 


He who goes through a land, and scatters blown roses, 
may be tracked next day by their withered petals that 
strew the ground; but he who goes through it, and scatters 
rose seed, a hundred years after leaves behind him a land 
| full of fragrance and beauty for his monument, and as a 
' heritage for his daughters and sons. 
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FIEND MARGARET. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*THAT HUSBAND OF MINE,”’ 


‘Ar Larce!—A convict named Millicent Ward, avias 
‘Red Betty,’ alias ‘ Pretty Moll’; is very young, not more 
than nineteen ; has a pale, irregular scar on the left temple, 
running back under the hair; is very handsome; eyes 
dark-hazel ; hair brown, long and curling ; was convicted of 
murder in the first degree. Any person harboring or find- 
ing the said 
Millicent, shall 
—”’ etc., ete. 

We read this 
at our break- 
fast-table at 
Sidney. 

‘“We” were 
my brother and 
myself, Lily 
Morris and her 
brother, and a 
pretty, modest 
girl, a distant 
relative of my 
portly uncle 
Joel, engaged 
to Philip Mor- 
ris, the Adonis 
of the place. 
My brother was 
also engaged to 
Lily. I was the 
old-maid-sister, 
aunt, friend, 
and general 
confidant. 

‘*T remember 
what a time 
that girl’s sen- 
tence made,” 


said uncle 
Joel. 
“What did 


she do ?” asked 
Lily Morris. 

“Murder,” 
replied her 
brother, twist- 
ing his napkin, 
and Lily gave a 
little shudder- 
ing ery. 

“Yes,” res- 
ponded my 
uncle, “her 
beauty had the 
effect to soften 
her sentence, it is said, so she was transported here.” 

“Who did she kill ?” queried Mariette, our little blonde. 

‘“‘Her husband. It was said she was twice married and 
put both of them out of the way. The little devil has prob- 
ably found her way back to England,” said Uncle Joel, 
finishing his third cup of coffee. 

Several months passed, and the advertisement was nearly 
forgotten. 

We had our hands full ; two brides’ on the carpet. I have 
said but little about them. Both were lovely : one blonde, 
one brunette, 








‘“‘T HAD REACHED THE OLD GARDEN WALL, WHEN I WAS STARTLED AT SIGHT or TWO FIGURES, 
A MAN AND A WOMAN, THE FORMER GESTICULATING VIOLENTLY, 





My brother’s name was a homely one, just plain Tom 
Mortimer. Philip Morris and he were in almost everything 
opposites. Philip was impressible, headlong, and given to 
sudden impulses. Tom was cool-headed and reflective. 
The woman he chose was throned for life, and loved regally. 
Philip, on the contrary, though he might be constant, was 
too susceptible to the fascinations of the other sex. He could 
not always be depended upon—at least that was my esti- 
mation of his character. 

** A seamstress must be found,” said Aunt Joel, one morn 
ing. “Girls, 
what are you 
going to do? 
You must put 
these weddings 
off, and that 
will drive your 
uncle straight 
to distraction.” 

Bob Ellis 
says they have 
a seamstress,” 
said Philip, 
looking up 
from his paper. 
‘*He’s a spoony 


fellow.” 
“Tl godown 
to the Ellises 


after dinner,” I 
spoke up, “if 
one of you girls 
will go with 
me.” 

**T will,” ana 
Lily sprang 
from her 
“Young man, 
go and order 
the horses.” 

“A fellow 
can’t have a 
few moments to 
himself,” said 
Phil, regretfully 
laying aside his 
paper; but he 
caught little 
Mariette’s dark, 
dancing eyes 
and a smile 
brightened his 
own. 

So it came 
that Bess and 
Macduff were 
saddled, and 
Phi! and Mari- 
ette stood on the veranda to see us off. They kissed their 
hands to the last, as often as we turned, and I suppose 
they kissed each other between whiles—I don’t know. 

The ride was glorious. It was yet early, and the sun, 
though tolerably high, was not yet fervent. The white 
dwellings glittered, the trees were profuse of blossom, and 
the gardens luxuriant with the gorgeous flowers of the 
tropics. 

We were not intimate with the Ellises, they lived too far 
off. They were wealthy, and a good deal talked about. 
Their habits were peculiar ; they vis:ted seldom ; and it was 


seat. 
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whispered, faintly, that old Ellis, or his brother, had been 
a convict years and years ago. Of three daughters, two 
were married aud gone to England. Bob, a wild, unsettled 
fellow, considered fast, and Mary, a pretty, reserved girl, 
were all who remained in tiie home nest. 

“Take the round path,” said Lily, as we came up toa 
splendid avenue, lined on each side by grand old trees. ‘It 
is by the gardens, and there are no rarer flowers in the 
world, they say, than you can see there.” 

So we took the round path, and as we cantered quietly 
along our eyes were feasted. The richest parterres in leaf 
and bloom that I ever saw, graced these fine surroundings. 
No language can paint the exquisite colors that stretched 
away, almost as far as the eye could reach, bounded only by 
thick hedges of English roses and crimson cactus. Coming 
directly in rear of the house, we saw Bob Ellis gallantly 
kiss his hand to some one at an opposite window. Then he 
turned, and appeared more confused than the occasion 
demanded, I thought. 

**Good-morning, ladies. An honor, I’m 
claimed. ‘ Lovely, isn’t it ?” 

** Yes, indeed ; you live in Paradize here,” 

** Ah !—Paradise—yes ; I meant the day—so cool 
invigorating, you know.” 

There was no breeze. 

‘We're hunters, though not mighty ones,” laughed I. 
* We're in search of a seamstress.” 

I thought his countenance fell. 

**May you be successful, fair ladies. We have such an 
article in the house, I believe ; one of Molly’s finding.” 

Then helping us to dismount, he ushered us into the par: 
Jor, where we sat while Bob went after his sister. 

Presently she came in, pretty and demure, her robes 
of finest muslin swaying gracefully as she walked. To her 
we gave a pathetic account of our troubles, of our need of 
two smart hands, with a needle between them. 


sure,” he ex- 


said Lily. 
breeze 


“We have an excellent seamstress,” said Mary, ‘and we | 


don’t really need her after this week. She came with 
splendid recommendations, and appears to be a very nice, 
modest girl. But I give you fair warning, we shall only 
lend her to you, for she suits mamma, who is an invalid, 
you know.” 

She rang a tiny bell, and sent by the servant for Mar- 
garet. 

Presently the girl came in, painfully shy. She was of 
medium height, beautifully formed, her complexion clear, 
with a rich tinge in her cheeks ; eyes dark, large, and lan- 
guid in their movements; her hair combed low on the 
forehead and tucked under a neat cap. Her glances were 
restless, and I, who am singularly sensitive, could not abide 
the contact of her eye. 

It leaped to my lips to say, ‘‘ We can get along without 
this woman ;” but unable to account for my prejudice, 
save on the score of infpression, I said nothing, and Lily 
engaged her. 


‘“‘Isn’t she a handsome little thing ?” said Lily, after we | 


‘*Miss Mary. says she calls 
Why 


had ridden from the house. 
herself twenty-four, but I’m sure she looks younger. 
are you so quiet ?” 

“T didn’t fancy her, 

She laughed lightly. 

“You are so notional ; but I wonder who Bob Ellis was 
kissing his hand to ?” 

“To her.” 

** Don’t be suspicious, dear ; 
mother.” 

‘“‘Only his mother’s rooms are at the southern en- 
trance. I'm right. You'll find Bob Ellis is flirting with 
that gil.” 


* was all Icould r ply. 


it might have been his 
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‘**T can’t believe it, dear,” but her face flushed. 
I did not say so aloud, but I thought, ‘‘ And her coming 
| bodes us no good.” 
Phil laughed when his sister told him who she had 
engaged—-*‘ ahemed ” suspiciously. I saw a peculiar look 
| in his face, but as I am considered something of a croaker, 
particularly if I croak the truth, I held my tongue. One 
day our new acquisition arrived, and was installed in the 
family sewing-room. 

As Margaret behaved with a great deal of cireumspection 
at first, I only contented myself with supplying her with 
work, and kept my impressions incog. I was curious to 
know where she walked every day, for she had bargained for 
an hour’s exercise ; but that was none of my business. 

One day I was called suddenly to the house of a poor 
working man. It was known that I had some skill in medi- 
cine, and our laboring families were not backward in 
availing themselves of my services. An hour afterward I 
started to return home. I scarcely knew why, but I chose 
another route back that carried me by a ruined estate, 
which had the reputation of being haunted, I had reached 
the old garden wall when I was startled at sight of two 
figures, a man and a woman, the former gesticulating vio- 
lently. Hidden by trees I walked my horse, for I knew the 
woman’s face, and, as I thought, it was Bob Ellis and 
Margaret. 

He was pale, and all his gestures were passionate. 
with a quiet, unconcerned manner, stood smiling. 

To me it looked like the smile of a fiend. 

** Will rue the day.” 

It was all I heard, these four words, spoken with low, 
hissing accents. Who could rue the day, I wondered, and 
had I better tell what I had seen ? 

I met my brother just after I returned. 

‘Tom, what do you think of that girl, Margaret ?” [ 
| asked. 

*T don’t know; don’t think of her at all,” he said, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Why, have you had any of your fore- 
bodings ?” 

**Yes,” I replied. 

Tom laughed, put on his hat, and went out. 

By degrees our little drama changed. Margaret dropped 
taps and plain dresses, and demureness. Her hair hung in 
thick curls, the color on her cheeks grew deeper. 

‘“‘Tsn’t she beautiful ?” said Lily. ‘‘The little minx 
heard me praise her hair, and takes advantage of it. I 
am quite getting in love with her, she has such pretty 


’ 


She, 


ways.’ 

‘Lily, don’t be foolish,” I said. 

“© You never liked her, you know,” responded Lily, with 
an injured air. ‘‘ Why can’t you see good im somebody ? 
| You never do.” 

I held my tongue. 

One morning I came down late to breakfast. Margaret 
was there. She hated me, 1 saw it im her eyes, Her 
instinct was sure. I took my cup of coffee to the window. 
Presently Phil came in; Margaret looked dangerous ; 1 saw 
| her by some mesmeric inner sight. 

‘Sad news,” he said. 

** What, pray ?” I asked. 

‘* Bob Ellis shot himself last night.” 

The cup almost fell from my hands; I looked to see 
Margaret annihilated ; but no, she was quite pale, but 
| seemed only surprised. 

‘**Not dangerously, I hope,” I said. 
| Dead as a stone,” replied Phil. 
| weak fellow ; been gambling, I suppose.” 
«And you were walking with him yesterday ;” 





‘*Poor Bob! he was a 


I turned 
| upon her, 
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She looked up, all startled innocence. 

‘Me! oh, no; you are mistaken. I never walked with 
him.” 

‘« That is false,” I said, deliberately. 

The ready tears came to her eyes. She looked like a 
calumniated angel ; her beautiful lips quivered. 

‘Cousin, you are too bad,” said Phil, in a severe voice. 

I turned, proudly, and left the room, but there was 
a burning word on my tongue, and that word was 
‘** Murderer !” 

‘‘ Let them go on,” I said to myself, sullenly ; ‘‘she has 
infatuated them as she did him. Thank God that He has 
given me some discernment between good and evil. That 
girl is a splendid devil.” 

Poor Bob Ellis was buried, and his mother mourned her- 
self to death in less than a week. Had that girl a conscience ? 
She was gayer than ever. 

A change was observable in our pleasant gatherings. 
Lily grew cold toward me; even Mariette seemed altered, 
and she was my pet of pets. Philip looked and acted 
strangely ; even dear old Tom was not like himself. I 
moved and worked and thought like one in a dream. 

One day my brother came home early. I was on the 
veranda, 

‘Dear, I want you,” he said, hastily. 

I followed him, and as I met him face to face in my own 
room, I saw that he was in deadly trouble. He was pale— 
his features looked rigid, his eyes flaming and sunken. 

‘“Tom, are you sick ?” I asked. 

“No, not in body, but in soul. What has come over 
Lily ? You are in her confidence, perhaps. Does she no 
longer love me ?” 

“Tom, have you lost your senses ?” 

‘‘T know that we are engaged, that the wedding - day 
draws near, but there’s a shadow between us. The whole 
house is going wrong, I think. There’s Mariette—don’t 
you see there’s something amiss between her and Philip ? 
And Phil is another fellow. Does he play deep? Are 
brother and sister treacherous ?” Then he added, after a 
short pause : ‘‘ Good heavens, Jennie, it would kill me to 
lose Lily.” 

*¢Don’t look so wild, dear ; ask her for an explanation,” I 
counseled. 

‘“‘T’ve tried, but if I find her down-stairs that girl is with 
her, and if I ask her to walk she has always an excuse.” 

‘‘ Leave it to me, Tom,” I said, with a courage I did not 
feel. ‘‘I will try to solve the riddle. Don’t think hard of 
Lily. I fear you wrong her.” 

‘‘She is too dear for that,” he said, sighing heavily, and 
left me. 

I began to walk and think. Then I moved down the 
broad staircase slowly. The windows at the end of the hall 
were stained, so were those of the west parlor. The blended 
hues attracted my attention. Their splendor, prisoned by 
the glittering pendants of the chandelier, caught my eye, 
and I went to the threshold admiringly, then further and 
further, for on all the shining furniture, on the brightly- 
hued pattern of the carpet, on the draperies, gilding and 
marble, those strange, vivid lights struck out, enhanced in 
richness of color by the crimson curtains and deep scarlet 
of the western sky, now tinged with the last rays of the 
setting sun. 

As I stood there, utterly forgetful of my trouble, lost in 
the strange beauty of the scene, I heard a voice that issued 
fre mm some recess. In that moment I seemed all ears. 
Whose voice but Margaret’s could so stir me to shuddering ? 
J glided softly down the room, and there T saw, unobserved, 
Philip and that demon, and she was playing with his curls, 
and he was looking love. 





I went back to my ownroom. My heart seemed bursting. 
I stood there like a statue, frozen into horror. 

‘Oh, darling, what is the matter ?” cried a sweet voice ; it 
was Mariette ; she had been waiting for me. I shuddered 
at her touch, thinking of what I could tell her. 

‘I’m in trouble, dear,” was all I said. 

‘*Then I will leave you. I——” 

‘“‘No, no, Mariette ; you are pale, and I don’t think you 
are happy.” 

She looked at me with tearful eyes, soft, luminous and full 
of regretful yearning. 

“Tf this goes on, I cannot bear it ; I must break the en- 
gagement.” 

“Tf what goes on, dear ?” 

“This sin and wickedness !” she cried. ‘I am almost wild 
about it! Philip loves me no longer!’ and she fell, half 
fainting, into my arms. 

What could I say ? I led her into her own room, I tried 
to whisper consolation. I hated Philip; I dared not think 
of that girl, that wretched, woeful Margaret. 

As soon as I left her I encountered Lily in the hall. Her 
hat was on, her vail in her hand. She was looking straight 
before her, like a person who saw nothing. I seized the 
moment, and said : 

‘Lily, are yon offended with Tom ?” 

‘Offended! Why should Ibe? Iam engaged to him; 
that is enough.” 

I neither liked her words nor her manner. 

‘You estimate Tom’s character very lightly if you think 
that is enough,” I said, with spirit. ‘‘ Nothing short of your 
entire love will satisfy Tom.” 

She made an impatient movement. 

“Oh, Lily,” and anguish went with the words, “what has 
altered you so ?” 

‘* How absurd !” she muttered, but her lip trembled. Pres- 
ently she said : 

‘‘ Your brother made a mistake.” 

‘* How ?” 

“Tn choosing me.” 

“Then you don’t love him ?” 

‘“*T did not say so,” almost fiercely. 

‘“What can you mean, Lily ?” 

‘* He should have chosen Mariette. Good-night.” 

I called her, but she would not stop. Here was a new 
bewilderment. Lily jealous of poor little Mariette ! 

‘Next morning I was suffering from headache. I was 
out of spirits, and almost ill. Lily came in and kissed me. 

“T left you in temper last night, dear,” she said; ‘I 
came to beg your pardon. I am going to write to Tom; 
don’t let him ’—she paused a moment—‘ you'll say nothing 
about last night,” she added, hurriedly. ‘‘The engage- 
ment must be broken off. I will give him, sufficient rea- 
sons.” 

‘Some way you are wronging him, Lily,” I said; ‘*Tom 
is the soul of honor. It wouldn’t be possible for him to do 
® mean action.” 

She held an envelope up. 
directed to Mariette. 

“‘There’s no need of further controversy,’ 
ting her eyes hard ; ‘‘ I’ve read the letter.” 

The words shot from my lips : 

“Tt’s that evil woman—it’s Margaret !” 

Lily looked contemptuous. 

‘*How you hate that poor girl !” she said. 

Then, in a low voice, I told her what I had witnessed on 
the duy before. 

‘You saw this!” she cried, her face growing white. ‘ She 
has fascinated him—me—all of us, but you. Oh, if I could 
only think—this letter is a forgery !” 


It was Tom’s hand, and 


’ she said, shut- 
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Then I told her of my interview with Tom, of his anguish. | the air,” as we say in Sydney. Others besides Lily and 
Her face changed, and her eyes grew beautiful with love | myself noticed Philip’s infatuation; even Uncle Joel, 
and hope. | immersed in business as he was, wondered once or twice, 

“But my brother, poor Philip! Poor fool, little Mari- | audibly, what made Phil so queer. 
ette—it will kill the child.” 


| Meantime poor little Mariette was fading. Philip occa- 





MARY AND HER BULLFINCH.—SEE PAGE 478. 


“We will do what we can,” I said, ‘‘ but great caution is | sionally showed her little gleams of tenderness, which she 
necessary. Who knows what that dreadful woman might | accepted with mournful pleasure, flushed over, and then 
do ? I dare not ask Aunt Joel to discharge her, even. She | grew white again. 
is capable of anything.” ** What can be done ?” I cried, day by day. 
will come next.” 


I went one morning into Mariette’s room. 


Perhaps after that Margaret suspected. She grew careful, 


‘* Disgrace 
more cunning, more guarded before me. 


‘Trouble was in 
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“How came she here ?” I cried, seeing Margaret asleep , leaned heavily against me. Margaret gazed at us with a 


on the lounge. | frightened look, put her hand up to her head and turned 

Mariette answered : | crimson. 

‘She said her tooth ached, and she begged for some mor- | ‘*What have you been doing to my hair ?” she cried, 
phine. I gave it to her to drop, and she langhed and took pulling the thick locks down. ‘It must have been a dream ; 
it from the bottle.” | I thought somebody was cutting it off.” 

‘* Perhaps she is trying to poison herself,” I said, consid- We left her rearranging the shining tresses. Mariette 
erably frightened. found the paper : the description tallied exactly. 

I turned to look at her. There was a lovely flush on her ‘¢We must tell uncle Joel,” I said. 
cheek, and in her anguish her hair had fallen from hertem- | Little we dreamed that she had followed and heard all we 
ples. I stood looking at her for a moment, when a strange, | said while discussing the various points of resemblance. 


sickening sensation came over me. At the roots of her hair That night, when the house was wrapped in sleep, the ery 
the skin was of dazzling whiteness ; this deep, rich com- | of fire awoke me. I sprang from my bed, feeling the suf- 








MARRIAGE AMONG TUAREK ARABS,— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


plexion was, then, a stain of some sort. Besides, there was focation and the burning heat, and saw that the wing in 
another revelation. I beckoned Mariette. She stood at | which I slept was in flames. My brother, Mariette and the 
my side, servants slept in the same wing, and my first thought was 
‘Do you see that white mark, a scar on the left temple, | for them. Irushed to the door and unbolted it. J/ was 
running under the hair ?” locked on the outside. My apartment was surrounded by 
** Yes’; but what of that ?” passages, and so cut off from the other rooms. I felt the 
‘Mariette, Philip is saved—we are all saved ; this woman | full horror of the situation ; Margaret had revenged herself 
is a convict. Do you remember that advertisement ?” upon me, and there was no escape. The smoke poured in ; 
The girl trembled from head to foot, and there we stood | I was blinded and frenzied ; my brain reeled. I only 
looking at that dreadful scar. remember falling, falling, while the flames came rolling and 
“T’ve got the paper,” whispered Mariette. roaring about me. 
Just then the woman opened her eyes. There was no When consciousness came, I could neither speak nor 
time to make our escape, and Mariette, in absolute terror, | move. I was in one of the main rooms, about which 
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furniture was strewn confusedly. I heard a faint, rustling 
sound near my bed; some one bent over me; my heart 
gave a great throb—it was the sweet, pale face of Mariette. 
She saw that I recognized her 

‘Qh, darling !” she cried, “I was afraid that you would 
know me: I will answer everything. They all 
escaped without hurt but you, and they say you jumped 
about thirty feet. Philip was stunned ; he learned all, and 
he has a fever, but to-day he is better.” 

I struggled to say : ‘‘ And you ?” 

*¢T don’t think I have loved him, dear, since I found it 
out ; my heart feels dead.” Her lips quivered ; it seemed 
as if she grieved over the dead love and would have called 
it back if she could. ‘‘It was an awful night, darling. Of 
course she tried to destroy you.” She shuddered. ‘* They 
found it all out, and she ran off, but your uncle sent detec- 
tives and they caught the poor wretch. She will be hung, 
Uncle Joel thinks. But you did not know that she tried to 
kill herself—took poison twice ; and I believe she would 
have taken the life of every member of the family if she had 
had time.” 

It was two months before I was able to sit up in my 
invalid’s chair, but never had any solitary woman more loy- 
ing attention than I. 

Lily was telling me, one day after Phil had recovered, 
how terribly ashamed and self-convicted he felt. 

** But what was the trouble between you and Tom ?” I 
asked. She turned scarlet. 

** Her doing, all of it. Iam as humbled as Philip, that I 
should have taken her into my confidence, but I thought 
you were jealous of her-—don’t laugh—from the first, and 
had taken a spite against her ; forgive me for it—I’m sorry, 
and so I tried to comfort her. You should have heard the 
sorrowful stories she told me; I was fool enough to weep 
over them, too. Finally she made me desperately jealous, 
and it was she wrote that letter in Tom’s handwriting. How 
hard she must have worked, the poor, miserable creature !” 

** What does Philip say now ?” 

Very little ; he is mortified and wretched. I do not know 
whac ho will do; leave Sydney, perhaps. He says he 
would not lift his hand to save himself from the hangman.” 

** What! did he love her ?” 

“He says he hates her, and abhors her very memory. 
And Mariette despises him ; though I think, since he has 
come to his senses, he really loves her as he should.” 

Yes, Mariette was quict and cold; she confessed to me 
that she had lost both the respect and affection she had felt 
for Philip. But it seemed to me that she had reasoned her- 
self into this belief, and if a hard stroke came to Philip she 
would feel the rushing back of the old love. 

We all pitied him, miserably as he had sinned. I shall 
never forget how he looked on the night that Lily and Tom 
were married—that night which was to have brought the 
consummation of his own happiness. 
so pale, so languid, and his eyes wandered more than once 
to Mariette, and then a dreadful anguish clonded his poor 
white face. The next day he took his leave of us all. For 
the first time I saw Mariette falter ; it was a struggle for her 
to seem composed. I never thought the girl had so much 
firmness. His hand shook like a leaf, and it seemed as if 
he would bite his lip through, pressing his teeth upon it. 

He was gone at last, and Mariette lay sobbing on my 
bosom. 

“Why did you let him go?” I asked. 
kept him.” 

“T would not !” she cried, almost fiercely. 
him !” 

And then she wept and sobbed, and I knew she did not 
hate him, 


nerer 


* You could have 


“T hate 


Poor fellow ! he was | 
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But she was overruled in spite of herself. An hour after 
Philip had left us his horse came home covered with foam, 
the reins dragging, the girths broken and hanging. 

Mariette came to me, pale and tearless, her eyes full or 
horror, as she cried : 

“They say I have killed Philip !” 

I tried to soothe her, but she would not be comforted. 
Poor Philip was brought home dead, as we all thought ; he 
had been unseated and thrown down a bank, very rocky, 
though not steep, and his wounds were frightful. For 
nearly a week he lay insensible ; nobody looked for his 
restoration. Mariette was no longer indifferent. From the 
pale tinge of dawn till midnight she remained at his bed- 
side. It seemed as if she longed to atone for her past indif- 
ference. Her hand smoothed his pillow and gave him all 
his medicines, and one day, weeks after, when I happened 
to go in, he sat bolstered up, an arm around her, while her 
face was hidden on his shoulder, and she was weeping. 

I need scarcely say that Philip rose from his bed a chas- 
tened and a better man, nor need I tell that the heart of my 
pet was once more in his keeping. Philip never trod the 
earth with the mien of a prince again. One of his feet was 
so injured that a halting step was the consequence for life. 

We are all very happy now, and know nothing of the real 
fate of the poor, wretched Margaret. I still live with Uncle 
Joel (who declares the house would not go on without me), 
and make long visits to my brother’s and Philip’s homes, 
where domestic happiness abides. 


MARRIAGE AMONG TUAREK ARABS, 


Tue Tuareks, 2 Mohammedan tribe, ruling over that part 
of the Great Desert lying between Morocco and Soudan, 
and extending westward from Fezzan to the Atlantic, have 
a simple and curious marriage rite. The Tuarek takes the 
woman whom he has chosen, places her before him on his 
fine steed, and, preceded by some of the musicians of the 
place, drum and rude fifes, with one bearing a spear adorned 
with plumes, he rides with her around the village, followed 
by the friends of both. This publicly taking her to be his 
wife stands in lieu of all more precise and formal cere- 
monies. 

These people, thus simple in many of their ideas, evidently 
of Caucasian origin, claim descent from the land of Canaan, 
and are supposed by some to be descendants of the lost 
tribes, that being a way of accounting for estrays in all 
lands. : 

They are tall, handsome, bold, warlike and predatory, 
ruling over the negroes with a rod of iron. 


MARY AND HER BULLFINCH, 


BULLFINCHES, when trained, become beautiful singers, 
and warble seven or eight distinct melodies with an accu- 
racy of intonation and a delicacy of taste bordering on the 
marvelous. If they are encouraged to sing by a curious 
method—namely, by your standing before them and nod- 
ding your head like a Chinese joss-—-you will see them 
swelling and expanding, and gently moving their head, open- 
ing wide their wings, and then, with half-closed eyes, run 
ning through the modulations of German songs and 'Tyroles« 
melodies with wonderful expertness. 

They sing in this way throughout the Summer, and 
remain silent from the end of Autumn until the beginning 
of Spring. When earth’s renewal-time approaches, you may 
hear them eackling in a low voice, and endeavoring to recall 
to memory the airs forgotten in the inaction of the Winter 
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yeason. They repeat them note by note, reeommence them 
every time they make a mistake, never weary of their exer- 
cise, and devote themselves to it with a truly artistic perse- 
verance until they reconquer their whole repertory. Once 
this success is obtained, nothing checks them, and nothing 
can silence them ; they sing all day ; they sing even during 
the night ; and a month or two passes before they can tem- 
perately make use of their musical knowledge. 

Every year a Tyrolean peasant brings to Paris half a hun- 
dred of these charming birds. Formerly he accomplished 
the journey on foot, his shoulders loaded with cages sus- 
pended to poles, each cage containing a bullfinch ; to-day 
he travels by rail, and travels accompanied by a charming 
little blonde, his wife, who speaks French nearly as well as 
German, and whom you are sure to meet with three times a 
week at the opera, during the early part of May, hidden 
rather than seated in an armchair in the upper gallery. She 
yields herself up unreservedly to the emotions awakened by 
the music, and sometimes furtively presses her husband’s 
hand to thank him for the pleasure she enjoys in listening 
to the melodies of “ Guillaume Tell” or ‘‘ Les Huguenots.” 

A curious accident made the fortune of this happy couple. 
Some twenty years ago, during a tour made by Baron 
Rothschild in the Tyrol, and while a fresh relay of horses 
was being put to his carriage, a young and well-favored 
peasant offered him a very ordinary-looking cage, contain- 
ing a bird of somewhat dismal-looking plumage. The 
baron at first put aside with his hand an object so ill-adapted 
for conveyance in a traveling-carriage ; but he quickly 
changed his intention when he heard the bullfinch begin to 
sing, without one false note or imperfect intonation, the 
““Cachucha,” and then some German national airs. 

“What do you want for this bird?” said he to the 
peasant. 

“A florin, your Excellency.” 

“This will do better,” answered the financier ; and he 
placed in the peasant’s hand, who opened his eyes as if in a 
dream, three or four pieces of gold. 

‘‘Have you any other bullfinches equal to this ?” in- 
quired Baron Rothschild, as he smiled at the poor lad’s 
ecstacy. 

‘Sixty, your Excellency. I constantly rear them for sale 
to travelers, who, unfortunately, do not pay me so liberally 
as your Excellency. Otherwise I would marry Gretchen, 
whom I have loved for two years, and whose father refuses 
me because I have nothing in the world but a hut and my 
birds.” 

‘*T return to Paris in a month. Here is my address ; come 
and call upon me.” 

And the postchaise went off at a rapid gallop, leaving the 
young peasant overwhelmed with emotion. 

ixactly a month afterward our Tyrolese, with his sixty 
cages on his shoulders, arrived in the Rue Lafitte, entered, 
all dusty and travel-soiled, the hotel of M. de Rothschild, 
and asked to speak to the master of the house, whose card 
he showed. 

While the man in waiting hesitated whether he should 
conduct so singular a visitor into the baron’s presence, it 
chanced that the baron appeared at the window of his pri- 
vate room, and seeing the Tyrolese? whom he recognized by 
his cages, he ordered him to be admitted. 

‘**Your Excellency,” said the traveler, in German, ‘ you 
invited me to come; and Tam here. 
you this bullfinch, which is much more learned than the 
bird you bought of me at home. He can sing twelve differ- 
ent airs,” 

And immediately he nodded his head before the bird, who 
began imperturbably his series of twelve songs, and adhered 
rigorously to the programme, 








Permit me to offer | 


M. de Rothschild ordered the sum of $100 to be paid to 
the bird-trainer, and that he should be conducted to a small 
hotel in the neighborhood ; adding that he undertook to 
discharge the expenses of his T'yrolean friend. 

Soon all Paris was talking about the musical bullfinches. 
They were seen and heard and admired at the cetebrated 
banker’s, and everybody wished to procure the like, it mat- 
tered not at what cost. The Tyrolese soon started atrain for 
his mountains, still on foot, but without any cages, and car- 
rying $1,200 hidden in his belt. 

Twelve hundred dollars represent a large fortune in the 
Tyrol. Our bird-trainer speedily married his Gretchen ; 
and as Gretchen attained her sixteenth year on her wedding- 
day—that is, in 1866—and as, both as mountain-born and 
blonde, she appeared even younger than she really was, 
you will easily understand how, at the opera, everybody 
turned to admire her luxuriant tresses, her delicate features, 
her coquettishly retroussé nose, her elegant figure and beau- 
tiful little hands. 





FENELON, 


Tus prelate was a tall, lean man, well-made, pale, with a 
large nose, eyes from which fire and genius flowed like a tor- 
rent, and a physiognomy such that I have never seen any 
that resembled it, and which could not be forgotten, though 
one should only have seen it once. It had something of 
everything in it, and the contraries were at war. It had 
gravity and gallantry, seriousness and gayety ; smacked 
equally of the doctor, the bishop and the grand seigneur ; 
that which was uppermost, as in the whole person, was 
finesse, genius, the graces, becomingness, and, above all, 
nobleness. It required an effort to cease looking at him. 

All the portraits of him are speaking ones, without, how- 
ever, having caught the justice of the harmony which was 
so striking in the original, and the delicacy of each char- 
acter that this visage combined in itself. His manners an- 
swered to it in the same proportion, with an easiness which 
communicated itself to others and the air and the good taste 
derived from the best company and the great world, and 
which sheds itself over all his conversations. With that, a 
gentle, natural, beautiful eloguence—but a man who never 
wished to have more wit than those to whom he was speak- 
ing, who placed himself on everybody’s level without letting 
them see it, who put them at their ease and seemed to 
enchant, so that people could not quit him, nor defend 
themselves from him, nor help seeking to meet him again. 

Tt was this talent, so rare, and which he had to the last 
degree, that kept all his friends so entirely attached to 
him all his life, in spite of his fall, and that his removal 
brought them together to speak of him, to hold to him 
more and more, like the Jews to Jerusalem, 
to sigh after his return, and to hope for it always, os 
that unhappy people waits and sighs after the Messias. By 
this prophetic authority that he had acquired over his 
followers, he had become accustomed to a dominion which, 
gentle as it was, did not like resistance. Thus he would not 
long have been suffered as a companion, if he had returned 
to the court, and entered in the council, which was always 
his great object. 


and 


DESTROYING WEEDS ON LAWNS, 


A CORRESPONDENT gives the following practice as effectnal 
in destroying plantain and other weeds on lawns. He 
says: A far more expeditious mode than digging out and 
salting the holes, is the application of oil of vitriol. It is 
also equally ettectual, as it completely kills the plantains, 
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Take an old blacking-bottle, with a wire around it to carry 


it by, and a stick to dip with. 


the end, the better to hold the liquid. 


three or four plants. 


If the acid is good (it varies in strength), the work of 
death can be both seen and heard, for the vitriol hisses, and 
The remains of the 


it burns up the plantain in a moment. 
burnt leaves can afterward be swept or raked up. 

A row of 
plantains a foot 
wide sprang up 
on a lawn here, 
where an iron 
fence formerly 
ran. The 
owner, seeing 
at a place he 
visited the good 
effect of vitriol 
in ridding the 
lawn from 
weeds, put the 
hint in practice. 
The plantains 
were killed in 
an hour, and 
have never ap- 
peared again, 
aad never will. 
it is three years 
ago, and it is 
impossible to 


recognize the 
line of the 
fence. 

After the 
leaves were 
raked up, a 


little grass seed 
was sprinkled 
the place, 
und in a few 
weeks it was 
green and like 
the rest of the 


on 


lawn. I have 
examined the 5 : 
roots after the |A\ Q. , \ \ 


doctoring; it N ; aye LOESAN “) 
completely eee. SN ae 
burns them out. te 
I have tried it 
on large dan- 
delions with 
the same result. One of the young gentlemen here amused 
himself by hunting out the longest thistles he could find 
to experiment on; the vitriol completely killed them by 
eating the root out. 

Beginners are apt to err in using the vitriol too freely. 
Just one drop will do; and the stick must not be carelessly 
daubed on the grass, or it will leave its mark behind. 
is required that it does not touch the skin, boots or clothes ; 
and on this account it is not safe in the hands of children, 
but a man or woman, with ten minutes’ practice, can kill 
plantains much more quickly than apy lad can eat goose- 
berries, 


» or 
Nee 
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The stick should not be 
pointed, but should be notched round for an inch or two at 
Just one drop quite 
in the heart of the plantain is sufficient to cause death, and 
the notched stick will contain at one dip enough to destroy 


*, 





‘“ NEAR BUT FAR.’’—SEE POEM ON PAGE 482, 
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“THE QUEEN'S HIGHWAY IN THE 
CENTURY.” 

To APPRECIATE nghtly the illustration, we must refer to a 
quotation which the painter has appended to the title of the 
picture engraved. The quotation is taken from a letter of 
Maud Ufford to Margery Pennington in D’Eyncourt’s 
** Memoirs of the Maids of Honor,” and runs thus: ‘‘ The 
journey was marvelous for ease and expedition, for, such is 

! the perfect evenness of the new highway, her highness left 
the coach only 
once, whilst the 
hinds and folk 
of a base sort 
lifted it on with 
their poles.” 
So, then, to 
have the 


SIXTEENTH 


ex- 
tremely rare 
iuxury of 
vehicular con- 


veyance—if, in- 
deed, it were 
such before the 
invention of 
steel carriage 
springs, and 
some two cen- 
turies before 
Mr. M‘Adam 
made, at Bris- 
tol, the first 
solid road since 
the time of the 
Romans—to 
have, we say, 
locomotive aid 
in the form of 
a coach, and to 
become firmly 
imbedded to 
the axletrees in 
mud “only 
once” on a 
short journey, 
was considered, 
in the ‘ merrie 
England” of 
the days of 
“good Queen 
Bess,” scme- 
thing so won- 
derful that the 
solitary mishap 
here represent- 
ed seems to 
have been regarded rather as an agrément de voyage reliev- 
ing its monotony; and the pool of mire anything but a 
Slough of Despond! The Queen has, we see, sprung 
over the ruts, and now trips forward, under a lowering, 
watery sky, nowise disconcerted, surprised or angry, 
followed by her laughing maids of honor, and leaving 
footmen, hinds and mounted attendants to extricate the 
coach. 

To us, however, who have incontestably ‘“‘mended our 
ways,” at least as regards road and rail, what a number of 
reflections are awakened by this sixteenth century highway ! 
Incontinently we exclaim, If this was a “new highway,” 
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and considered “ perfectly even,” what must the old and | 
uneven ones have been like ? 

As an illustration of the rate at which intelligence of pub- | 
lic events traveled with the roads of the sixteenth century. | 
it may be mentioned that the news of Queen Elizabeth's | 
death was not known in some of the remote parishes of 
Devonshire until the courtiers of James had ceased to wear 
mourning for her. A history of roads would, in fact, be to | 
a great extent a history of civilization itself. 

There is another and peculiar interest in the passage 
quoted by the artist. It contains the first mention of Qugepn 
Elizabeth herself having used a coach. The coach, or close 
carriage, was a modern invention, and was just introduced 
into England. The pattern of the coach in this picture is, 
however, probably of a later date. The first British sove- 
reign who had a state carriage was Charles IL. 


AN ECCENTRIC VERMONTER, 

Tue Hon. Elias Keyes, of Vermont, was for twelve years 
Presiding Judge of Windsor county, and served one term 
in Congress many years ago. He wasa man of immense 
brain and great native talent, but wholly uncultivated. It 
was the privilege of the writer to know him personally, and 
to be cognizant of many incidents in his life which have 
never been published. The following will give a fair illus- 
tration of some of his quaint characteristics : 

The old man was not particularly religious, but his wife 
(he had no children) was a devout and exemplary member 
of the Congregational Church. When the Judge was about 
eighty years old, he was laid up one Winter with lung fever. 

It happened just at that time that the young men (the 
boys, as the Judge called them) had been for some days on 
the trail of a bear which had been seen devastating the sheep- 
folds of the farmers, and, in common with the good folks of 
the vicinity, the Judge felt no little interest in the bear 
hunt. His good wife (herself about fourscore years old) felt 
very anxious about the condition of the Judge, both physi- 
cal and spiritual, and accordingly sent for her pastor to 
visit him. 

The young pastor, Rev. Mr. H., was but recently gradua- 
ted from the seminary at Andover, and knowing the peculiar 
characteristics of the Judge, invited an elderly member of 
his church to accompany him on the pastoral visit. 

Arrived at the bedside of the old man the following 
conversation took place : 

“Well, Judge, you are getting pretty old, and cannot 
expect to live much longer.” ‘ 

“Yes, pretty well along, but I guess I'll live about eighty 
years longer.” 

** But you are quite ill, and we all fear that you may not 
recover. In that case do you feel that you are prepared for 
the great change that awaits us all ?” 

“Yes, if any man on earthis, I am. Why, I built the first 
turnpike ever made over the Green Mountains. By the way, 
Mr. H., have you heerd whether the boys have ketched 
that bear yet ?” 
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“NEAR, BUT FAR!” 


Varn he sings; his voice melodious 
Sweetly fills the vernal air; 

Not a tone he gently utters 
Doth she hear, that maiden fair! 


Vain he plays; his zithern, tinkling, 
Soundeth clearly o’er the vale; 

Voice and zithern speak unto her, 
Vain he singeth love’s sweet tale! 


Near she sits; his hand ean touch her-— 
He can see her eyes’ soft ray: 

Near she sits, but yet how d'stant— 
Her fond thoughts are far away! 

And he woos her vainly, vainly, 
As she were, indeed, a star; 

. She’s so close, he hears her sighing: 

Near, so near!—-but, oh, so far! 


HOLLAND HOUSE AND 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


By A. H. Guernsey. 


ITS 


COUPLE of miles or so westward from 
Hyde Park Corner, perhaps the gayest 
point in London, begins the village of 
Kensington, one of the still rural 
suburbs of the great metropolis. Be- 
yond the village is the ugly palace of 
Kensington, with its fine gardens, com- 
prising about 250 acres, The palace 
was purchased by William III., and 
here he lived and died. It was the 
residence of Queen Anne and of the 
first two Georges. George III. mad: 
Buckingham Palace, in the city, his 
principal abode, and Kensington Palace 
became a kind of hotel for the younger branches of the 
royal family, for whom an ungrateful country had failed to 
make adequate provision, The impecunious Dukes of Sus- 
sex and Kent had apartments here, and here Queen Victoria 
was born and lived in seclusion until her accession to the 
throne. F 

On the north side of the dusty Kensington Road one 
might pass, almost without noticing it, an unpretending 
gateway, through whose open-work doors he catches a 
glimpse of a noble avenue of elms, beyond which, through 
the dense foliage, is seen here and there a view of a quaint- 
looking old building of red brick, with ornaments of stone. 
This is Holland House, of which Macaulay says: “It can 
boast of a greater number*of inmates distinguished in poli- 
tical and literary history than any other private dwelling in 
| England : men who have guided the polities of Europe ; 
who have moved great assemblies by reason and eloquence ; 
who have put life into bronze and canvas; or who have 








After partially recovering from the effect of this inquiry, 


left to posterity things so written as it shall not willingly 


Mr. H., asked the Judge if he would not like to have him | let die.” 


pray with him. 


“Oh, yes ; I s’pose that is what Mrs. K sent for you for.” 
‘Well Judge, have you any particular request which you 


| The gates are closed to the public, but a half-crown judi- 
| ciously administered to the porter will gain for us permis- 
sion to walk through the 80 acres of ornamented grounds, 


wish to have preferred in our petition to the throne of | where we can summon up before our mind’s eye the forms 


"> 


Grace ! 
“Oh, no; Mr. H., I think you are a very smart and 
promising young man, and I leave it altogether to your 
botter judgment and ingenuity.” 
The effect can be better imagined than described. 


of those who have paced there before us, and the dust of 
some of whom now rests in Westminster Abbey. 

The history of the spot goes back to the Norman Con- 
quest. When William overran England, he portioned out 
the fairest portions of the land among his followers. A 
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thousand acres or so, forming the Manor of Kensington, 
were allotted to the Norman Bishop of Coutances, from 
whom it was held in feudal tenure by the stout knight 
Aubrey de Vere. This Aubrey de Vere must have been a 
special favorite of William, for he received numerous 
manors in different parts of England, and was the progeni- 
tor of one of the noblest families in the kingdom. One of 
his grandchildren was created Earl of Oxford, and there 
were twenty of his descendants who bore this title, some of 
them playing distinguished parts in the history of their 
times. But the family fell into decay, the last earl dying 
in poverty during the reign of Queen Anne. The male line 
of that branch of the De Veres who held Kensington Manor 
became extinct at the death of ‘Little John ce Vere of 
Chepstow,” and the estate was inherited by his sisters, and 
passed to the various families into which they and their 
children intermarried. The manor finally became the 
property of Sir Walter Cope, who, in 1607, began the erec- 
tion of a mansion which he called ‘‘Cope Castle.” His 
danghter and heiress married Sir Henry Rich, the descend- 
ant of a wealthy London mercer, who completed the struc- 
ture essentially as it now exists. He was made Earl of 
Holland, and the name of the mansion was changed to Hol- 
land House, 

The first Earl of Holland was a thriving courtier and a 
noted dandy. King James I. employed him in the bootless 
negotiation to get the Infanta of Spain as a wife for his son 
Prince Charles ; and afterward with Buckingham, in the 
successful wooing for the Prince of Henrietta Maria of 
France. He fitted up the gorgeous Gilt Room at Holland 
House, for a grand ball, which, however, did not take 
place, in honor of the Prince and his bride. 

During the troubles which overshadowed the reign of 
Charles I., the Earl of Holland tried to carry water on botli 
shoulders. At one time we find him acting with the Parlia- 
ment and the army against the Crown ; but in 1648 he went 
over to the royalists, was made prisoner, and sentenced to 
death, not long after Charles I. was beheaded. He went to 
the scaffold clad in a white satin waistcoat and white satin 
cap, trimmed with silver lace. As he laid his head upon 
the block he tossed ten pounds to the executioner as a ran- 
som for his clothes, and specially directed him, when he 
held up the trunkless head, to be careful not to let the 
white satin cap fall off. 

Holland House, being so’ convenient to London, became 
for a time headquarters of the Parliamentary generals. We 
catch glimpses here of Fairfax and Ireton and Cromwell ; 
but it was in time restored to the widowed Countess, who 
not a little scandalized the rigid Puritans by having plays 
performed there, at a time when the theatre was under ban. 
After the Restoration, the house was rented to various per- 
sons. Most notable among the temporary occupants was 
the courtly Quaker, William Penn, when at the height of 
his favor with James II. He tells us how he could searcely 
get down the broad stairs for the throng of suitors pressing 
there to beseech his great influence with the King in their 
behalf. 

Robert Rich, the second Earl of Holland, succeeded his 
cousin as Earl of Warwick, and dropped the former title, 
but made Holland House his principal residence. His son 
and suecessor was that Earl of Warwick who died in 1701, 
leaving a graceless son, and a widow who fifteen years after 
bestowed her hand upon Joseph Addison. 

Addison oceupied a pretty cottage at Chelsea, whence it 
was a pleasant walk to Holland House, where he was a fre- 
quent visitor. Some say he acted as a tutor to the graceless 
young Earl of Warwick : at all events, he did his best to win 
him from his wicked ways, and fell in love with his hand- 
some, middle-aged mother. The wooing was long and 
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weary. The Countess blew alternately hot and cold ; but at 
length Addison received a legacy from a brother, who had 
died Governor of Madras, which enabled him to set up as a 
country gentleman, and, moreover, it was whispered about 
that he was soon to be called to a seat in the Cabinet. The 
Countess became his wife. But, as has been quaintly said, 
** Holland House, though a large one, was not large enough 
to contain the Countess of Warwick, Mr. Addison, and one 
guest, Peace.” He lived there but three years, during 
which he never found himself so happy «as when he could 
slip away to some inn, where he could enjoy a bottle, a 
pipe, and a laugh, in the socicty of the friends of his happier 
days. Quite likely, as was the custom of very good men of 
his time, he drank much more than was for his good. Tyra- 
dition says, that he was wont to pace up and down the long 
gallery, now the library, with a bottle of port on a table at 
one end and a bottle of claret at the other, to which in turn 
he paid his regular respects. Dr. Young says, that upon his 
death-bed he called his dissolute son-in-law, that he might 
‘see how peacefully a Christian could die.” Upon which 
Horace Walpole made the sneering comment, ‘He died of 
brandy.” 

The young Earl of Warwick died two years after Addison. 
The Countess took up her residence elsewhere, and Holland 
House passed into other hands. In 1657 it was hired, and 
eight years later purchased, by Henry Fox, who was sub- 
sequently created the first Baron Holland. 

Thirty years before, when Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, 
stood highest in favor with King James I., Buckingham 
and Prince Charlie, there was in Salisbury Cathedral a 
choir-boy named Stephen Fox. Something in the Ind at- 
tracted the notice of the bishop of the diocese, who secured 
for him a patron in the person of Lord Henry Perey. 

When Charles I. lost his head, and his son went into exile, 
Stephen Fox became attached to the Court of the crownless 
monarch of Brussels. By some accident he was the first to 
receive the news of the death of Cromwell. He hurried to 
the tennis-court, where the merry monarch was at play with 
some Spanish grandees, and, upon bended knee, ‘begged 
to be the first to call him really King of Great Britain, since 
he that had caused him to be but titularly so was no longer 
to be numbered with the living.” 

The bearer of such welcome tidings could not fail of his 
guerdon. When Charles was recalled to England, Fox was 
made first clerk of the Green Cloth, and before long re- 
ceived the lucrative position of paymaster of the army, was 
knighted, and made a Commissioner of the Treasury. He 
acquired a great fortune, “honestly got,” says. Evelyn, ‘and 
unenvied, which is a miracle.” 

Sir Stephen sat in several Parliaments, held important 
offices under four successive sovereigns, and had the honor 
of being one of those whom James IT., in 1792, expressly 
excepted from the general pardon offered to those of his re- 
bellious subjects who would return to their allegiance. ‘In 
a word,” says Evelyn, ‘never was a man more fortunate 
than Sir Stephen ; he is a handsome person, virtuous, and 
very religious. ” 

He was liberal in the use of his great fortune. To him, 
more than to any other man, is owing the foundation of the 
noble Chelsea Hospital ; he not§only took the oversight of 
its establishment, but contributed toward its erection the 
sum of £13,000—equivalent to more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in our day. He was twice married, and died 
at the age of eighty-nine, leaving nine children. Of his 
second marriage, when he was seventy-six, there is a pretty 
story: Among the visitors at his hospitable mansion was 
a pretty young lady, the daughter of a clergyman, and 
bearing that prettiest of names, ‘‘Christian Hope.” One 
day a letter was brought in, directed to ‘Lady Fox.” 
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“Lady Fox!” shouted the gay guests; ‘who can that | 
mean ?” 

“T think the letter must be meant for me,” said Miss 
Hope, demurely. 

The jest became earnest. Sir Stephen took her at her 
word, and she soon became his wife. The stout old knight 
lived more than a dozen years, and begat two sons, both of 
whom came to be peers. His wife survived him only two 
Upon her deathbed she called for her two sons. 
“My dears, Iam going to leave you. Will you be good ? 
You, Stephen,” she continued, to her eldest son, ‘‘are 
blessed with a good estate. Don’t be a fop; don’t be a rake. 
that, I hope, will keep 


vears, 


Mind on your name—Stephen Fox ; 
you from being 
wicked ; *twill 
fly in your 
face, and say, 
‘Did 
father ever do 
To her 
younger 
she said, ‘You, 
Harry, having 
less fortune, 
won’t be sub 


your 


so ? 


son 


ject to so many 
temptations, 
but withstand 
those you have 


A 
Wrote \ 


when you 
é 
growup. Take \j 
_ Wu 

care to avoid 

ill company. 


If you don't, 
you are gone. 
You'll learn 
to swear, to 
drink, to rake 
about, to 
game, and at 
last you'll be ame aod biz-9s 
ruined.” nf motor eS 
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House of Commons, and at a critical moment deserted hig 
party and went over to the Government, upon promise of g 
When he had performed his work, he demanded 
an earldom, which had been promised. The Premier, Lord 
He upbraided the 


peerage. 


Bute, would concede only a baronage. 
minister for the breach of faith. 

“It was only a pious fraud,” said Lord Bute. 

“‘T perceive the fraud, my lord,” retorted Fox, “but not 
the piety.” 

He had before this become the master of Holland House, 
and was now made Baron Holland. 

Many years before, when he was verging upon forty, and 


| While his career was still dubious, an attachment had sprung 


up between 
Fox and Lady 
Caroline Len- 
nox, the young 
daughter of 
the Duke of 
Richmond. 
The Duke op- 
posed this, and 
proposed a 
more eligible 
match. To 
avoid meeting 
her new suitor 
the young 
lady made her- 
self unpresent- 
able by cutting 
off her eye- 
brows, and 
improved the 
period of se- 
clusion by 
planning an 
elopement 
with Harry 
Fox. Great 


was the wrath 


£ 
Ff 40, of her parents. 

Stephen was wana be “ They retired 

a discreet = in dudgeon to 
youth; he a their country- 
kept out of a | seat, and gave 
evil ways, took out that no 
care of his one who 
great fortune, visited the 
and added to errant couple 
it by marrying should ever 
the heiress of darken their 
the rich Mr. doors. Their 
Strang ways, wrath smol- 
whose name HOLLAND HOUSE—THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE: dered ing 
he assumed, years, until a 


and, while « young man, was created Earl of Ichester. ; son was born to Fox, when the Duke relented, and offered, 


Harry Fox was less prudeut. He did most or all of the 


ill things from which his dying mother had so earnestly | 


dissuaded him. 
Of the bold, bad political career of Harry Fox, we shall 
not here speak. He entered Parliament a needy adven- 


in a long, ill-spelled letter, to forgive his daughter and her 
husband. 

Among those most angry at the marriage was His Most 
Gracious Majesty George IL, for the Duke of Richmond 
belonged, after a fashion, to the blood-royal. His father, 


turer; became, perhaps, the ablest debater and parliamen- | the first Duke, was an illegitimate son of Charles IL, his 
tary manager whom England has ever known ; the most! mother being the French adventuress whom he mado 


formidable rival of the elder Pitt, as his son was of the 
younger Pitt ; and was noted for his insatiable greed. 


Duchess of Portsmouth ; but the English people would 


He | only call her ‘‘ Madame Carwell,” this being their way of 


became, as his father had been, paymaster of the army, and pronouncing her real name, Louise de Querouailles, The 
in a few years amassed a great fortune, no man believed merry monarch was especially liberal in bestowing pecrages 


honestly, When rich enough, he grew weary of the stormy upon his various mistresses and their offspring. 


The 
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‘marriage of this second Duke of Richmond was an odd one. 
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His father, the son of Madame Carwell, had lost heavily at 
play to Lord Cadogan. It was proposed to settle this by 
marrying Lord March, his son and heir, to the daughter of 
his creditor. The boy was brought from the schoolroom 
and the girl from the nursery ; a clergyman was in attend- 
ance, and the children were told that they were to be made 
man and wife on the spot. The boy said, sulkily, ‘‘ They 
are not, surely, going to marry me to that dowdy!” But 
the ceremony went on ; and as soon as it was over the boy- 
husband was put in charge of a tutor and packed off on his 
travels on the continent, while the girl-wife was sent back 





to her mother. It was some years before Lord March 
returned to 
England. The 


first evening 
after reaching 
London he 
went to the 
theatre. His 
attention was 


attracted to 
a beautiful 
woman in one 
of the boxes, 
He asked who 
she was. ‘You 
must be a 
stranger in 
London,” was 
the reply, 
“not to know 


the beautiful 
Lady March, 


the toast of 
the town.” 
He hurried to 
the box and 
made himself i SSN 
known. Hus-_ | ‘ < eA | 
band and wife = | SS | 
fell in love | PANS | : || 

) ae 
ih 


with each | Pree 
(il 


other, and 

lived happily 
vil eal 
Lalit tinge 


together for 
more than 
thirty years. 
The pardon 
of Lady Caro- 
line /and her 
husband was 
granted not a 
whit too soon. 
In two 
three ° years 


or 
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while she was sent to an elder sister in Treland, where she 
remained till she had grown up to a tall, handsome girl of 
thirteen or so. When she came back to Holland House, 
the King sent for her to come to the palace, and began jok- 
ing with her as of old. But she was confused and shy. 
**Pooh !” he exclaimed, scornfully, ‘she has grown quite 
stupid !” 

But there was in the royal circle an ill-grown young man, 
with retreating forehead, goggle eyes and thick utterance, 
to whom the blushing girl appeared a vision of beauty. 
This was the Prince of Wales, soon to become King George 
III. In his heavy, loutish way, he fell in love with her on 
the spot. That she ever fell in love with him is quite un- 
likely; but 
she must have 
been flattered 
by his awk- 
ward atten- 
tions ; and by- 
and-by it was 
noticed that 
the young 
Prince was in 
the habit of 
riding along a 
lane which 
skirted the 
grounds of 
Holland 
House, and 
that Lady 
Sarah was 
very apt to be 
on the lawn, 
making hay in 
the most 
bewitching 
manner. 

George IT. 
was gathered 
to his fathers, 
and the Prince 
of Wales 
reigned in his 
stead. Still 
he seemed to 
no eyes 
except for the 
beautiful Lady 
Sarah Lennox. 


t 
r) 


have 


The royal 
dukes, his 
uncles, took 





the alarm ; tho 
ministers took 


the 


alarm. 


the Duke and Duchess both died, and their younger children | They remonstrated with the young King, and sent off mes- 
were in time taken to Holland House, where their sister be- | sengers to all the Courts of Germany in search of a wife 


came almost a mother to them. One of these children was 


the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox, whose romantic story is | 


searcely matched by anything in fiction. Once, when a 
child, she was taken to the gardens of Kensington Palace, 
to which the well-dressed public were admitted to see the 
royal family taking their promenade along the broad walks. 
The pretty child broke away from her nurse, ran up to the 
King, and accosted him in French, ‘‘Comment vous portez- 
vous, Monsieur le Roi? Vous-avez une grande et belle 
maison ici, n’est-ce pas.” The old King was pleased with 
the child, and had her often brought to the palace. After a 





for him. 

Once the poor, badgered King seemed to have made up 
his mind to balk them, and to follow the dictates of his own 
heart. Her bosom friend was Lady Susan Strangways, 
daughter of the Earl of Ilchester. At a Court ball, at which 
Lady Sarah was not present, he took Lady Susan aside, as 
if he had something on his mind which he wished to speak 
about. He asked how long she meant to stay in town. She 
said that she meant to stay for the Coronation, 

“Oh,” said he, “that will not take place at present. 
There will be po coronation until there is a queen; and,” 
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coming to the point, ‘1 think your friend is the fittest per- | 


sen for it. ‘Tell her so from me.” 


When Lady Sarah next came to Court, the King took her | 


aside, and asked : 

‘Has your friend told you of my conyersation with 
her 2” 

“Vou, ar.” 

* And what do you think of it ?” 

‘** Nothing.” 

‘* Nothing comes of nothing,” he answered, tuning away 
in a pet. . 


But not long after, she was hurt by the falling of her | 
He inquired so anxiously about her, that she was | 


horse. 





quite sutre that he meant to speak out ; and she evidently | 


made up her mind that he should not be again re- 
buffed. But her dawning hopes were crushed in a few 
days. The ministers had got their own way, and it was 


wnnonneed that the plain little Princess Charlotte of Meck- 
lenburg was to be Queen of Great Britain. Lady Sarah 
wrote to her friend, Lady Susan : ‘‘ —— is to be married to 
a princess of Mecklenburg. I shall take care not to show 
to anybody that I am mortified. I know you was more set 
upon it than Iwas. The thing that I am most angry about 
is looking so like a fool as I shall for having gone so often 
for nothing. But I don’t much care. If he was to change 
his mind again (which he can’t, though), and not give a 
very good reason for his conduct, I would not have him.” 

It was indeed too late for poor George to change his 
But at the royal marriage it was noticed that his 
goggle eyes were fixed, not upon the plain little Charlotte, 
but upon the beautiful Lady Sarah, who headed the line of 
bridesmaids. One poor, blind old nobleman, passing 
before the line of ladies, mistook the bridesmaid for the 
bride, and, plumping on his knees, took her hand to kiss. 
She withdrew it, saying, ‘‘I am not the Queen, sir.” A 
few months after this marriage Lady Sarah became the wife 
of Sir Charles Bunbury, the ‘ black-legged Bunbury ” of 
the satirists. Being left a widow, she married George 
Napier, and became the mother of several distinguished 
men, notable among them of Charles James Napier, the 
hero of Scinde, and William Patrick Napier, author of the 
“History of the Peninsular War,” in which he had borne 
no undistinguished part. 

More than forty years after the marriage of George ITI. 
a sermon was preached by the eloquent Dean of CanterBury 
in behalf of an infirmary for the blind. The preacher 
drew an elognent picture of the poor old blind monarch, 
and said that this institution had been established under 
the patronage of the King at the time when his own, sight 
was beginning to fail. Among the auditors was an elderly 
lady, dressed in black, who seemed deeply affected. At the 
close of the services it was seen that she too was blind, and 
had to be led ont of the church. This blind old woman was 
the once beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox. 

The greatest man connected with Holland House was 
Charles James Fox—the second and favorite son of Henry 
Fox, first Baron Holland—the greatest statesman, 
possibly excepte’, whom England has produced. 


course, 


It was to 





it demolished. He was barely fourteen when his father 
took him to Paris and Spa, and introduced him to the mys- 
teries of the gaming-table, where he acquired that fondness 
for high play which ruined his fortunes, and left him to dice 
leaving his wife, whom he dearly loved, dependent upon 
public and private charity. At one time he played twenty- 
two hours at a sitting, and lost £11,000. At another time 
he was known to have won a large sum. One of his lawful 
creditors presented his bond and asked for payment. ‘J 
cannot pay this,” said Fox ; “I must first pay my debts of 
honor.” The creditor persisted. ‘* Well,” said Fox, ‘‘ give 
me the bond.” He took it, tore it in pieces, saying, ‘* Now 
yours is a debt of honor,” and paid the amount. 

Henry Fox was made Baron Holland in 1763, and died 
in 1774, his wife surviving him only three months. He was 
succeeded by his son Stephen, the second Baron, who lived 
to enjoy the title only six months, and was succeeded by 
his son, Heuvry Richard, an infant of thirteen months. This 
is the Lord Holland under whom Holland House became 
for forty years the favorite resort of statesmen and philoso- 
phers, of poets and wits, of painters and sculptors. During 
his long aninority the house was leased, and the young 
Baron was brought up and trained to politics by his uncle, 
Charles James Fox. Of his public career, little except what 
is noble can be said. He ranks high for sagacity and wis- 
dom, still higher for candor and uprightness. Bui a cloud 
hung over the noble mansion and its picturesque grounds, 
over its halls and apartments, with their »usts and paintings, 
their quaint carving and grotesque gilding, over the venera- 
ble chamber ‘‘ in which all the antique gravity of a college 
library was blended with all that female wit could devise to 
embellish a drawing-room.” 

The young lord had visited Paris in 1791, when he was 
but eighteen, and even then came in contact with many of 
the most distinguished personages of the French capital. 
Soon after he came of age he set out on a European tour, 
and late in 1795 found himself at Florence. Residing there 
were Sir Godfrey Webster, of Battle Abbey, in Sussex, 
with his wife, the daughter of Richard Vassall, the owner 
of rich sugar estates in Jamaica. Lord Holland was twenty- 
two ; Lady Webster was several years his senior, had been 
a wife for six years, and was the mother of several children. 
She was beautiful and clever, and the young lord became 
an intimate visitor in the family. In the following Febru- 
ary Sir Godfrey was recalled to England by the death of 
his father-in-law. His wife, being about to become a 
mother, remained behind. Let the rest be told as briefly 
as may be. An open liaison took place between her and 
Lord Holland. Together they made excursions to Vienna 
and elsewhere, and in June returned almost ostentatiously 
to England. She went first to her husband's residence in 
London, where she remained for a short time. Thence she 


| went to furnished lodgings ogeupied by herself and Lord 


surke | 


make a great fortune for this son, whom he had done all | 


that a parent could do to spoil, that, more than for any- 
thing else, Henry Fox dipped his hands in unlawful gain. 
The first law in the household was that the boy should be 
thwarted in nothing; from kitchen to drawing-room and 
cabinet his will was law. Once he took a whim to break 
his watch in pieces. ‘* Well, if you must, you must, I sup- 
pose,” said the fond father. A high wall in the grounds 
was to be pulled down. The boy had demanded that he 
should see it done. He happened to be absent at the time, 
and insisted that it should be rebuilt so that he might see 


| Holland. 


Here, in the brief language of the legal records 
of the day, she ‘“‘ was delivered of a male child who was 
acknowledged to be the son of Lord Holland, and was 
maintained by him.” A suit was instituted by Sir Godfrey 
against the paramour of his wife. No defense was made ; 
damages for £6,000 were awarded, and the marriage was 
annulled by an Act of Parliament ; and, while the ink of 
the decree was searcely dry, Lord Holland and Lady Webster 
were married. He discarded his honored name of Fox and 
took in its stead that borne by his wife before her day of 
shame, always signing himself ‘‘ Vassall-Holland.” This 


| unfaithful wife of Sir Godfrey Webster is the Lady Holland, 


mistress of Holland House during the forty years of its 
glory, and philosophers and divines, statesmen and philan- 
thropists, poets and painters became her constant guests. 


| But only a few of them ever dreamed of taking their wives 
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and sisters there. We find among those occasionally seen 
at her table the names of women of rank, such as the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire and the Duchess of Richmond ; but of 
uot one woman whose rank was not high enough or whose 
reputation was not low enough to give them impunity in 
going anywhere where Talleyrand and the Prince Regent, 
Mackintosh and Tom Moore, Sydney Smith and Luttrell, 
Macaulay and Sam Rogers met on equal terms. 

After traveling for some years, Lord and Lady Holland 
took up their abode at Holland House, which was exqui- 
sitely fitted up and adorned. It was, of course, rio home 
for the child of their shame ; but he was not abandoned. 
In due time he received a commission in the army, rose to 
the rank of colonel, and in 1824 was married to one of the 
illegitimate daughters of the Dake of Clarence, afterward 
King William IV.; and subsequently became aide-de-camp 
to Queen Vietoria, who, in one way or another, did as much 
as she could for her numerous illegitimate cousins. When 
‘Lord Holland died he gave to this son the estate of Ampt- 
hill Park, which he had received from his maternal cousin, 
the Earl of Ossory. 

When the disgraced wife of Sir Godfrey Webster took 
up the position of Lady Holland, she could not have been 
wholly ignorant of what her social status would be. She 
accepted it for a time even haughtily. She said to Tom 
Moore: ‘‘I know perfectly well my station in the world, 
and I know all that can be said of me. As long as the few 
friends I am sure of speak well of me, all that the rest of 
the world can say is a matter of perfect indifference to 
me.” But as years passed the iron began to sink into her 
soul, She grew peevish, ill-natured, and not seldom grossly 
insulting to the guests at her own table. It came to be a 
well understood thing with them that no one could be sure 
of civility from her, and we imagine that it required all the 
tact and amiability of Lord Holland, and all the delights of 
pleasant talk at table, to render palatable the dainty cheer 
of Holland House. ‘This ‘Sheridan’ of yours will, I fear, 
be a very dull book,” she said to poor Tom Moore, who had 
been piping his gayest in her ‘fine saloon. ‘ Iam sorry to 
hear that you are going to publish a poem,” she remarked 
to Lord Portchester ; ‘‘ pray, can’t you suppress it ?” She 
tried her impertinence upon Sydney Smith, and got back 
quite as good as she gave. Macaulay, to whom she was 
generally as civil as she could be to anybody, and whom 
she onee asked to make Holland House his home, treated 
her with cool indifference. In his glowing enlogy on Lord 
Holland he is careful not to speak of her. In his letters to 
his sisters he is frank enough. Here is his account of their 
first meeting, at a concert: ‘I was shaking hands with Sir 
James Macdonald, when I heard a command behind us, 
‘Sir James, introduce me to Mr. Macaulay.’ We turned, 
and there sat a large, bold-looking woman, with the remains 
of a fine person and the air of a Queen Elizabeth. ‘Mr. 
Macaulay,’ said Sir James, ‘let me present you to Lady 
Holland.’ Then was her ladyship gracious beyond deserip- 
tion, and asked me to dine and take a bed at Holland House 
next Tuesday. I accepted the dinner, but declined the 
bed.” At the dinner he found Lord Holland all kindness, 
Of Lady Holland he says: ‘She is certainly a woman of 
considerable talents and great literary acquirements. To 
me she was excessively gracious ; yet there was a haughti- 
ness in her courtesy which, even after ajl that I had heard 
of her, surprised me. The centurion did not keep his sol- 
diers in better order than she keeps her guests. It is to 
one, ‘Go,’ and he goeth ; and to this, ‘ Do this,’ and it is 
done; ‘Ring the bell, Mr. Macaulay’; ‘Lay down that 
screen, Lord Russell, you will spoil it’; ‘Mr. Allen, take a 
candle and show Mr. Cradock the picture of Bonaparte.’ 
The House certainly deserves its reputation for pleasant- 





ness, and her ladyship used me, I believe, as well as it is 
her way to use any one.” He went again in a few days, 
and was shown over the house and grounds. ‘I saw,” he 
says, ‘‘a portrait of Lady Holland, painted some thirty 
years ago. I could have cried at the change. She still 
looks, however, as if she had been a very handsome woman. 
Lord Holland is extremely kind ; but that is of course. 
Her ladyship, too, which is by no means a matter of course, 
is all graciousness and civility.” Not long after: ‘Her 
ladyship is all courtesy and kindness to me; but her 
demeanor to poor Allen* is such as quite pains me to wit- 
ness. He is really treated like a negro slave. ‘Mr. Allen, 
go into my room and bring me my reticule.’ ‘Mr. Allen, 
go and see what is the matter that they do not bring up 
dinner.’ ‘Mr. Allen, there is not enough turtle-soup for 
you ; you must take gravy-soup or none.’ Yet I ean scarcely 
pity the man. He has an independent income, and if he 
can stoop to be ordered about like a footman, I cannot so 
much blame her for the contempt with which she treats 
him.” Lady Holland, indeed, must have had a strong lik- 
ing, and some little fear, of Macaulay. Speaking of her 
request that he would make Holland House his home, he 
says: ‘‘T am neither qualified nor inclined to succeed 
Allen at his post.” But he was for some years a frequent 
guest at Holland House. 

Of their last meeting but one, he says: ‘ Lady Holland 
is in a most extraordinary state. She came to Rogers with 
Allen, in so bad a humor that we were all forced to rally 
and make common cause against her. There was not a per- 
son at table to whom she was not rude, and none of us were 
inclined to submit. Rogers sneered ; Sydney made merci- 
less sport of her ; Tom Moore looked excessively imperti- 
nent; Bobus put her down with simple, straightforward 
rudeness, and I treated her with what I meant to be the 
coldest civility. Allen flew in a rage with us all, and espe- 
cially with Sydney, whose guffaws were indeed tremendous, 
When she and all the rest were gone, Rogers made Tom 
Moore and me sit down with him for half an hour, and we 
coshered over the events of the evening. Rogers said that 
he thought Allen’s firing up in defense of his patroness was 
the best thing he had ever seen in him. No sooner had 
Tom and I got into the street than he broke forth: ‘That 
such an old stager as Rogers should talk sueh nonsense, and 
give Allen credit for attachment to anything but his dinner ! 
Allen was bursting with envy to see us so free, while he was 
conscious of his own slavery.’ ” 

Notwithstanding this little flare-up, in a day or two comes 
a note from Lady Holland: ‘‘ Dear Mr, Macanlay—Pray 
wrap yourself very warm, and come to us on Wednesday.” 
To which Macaulay writes, not to her, but to her sister, ‘‘ No, 
my good lady. Iam engaged on Wednesday to dine at the 
Albion Tavern with the directors of the East India Com- 
pany—now my servants ; next week, I hope, to be my mas- 
ters”; for it was as good as decided that Macaulay was to 
receive an appointment in India, with a salary which would 
make him a rich man in four or five years, and enable him 
to provide for his sisters, who were ‘‘ more to him than any 
sisters ever were to a brother,” and who might otherwise 
‘be forced to turn governesses or humble companions.” 

When Macaulay decided to go to India, Lady Holland 
acted more like a spoilt girl than a woman some years past 
sixty. Writing to his sister, he describes the last virit he 
ever paid to Holland House: “I had a most extraordinary 
scene with Lady Holland. If she had been as young and 
handsome as she was thirty years ago, she would have 





* John Allen was for more than forty years the physician of Lord 
Folland, and for forty years had handsome apartments at Holland 
House, 
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HOLLAND HOUSE—THE SOUTH FRONT. 


turned my head. She was quite hysterical about my going 
—cried, raved, called me dear, dear Macaulay. ‘ You are sac- 
rificed to your family. Isee it all ; you are too good to them ; 
they are always making a tool of you. Last season it was 
about the slaves ; and now sending you to India.’ I always 
do my best to keep my temper with Lady Holland, for three 
reasons : because she is a woman ; because she is very un- 
happy in her health and the circumstances of her position ; 
and because she has a real kindness for me. But at last she 
said something about you. This was too much, and I was 
beginning to answer her in a voice trembling with anger, 
when she broke out again: ‘I beg your pardon. I was very 
impertinent. I know you will forgive me. I am sure you 


HOLLAND HOUSE—THE DUTCH GARDEN. 








will bear with my weakness. TI shall never see you again. 
And she cried, and I cooled, for it would have been to very 
little purpose to get angry with her. I hear that it is not to 
me alone that she runs on in this way. She storms at tho 
ministers for letting me go. I was told that at one dinner 
she became so violent that even Lord Holland could not 
contain himself, and broke out: ‘Don’t talk such nonsense, 
my lady! What the devil! Can we tell a gentleman that 
he must lose his only chance of getting an independence, in 
order that he may come and talk to you of an evening ?’” 
We suppose that Macaulay never again was at Holland 
House. He went to India in 1834, remaining there until 
1838. Lord Holland died in 1840, and was succeeded by 
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his son Henry Richard, who discarded 
the smirched name of * Vassall,”” which 
had been borne by his mother before 
her time of shame, and had been so 
strangely assumed by his father, resum- 
ing the honored patronymic of Fox, 
which was his by right. 

Of this fourth Baron Holland we know 
but little. He is never mentioned at 
Holland Honse during the life of his 
father ; and seems to have lived abroad, 
‘in Florence, encouraging arts and wel- 
coming artists; in Paris, presiding over 
an intellectual cirele,” and after the death 
of his father, ‘‘at Holland House, pre 
serving and improving the glorious old 
fabric. His hospitality,” says our 
authority,* ‘‘to political exiles, is well 
known. Suffice it for all who had the 
happiness to know him, that they were 
ever received by him with courteous 
kindness when they were happy, with 
noble generosity and graceful delicacy 
when fortune did not favor them.” He 
was born in 1802, and died childless in 
1859, when the title of Baron Holland 
became extinct. 

Of his widow, daughter of the Earl 
of Coventry, her adopted daughter 
writes : ‘‘ We shall only say of the pres- 
ent mistress of Holland House, what so 
many know, that she presides there over 
a clever and pleasant salon, where Eng- 
lishmen and foreigners assemble, certain 
to be received with equal grace and 
amiability. .... Macaulay, much in the 
same spirit that he speaks of the New 
Zealander taking his stand .on a broken 
arch of London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of St. Paul’s, writes of the possi- 
bility of Holland House disappearing 
beneath railways and squares. But, 
thank Heaven, such an eventuality is 
not likely during the term of its present 
mistress.” 

Lady Vassall-Holland, after the death 
of her husband, left Holland House, 
and took up her abode, in the city, 
accompanied by the much-abused, yet 
faithful, old Allen. She died in Novem- 
ber, 1845, at the age of seventy-six, just 
half a century from the day of her fall. 
“This sad event,” says the fashionable 
journal of the day, ‘has plunged many 
noble families in mourning. The body 


*The Princess Marie Leichtenstein, who 
has published a book upon Holland House. 
Of her we know little except what we find in 
the “Almanach de Gotha,” where she is 
called “Mary Fox, fille adoptive du Lord et 
de Lady Holland”; born in 1850, and married 
in 1872 to Prince Alois Leichtenstein, Secre- 
tary of the Austrian Legation at London.” 
She was known as Miss Fox, was received at 
Court, which is proof that she was not of baso 
birth, and was supposed to be the daughter 
of a French officer. Her portrait at Holland 
House is described as that of the ‘‘ Honorable 
Miss Fox”; and from her book we learn that 
this was her home from childhood. 
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was borne to Ampthill Park.” This was the residence of 
the son of her shame, and his name is the only one of 


her immediate kindred which we find on the list of those | 


who followed her body to the grave. She made a singular 
(lisposition of her fortune. ‘She left an estate of £1,500 a 
year to Lord John Russell for his life ; and after his death 
£500 a year to his children; the remainder going to the 
children of her daughter, Lady Lilford. Her other ehil- 
drep and grandchildren were slightly remembered, if at all. 
To her page she left £150 a year, besides £50 left him by 


her husband; to Mr. Macaulay, £100; to Mr. Luttrell, | 


£300; and to the Queen a piciure, ‘if Her Majesty will 
deign to accept it.’” 

Peace to her ashes; if she sinned much, she suffered 
much. 


OPPRESSION OF CHRISTIANS THE 
TURKEY'S FALL, 


THOSE who affect to consider the Russo-Turkish war as a 


CAUSE OF 


merely political game, played by ambition upon the one | 
side and patriotism upon the other, take but a very super- | 


ficial view of both the theatre and the actors in the bloody 
drama. 


A glance at the map of Western Asia and Eastern Europe, 
eve a shot had been fired, will show that during the span of | 
a century, the limbs and arms of Turkey have been lopped | 
off, one by one, till nothing but the trunk remained. Egypt | 


was virtually, Circassia really, gone ; Greece was gone, Bes- 
sarabia was. gone, Servia was gone, and Roumania virtually 
gone. 

Let it be borne in mind that, although one-fifth of tlie 
human race are nominally or actually Mohammedan, there 
is no great Mohammedan power remaining but Turkey. 
Avabia, the home of the impostor, is now in the possession 


of a modern sect of Unitarians ealled Wahabees ; the Druses | 
have returned to their secret worship, the Persians to their | 
Zend ; the Hindoos always preferring Bramah to Moham- ! 


med. As to the Egyptians, Moors, and other Mohammedan 
States in Africa, there are none of them in any better 


internal condition than Turkey, without a tithe of her | 


force, shortcoming as it is. Considered in this aspect, 


the present war rises into vast importance; it involves | 
nothing less than the abolition of Mohammedanism as a | 


power. 

And if this is to come to pass, who will lament the outcome ? 
Asia, that slew the prophets and crucified the Son of God, 
after having wallowed for a thousand years in its mud-bath 
of sensuality—-Asia, which has gone back to the Sabian and 
Magian, and still worse mysteries—over the partition of 
this Asia, who is prepared to weep ? 

“The Turks, by the inherent and irreclaimable vicious- 
ness of their administration and of their habits, are incapable 
of governing their present territory in Europe and Asia, or 
either of them. They have depopulated other countries 
which owned their sway, and haye destroyed themselves 
by the slow suicide of their Government. The Ottoman 
Empire is no empire at all ; it is a mis-shapen agglomera- 


tion of different races, without cohesion between them, with | 


mingled interests ; without a language, without laws, with- 
out religion, without unity, or stability of power.” 

Thus has Lamartine expressed his views on the Turkish 
rryime, in that most charming of charming books, ‘ Travels 
in the East,” and the words which were then spoken are 
bearing ripe but bitter fruit to the followers of the Crescent 
at the present hour. 

To the inhuman treatment of its Christian subjects does 
the Porte owe its fall, 
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The day of retribution, so long deferred, has come at 
last, and the Turk, having been weighed in the balance, has 
been found wanting. 

Guizot, in referring to the rottenness of Turkish rule, says : 
‘Christian Europe has reason to desire that no private am- 
bition may hasten the downfdfl of those dilapidated Mussul- 
' man States that are languishing and falling into ruins at 
her gates. Providence, however, has issued visible decrees, 
and we have a right to be pre-conscious of these, and to 
hold ourselves in readiness to acknowledge them. Tie 
Turks will go out of Europe. The Christian faith, and 
Christian civilization will not give up their expansive 
energy. It is an act of prudence as well as of moral sense, 
for all Christian States to pay great regard to this in their 
policy, and not to place themselves in direct and perma- 
nent conflict with facts which will infallibly one day come 
to pass, and which, when they do come to pass will be ¢ 
| triumph for humanity.” 

Turkish rule has proved disastrous. The provinces do 
not contain one-quarter of the population they are capable 
of supporting, and, unlike other countries, the plains are 
almost a desert, while the mountains and a few large cities 
con‘ain the chief part of the inhabitants. Wherever there 
is a centre of Turkish authority established, a wilderness is 
at once created around. ‘The greater proportion of the 
Bulgarian population is dispersed in yillages far from the 
high roads, and wholesome terror is from time to time 
struck into them by the invasion of armed tax-gatherers. 
Nothing can be more melancholy than a journey southward 
from the Danube toward Constantinople. The Bulgarians are 
naturally a mild and a quiet people, but, as is well known, 
have been goaded by excessive oppression into rebellion. 
In traversing the Balkan range, and entering upon the vast 
plains of Thrace, the deserts become naturally more distinct 
than ever, especially as the Capital is approached. Adria- 
| nople is surrounded by vast expanses, covered with ceme- 
teries, and the whole country between that city and 
Constantinople seems as if it had just been visited by a 
pestilence. It consists of a vast undulatory plain, entirely 
| denuded of trees, and cut up by numerous streams of water 
| which were once bordered by flourishing towns and fields. 
Now and then a miserable hamlet oceurs; but there are 
| plains in which during twelve hours of hard marching 
there was not a house visible, not a tree, not a shrub. 

The Earl of Carlisle sums up a visit to Turkey in the fol- 
lowing emphatic words: ‘‘When you leave the partial 
splendors of the capital, and the grand State establishments, 
what is it you find over this broad surface of land, which 
nature and climate have favored beyond all others, once the 
home of all art and all civilization ? Look yourself—ask 
those who live there : deserted villages, uncultivated plains, 
| banditti-haunted mountains, torpid laws, a corrupt admin- 
istration, a disappearing people. To elevate the Christian 
to anything like a fair tolerance has never been permitted 
in Turkey ; oppression and forced humiliation have been 
stamped on every follower of the Cross.” 

Now, perhaps, more than at any previous period of Turk- 





ish history, are the Christians placed in a humiliating and 
enthralled position which has no parallel in the world. 
The whole army, the whole executive administration, are of 
the dominant Mohammedan minority, while the Christian 
majority are entirely and without exception a subject- 
people. 

The Bulgarians rose against the injustice, brutality and 
tyranny of the Turkish officials. All, from the governor- 
general to the dragoman, thought it right and just, when on 
a journey, to quarter themselves on the peasants, without 
| ever thinking of paying, and at the same time demanding 
‘the services of their host and his family, and the best of 
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everything that was to be had. If they were in the line of 
march, the troops lived on them at free quarters, their carts 
and beasts were seized for transport services, and the women 
themselves forced to accompany them as drivers, being 
obliged to find food for themselves and fodder for the cat- 
tle, for all of which they received no recompense whatso- 
ever. Woe to them if they resisted! They were Bulger 
dogs, and treated as such. 

The rapacity of the tax-gatherers was simply appalling, 
the same taxes being collected three and four times. A vil- 
lage would occasionally band together to defend themselves 
from these extortioners. Thereupon the tithe-farmer ap- 
plied to the civil powers, protesting that if he did not get 
the full amount from the village he would be unable in his 
turn to pay the Government. 
of the Turkish officials, were immediately quartered on the 
villagers, living on them, insulting their wives and ill-treat- 
ing their children. With the aid of these myrmidons all 
kinds of personal tortures were applied to the recalcitrants. 
In the heat of Summer men were stripped naked and tied 
to a tree, smeared over with honey or other sweet stuff and 
left to the tender mercies of the insect world.’ For Winter 
extortion it was found convenient to bind people to stakes 
and leave them barefooted to be frost-bitten, or, at other 
times, to be shoved into a pig-sty and cold water poured 
over them. A favorite plan was to drive a party of rayals 
up a tree or into a chamber, and then smoke them with the 
green wood. Instances are recorded of Bosniac peasants 
being buried up to their heads in earth and left to repent 
at leisure. The Princess Julia of Servia, authoress of 
“Servia and the Servians,” relates the story of a poor 
woman who burst into the palace of the Princess at Bel- 
grade in a condition of frantic grief. She had been assessed 
by the Turkish authorities of a village in Bosnia in a sum 
which she had no means of paying. She was smoked. This 
failed to extract the gold. She begged for remission, and 
stated her inability to pay. In answer, she was tossed into 
the river Drina, and after her were thrown her two infant 
children, one four years of age; the other two. Before her 
eyes, notwithstanding her superhuman efforts to save them, 
they perished. 

Wher the Turks first swarmed over Asia Minor, Rou- 
melia and Bulgaria, they seized on a country very populous 
and of enormous wealth. For three hundred and fifty 
years they kept on consuming that wealth and wearing out 
that population, and, having lived for three centuries and a 
half on their capital of things and men, and having reduced 
that rich and well-peopled country to a desert, they now 
tind themselves poor. 

The history of the great phase of the Eastern Question is 
so vivid that the merest recapitulation of events will more 
than suffice. 

In January, 1875, a large number of the peasantry of 
Herzegovina, to escape from unjust exactions and imprison- 
ment at the hands of the tithe-farmers, fled to Montenegro. 
At the request of the Prince of Montenegro, Dervish Pasha, 
the Governor of Herzegovina, agreed to let them come back, 
and offered them an amnesty. But they were stopped on 
the frontier by Turkish troops, and two of them were killed. 
Dervish explained that the troops had acted without orders ; 
but after the people did return to their homes, they were 
exposed to brutal outrage and insult. Their houses were 
burnt, some of the inhabitants were beaten, and one was put 
to death. Resistance followed, and the month of June wit- 
nesseb the beginning of a desultory contest. According to 
the admission of the Turkish press, the value of plundered 
and destroyed property of the Bulgarians, in the district of 
Philippopolis alone, was $10,000,000. ‘The total loss of the 
Christians in Turkey was $30,000,000, 


The zaptiehs, the factotums : 





The Herzegovinians complained that the so-called tithes 
had been advanced 12} per cent., that the taxes had been 
collected with great unfairness, Christians were made to 
undergo forced labor on the public roads, that their horses 
were used for the service of the army, that the Agas were 
tyrannical, the courts corrupt, and property, life and honor 
insecure. The Christians added that they would prefer 
death to such slavery. 

To this Servir Pasha, who could not deny the charges, 
promised various reforms, not one of which was ever car- 
ried out, and on December the 13th these reforms were set 
forth by an Imperia! firman. 

On December the 30th, 1875, appeared the famous An- 
drassy note. This note proposed that the revenue derived 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina from indirect taxation shouid 
be applied, as before, to the general purposes of the Otto- 
man Empire, while the income obtained from direct taxation 
should be spent in the province itself. Complete religious 
liberty should be established, the system of farming taxes 
abolished, and the execution of these reforms placed under 
the care of a special Commission, half the members of which 
should be Mussulmans and half Christians. 

England alone, of all the nations interested, hesitated to 
accept the Andrassy note, and the Turks preferred to keep 
the Christians in poverty and misery, and beneath their 
heel, than to sell them the waste lands, electing to lose 
revenue to allowing those dogs of Christians to have possi- 
bility of prosperity. 

The next event was the assassination, by the Turks of Sa- 
lonica, of the French and German Consuls, and then came 
the Bulgarian insurrection, on the 20th of April, 1875, 
caused by the same tyranny, cruelty and oppression as in 
the case of Herzegovina and Bosnia. The insurrection wa 
at first suppressed, and the various Turkish Commissioners, 
in their report, affirmed that, though at Aviat Alan the in- 
surgents seized about one hundred Mussulmans of all ranks, 
and ‘‘ killed them one by one with the utmost refinement of 
cruelty,” yet, when these very rebels capitulated, they did 
not lose a single man, and ‘have not had to suffer any bad 
treatment on the part of the soldiers.” 

A series of admirable letters in the Daily News now 
informed the world of the foul series of infamous atrocities 
perpetrated by these Turkish fiends, and of which the Turk- 
ish Commission had just given this false and fraudulent 
account, and on September 6th, Mr. Gladstone published 
his first pamphlet on the subject, which excited the horror 
and execration not only of England and Europe, but of the 
whole world. 

Mr. Baring soon after published his report, in which he 
states that ‘no fewer than 12,000 persons perished in the 
Sadjak of Philippopolis alone,” while he believed the whole 
number of Mussulmans killed by the Christians in this for- 
midable rebellion was but 163. 

It is most likely, that from 20,000 to 30,000 were massa- 
cred throughout the disturbed provinces, as the Sadjak of 
Philippopolis does not include more than a tenth of the pop- 
wation of the disturbed provinces. At Batak, on May 9th, 
the inhabitants having swrendered to Achmet Aga, under 
the solemn promise that ‘not a hair of their heads would 
be touched,” were set upon by the Bashi-Bazouks, and 
slaughtered like sheep. A large number of people, about 
1,200, took shelter in a church and churchyard, the latter 
being surrounded by a wall. The church itself is a solid 
building, and resisted all attempts to burn it from the out- 
side, consequently the Bashi-Bazouks fired in through the 
windows, and climbing on the roof, tore off the tiles, and 
threw burning pieces of wood and rags dipped in petro- 
leum among the mass of despairing beings inside. For this 
exploit, Achmet Pasha received the order of the Medjidie, 
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Gie, unless some more chuarit- 
ably disposed person gave them 
the final thrust. Pregnant 
women were ripped open, and 
the unborn babes carried tri- 
umphantly on the points of the 
bayonets and sabres, while little 
children were made to bear the 
dripping heads of their com- 
rades. This scene of rapine, 
lust and murder continued for 
three days, when the survivors 
were made to bury the dead. 
Of the 8,000 inhabitants « 

Batak, but 2,000 are known to 
survive. Fully 5,000 perishe:] 
here. Near was a house, thi: 
floor of which was white with 
ashes and charred bones of 
thirty persons, burned alive, 
Here was a spot where a village 
notable was spitted on a spike 
CHBISTIANS FLYING FROM THEIR VILLAGES AT THE APPROACH OF THE TURKISH ARMY. and then roasted, Here th: 
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and although subsequently sen- 
tenced to death, the sentence 
was never put into execution. 
Mr. Schuyler states, ‘‘ The 
inhabitants of some villages 
were massacred after exhibi- 
tions of the most ferocious 
cruelty. The crimes were com- 
mitted by the regular troops as 
well as by the Bashi Bazouks. 
It is very difficult, to estimate 
the number of Bulgarians who 
were killed during the few days 
that these disturbances lasted, 
but I am inclined to put 15,000 
as the lowest for the districts I 
hare named. From the numer- 
ous statements made to me, 
searcely a woman in the town 
escaped outrage and brutal 
treatment. Old men had their 
eyes torn out and their limbs sae oe 


. es mane » le : : “ 
cut off, and were thus left to BULGARIAN CHRISTIANS IN THE HANDS OF BASHI BAZOUKS. 
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schoolhouse, where 200 women 
and children who had taken 
refuge there, were buried alive.” 

On May 11th, Count Andrassy 
met Prince Bismarck in Berlin, 
and there was formed the ‘‘ Ber- 
lin Memorandum.” In_ brief 
and peremptory words it stated 
that, as the Sultan had given 
the Powers a pledge to execute 
the reforms specified in the 
Andrassy Note, he had at the 
same time given them a moral 
right to insist that he should 
keep his word. The Christians 
could not trust the promises of 
the Turk. “It is most essen- 
tial, therefore,” said the Note, 
‘* to establish certain guarantees, 
of a nature to insure, beyond 
WOMEN DRIVEN OFF AS PRISONERS BY TUBKISh SOLDIERS, ms suai doubt, the legal and full 
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application of the measures agreed upon between the 
Powers and the Porte.” 

On the 20th of June, Servia threw her sword into the 
geale with Bosnia and Herzegovina, but, having sustained 
severe reverses, Prince Milan, on the 24th of July, inti- 
mated his willingness to accept the intervention of the 
Powers for the purpose of bringing about a cessation of 
hostilities. 

On the first of Septémber England proposed that there 
should be an armistice for a month, which the Porte 
declined to grant save upon such terms as were declared by 
the Powers to be inadmissible. 

On September the 16th the Porte agreed to a suspension 
of hostilities till the 
25th, and in the mean- 
time Prince Milan was 
proclaimed King at De- 
lijad. Nevertheless, 
Turkey agreed to pro- 
long the truce till Octo- 
ber 2nd; but as Servia 
considered a mere sus- 
pension injurious, hos- 
tilities were resumed, 
and Servia, in five days, 
was defeated by over- 
whelming forces and a 
superior artillery. Russia 
then demanded an armis- 
tice of six weeks. 

On September 26th, 
Russia informed Eng- 
land that, in its opinion, 
force should be used to 
stop the war. This 
declaration was followed 
by a truce, the outcome 
of which was the cele- 
brated Constantinople 
Conference. ‘‘ England,” 
says Sir Tollemache Sin- 
clair, ‘‘was the sole 
cause of the failure of 
the Conference, by 
openly, unnecessarily 
and ostentatiously pro- 
claiming that she would 
be no party to contingent 
coercion ; and even if the 
English Cabinet thought 
coercion injudicious, 
they should have re- 
frained from stating 
their views on that ques- 
tion till after the Con- 
ference.” 

The Conference hav- 
ing proved abortive, Russia asked the Powers what they 
proposed to do ; but before they replied she invited them 
to wait for the consummation of a protocol which she was 
preparing. The protocol was signed by the ambassadors 
of all the Powers, except Lord Derby, who signed it re- 
luctantly and ungraciously, and who added a declaration 
which rendered it abortive. On the 7th of April, 1877, 
was issued the iamous dispatch of Prince Gortschakoff, 
and then came grim-visaged war. 

Our frontispiece represents a number of beautiful Chris- 
tian maidens being led into captivity worse than death, by 
the ruthless Bashi Bazouks. The blank look of despair in 
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their lovely eyes, their attitude of dejection, their loathing 
for their captors, all bespeak their horror of the future that 
awaits them. Their once happy homes are desolate, their 


| kindred murdered in cold blood—what of life is left for 


them ? Hope, that springs eternal in the human breast, is 
dead ; and joy, the heritage of youth and beauty, erushed 
out of their hearts. It is an awful picture to contemplate— 
awful in its grim reality. 


YOUNG AND HANDSOME. 


A Farry had a daughter. 
try, 


Her form was perfect symme- 
‘Lhe fairy Lad named her Young and Handsome, and 
bestowed upon her the 
gift of ever remaining 
lovely. The fairy finally 
lost her husband, and, 


although he had been 
unfaithful to her, his 
death caused her such 


that she 
resolved to abandon the 
empire, and to retire to 
n castle which she had 
built in a country quite 
a desert, and surrounded 
by a great forest. 

Young and Handsome 
did not wish to quit her 
mother; but the fairy 
peremptorily command- 
ed her to remain ; and 
before she returned to 
her wilderness, she 
assembled in the most 
beautiful palace in the 
world all the pleasures 
and sports she had long 
banished, and composed 
from them a court for 
Young and Handsome, 
who, in this agreeable 
company, gradually con- 
soled herself for the 
absence of the fairy. 

One day Young and 
Handsome, content with 
the prosperity and pop- 
ularity of her reign, 
wandered into a pleasant 
wood, followed only by 
some of- her nymphs, 
the better to enjoy the 
charm of solitude. 


deep SOrTOW 


z ve A young — shepherd, 

YOUNG AND HANDSOME. —‘THE ZEPHYR VISITS YOUNG AND HANDSOME, AND stretched on the grass 
ADDRESSES HER WITH ALL THE ELOQUENCE OF A CHARMING DIVINITY, P : 

beside a rivulet, was 


calmly sleeping ; his crook was leaning against a tree, 
and a pretty dog, which appeared to be more a. favorite of 
its master than the guardian of his flock, lay close to the 
shepherd. 

Young and Handsome approached the brook, and stood 
gazing at the youth. She felt her heart agitated by an 
emotion to which it had hitherto been a stranger, and it was 
no longer in her power to stir from the spot. 

She rendered herself invisible, to enjoy the astonishment 
she was about to cause him. 

Immediately arose a strain of enchanting music. The 
delicious sound awoke Alidor (such was the Lame of the 
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handsome shepherd), who for some moments imagined he | 
was in an agreeable dream ; but what was his surprise when, 
or. rising from the grass on which he had been lying, he 
found himself attired in the most tasteful and magnificent 
fashion. 

Delighted and astonished at his new attire, he gazed at 
himself reflected in the neighboring stream. Everything 
around him beamed in splendor and magnificence. He re- 
turned home and found his hut a beautiful mansion. 

Alidor seated himself at the table, and made a tolerable 
supper for the hero of such adventures. 

He threw himself on his bed, but it was some time before 
he conld sleep, agitated as he was by his curiosity and his 
new-born passion. 

The song of the birds awoke him at daybreak. He 
quitted his home, and led his pretty flock to the same spot 
where, the preceding day, his good fortune had com- 
menced, 

Here the young fairy, who had till now been invisible, as- 
sumed, with six of her nymphs, the prettiest shepherdesses’ 
dresses that had ever been seen. 

Alidor, the instant Young and Handsome appeared among 
them, flew toward her, and accosted her with : 

“Come, beautiful shepherdess ; come and oceupy a place | 
more worthy of you. So exquisite a person is too superior to | 
all other heanties to remain mingled with them.” 

He offered his hand, and Young and Handsome, delighted 
with the sentiments which the sight of her had begun to | 
awaken in the breast of her shepherd, allowed herself to 
he led by Alidor beneath the canopy which had been at- 
tached to the trees as soon as he had arrived at the spot that 
morning, 

On the following morning the fairy, with the nymphs | 
who had followed her all the day concealed in a cloud, | 
were transported to the hut of the handsome shepherd. 
Everything in his cottage was as charming as when he had 
left it ; but as, in musing, he cast his eyes upon the floor of 
his little chamber he perceived a change in it. In lieu of 
paintings from the stories of goddesses who had been in 
love with shepherds, he perceived the subjects were com- 
posed of terrible examples of unfortunate lovers who had 
proved unworthy the affection of those divinities. 

“You are right !”’ exclaimed the handsome shepherd, on 
observing these little pictures ; ‘‘ you are right, goddess, I 
deserve your anger ; but wherefore did you permit so lovely 
a shepherdess to present herself to my sight ? Alas ! what 
divinity could defend a heart from the effects of such 
charms ?” ' 

This ecstasy delighted Young and Handsome. Con- 
vineed of the love of Alidor, she returned to her palace. 
There the young fairy retired to rest as soon as she arrived, 
She had no other anxicty than the agreeable one arising 
from her impatience to see him again. 

As to Alidor, he thought only of returning to the meadow ; 
he hoped to see his shepherdess there during the day. It 
seemed to him that he could not get there soon enough. 

He led his charming flock to the fertunate spot where he 
had seen Young and Handsome ; his pretty dog took good 
eare of it. The comely shepherd could think of nothing | 
but his shepherdess. 

There to him Young and Handsome appeared in the 
meadow, at a distance, with her nymphs all still attired as | 
shepherdesses. Alidor recognized her a long way off. He 
ran—he flew to Young and Handsome, who received him 
with a smile so charming that it would have increased the 
felicity of the gods themselves. 

He told his love to her with an ardor capable of persuad- 
ing a heart less tenderly inclined toward him than that of 
the young fairy. He related to her all that happened to 
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him the preceding evening, and offered a thousand times to 
follow her to the end of the world to fly from the love which 
a goddess or a fairy had unfortunately conceived for him. 
“My loss would be too great, should you fly from that 
fairy,” replied Young and Handsome, in her sweetest man- 
ner. ‘It is no longer necessary for me to disguise my 
sentiments from you, as I am convinced of the sincerity of 
yours. It is I, Alidor !” continued the charming fairy—“ it 


is I who have given you these proofs of an affection which, 


if you continue faithful to me, will insure your happiness 
and mine for ever !” 

The handsome shepherd, transported with love and joy, 
flung himself at her fect ; his silence appeared more clo- 


| quent to the young fairy than the most finished oration. 


She bade him rise, and he found himself superbly attired. 
The fairy then touched the ground with her crook ; there 


| appeared a magnificent car, drawn by twelve white horses 
| of surpassing beauty. 


They were harnessed four abreast. 
Young and Handsome stepped into the ear, and caused the 
comely shepherd to take his seat beside her. Her nymphs 
found room in it also, and as soon as they had all taken 
their places the beautiful horses, who had no occasion for 
a driver to intimate to them the intentions of their mistress, 
swiftly conveyed the whole party to a favorite chitean 
belonging to the young fairy. She had adorned it with 
everything that her art could furnish her with in the way 
It was called the Castle of Flowers, and was 
the most charming residence in the world. 

She led the shepherd into the Myrtle Room. All the fur- 
niture was made of myrtles in continual blossom, interlaced 
with an art that displayed the power and good taste of the 
young fairy, even in the most simple things. All the rooms 
in the castle were furnished in the same manner, with 
The air breathed in them was always fra- 
grant and pure. 

The bathing apartment was of white and blue porphyry, 
exquisitely seulptured ; the baths being of the most enrions 
and agreeable forms. That in which Young and Hand- 
some bathed was made out of a single topaz, and placed on 
a platform in an aleove of porcelain. Four columns, com- 
posed of amethysts of the most perfect beauty, supported a 
canopy of magnificent yellow and silver brocade, embroi- 
dered with pearls. 

Alidor, absorbed by the happiness of beholding the 
charming fairy and remarking her affection for him, scarcely 
noticed all these marvels. 

A delightful and tender conversation detained these happy 
lovers for a long time in the Myrtle Room. A splendid 
supper was served in the Jonquil Saloon. An elegant 
entertainment followed. The nymphs acted to musie the 


flowers only. 


| loves of Diana and Endymion. 


Young and Handsome desired, that same evening, to 
return to her palace ; but promised Alidor to come back to 
him the next day. Never has an absence of a few hours 
been honored by so many regrets. The handsome shep- 
herd passionately desired to follow the young fairy, but she 


} commanded him to remain in the Castle of Flowers. 


Young and Handsome returned the next day, as she had 
promised, to her happy lover. What joy was theirs to 
behold each other again! All the power of the young 
fairy had never procured for her so much felicity. 

But could so sweet a happiness last long untroubled ? 
Another fairy besides Young and Handsome had seen the 


| beautiful shepherd, and felt her heart also touched by his 


charms. 
One evening that Young and Handsome had gone to show 


herself for a few moments to her court, Alidor, engrossed 
by his passion, sat deeply musing in the Jonquil Saloon, 


when his attention was awakened by a slight noise at one of 
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the windows, and on looking toward it he perceived a bril- 
liant light, and the next moment he saw on a table near 
which he was seated a little creature about half a yard high, 
very old, with hair whiter than snow, a standing collar and 
an old-fashioned farthingale. 

“Tam the Fairy Mordicante,” said she to the handsome 
shepherd, ‘‘and I come to announce to thee a much greater 
happiness than that of being beloved by Young and Hand- 
some,” 

‘* What can that be ?” inquired Alidor, with a contemptu- 
ous air. ‘The gods have none more perfect for them- 
selves !” 

“Tt is that of pleasing me,” replied the old fairy, haugh- 
tilr. ‘I love thee, and my power is far greater than that 
of Young and Handsome, and almost equals that of the 
gods. Abandon the young fairy for me. I will revenge 
thee on thine enemies, and on all whom thou wouldst 
injure.” 

“Thy favors are useless to me,” answered the young 
shepherd, with a smile ; ‘‘I have no enemies, and I would 
injure no one; I am too well satisfied with my own lot ; 
and if the charming fairy I adore were but a simple shep- 
herdess, I could be as happy with her in a cottage as I am 
now in the loveliest palace in the world.” 

At these words the wicked fairy suddenly became as tall 
and as large as she had hitherto been diminutive, and dis- 
appeared, making a horrible noise. 

The next morning Young and Handsome returned to the 
Castle of Flowers. 

Alidor related his adventure. 

They both knew the Fairy Mordicante. She was very 
aged, had always been ugly, and exceedingly susceptible. 
Young and Handsome and her happy lover made a thousand 
jokes upon her passion, and never for a moment felt the 
least rmeasiness as to the consequences of her fury. 

A week afterward, Young and Handsome and the lovely 
shepherd took an excursion in a fine barge, gilt all over, on 
the beautiful river which encircled the Castle of Flowers, 
followed by all their little court in the prettiest boats in 
the world. 

In the midst of their enjoyment they saw twelve Sirens 
rise out of the water, and a moment afterward twelve Tritons 
appeared, and joining the Sirens, encireled with them the 
little bark of Young and Handsome. 

The Tritons played some extraordinary airs on their shells, 
and the Sirens sang some graceful melodies, which for a 
while entertained the young fairy and the beantiful shep- 
herd, Young and Handsome, who was accustomed to 
wonders, imagined that it was some pageant which had 
been prepared by those whose duty it was to contribute to 
her pleasure by inventing new entertainments ; but sud- 
denly these perfidious Tritons and Sirens, laying hold of 
the young fairy’s boat, dragged it under water. 

The only danger which Alidor feared was that which 
threatened the young fairy. He attempted to swim to her, 
but the Tritons earried him off, despite his resistance, and 
Young and Handsome, borne away by the Sirens in the 
meanwhile, was transported into her palace. 

One fairy having no power over another, the jealous Mor- 
dicante was compelled to limit her vengeance to the making 
Young and Handsome endure all the misery so cruel a 
bereavement would necessarily occasion. 

In the meanwhile, Alidor was conveyed by the Tritons to 
a terrible castle guarded by winged dragons. It was there 
that Mordicante had determined to make herself beloved by 
the heautiful shepherd, or to be revenged on him for his 
disdain, 

He was placed in a very dark chamber. 

Mordicante, blazing with the most beautiful jewels in the 
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world, appeared to him, and professed her affection for 
him. The shepherd, exasperated at being torn from Young 
and Handsome, treated the wicked fairy with all the con- 
tempt she deserved. 

Mordicante trusted, however, that the absence of Young 
and Handsome, the continual round of pleasure provided 
for Alidor’s amusement, and the presence of so many 
charming women, would at length overcome the fidelity of 
the shepherd ; and her object in surrounding him with so 
many beautiful nymphs was but to take herself the figure 
of the one which might most attract his attention. With 
this view, she mingled amongst them in disguise, sometimes 
appearing as the most charming brunctte, and at others as 
the fairest beauty in the universe. 

One day without being seen, she was watching him in a 
beautiful gallery, the windows of which opened upon the 
sea; Alidor, leaning over a balustrade, mused in silence 
for a considerable time. But, at length, after a heavy sigh, 
he uttered sueh tender and touching lamentations, depict- 
ing so vividly his passion for the young fairy, that Mordi- 
cante, transported with fury, appeared to him in her natural 
shape; and, after having loaded him with reproaches, 
caused him to be carried back to his prison, and announced 
to him that in three days he should be sacrificed to her 
hatred, and that the most cruel tortures should avenge her 
slighted affection. 

Alidor regretted not the loss of a life which had become 
insupportable to him, deprived of Young and Handsome ; 
and satisfied that he had nothing to fear on her account 
from the wrath of Mordicante, the power of the young 
Fairy being equal to hers, he calmly awaited the death he 
had been doomed to. 

In the meanwhile, Young and Handsome, as faithful as 
her shepherd, mourned over his loss. 

The Sirens who had wafted her back to the palace had 
disappeared as soon as their task was accomplished, and 
the young fairy was convinced that it was the cruel Mordi- 
cante who had bereft her of Alidor. The excess of her 
grief proclaimed at the same time to all her court, her love 
for the young shepherd, and her loss of him. 

One day, as she was walking in her beautiful gardens, 
she heard the muwmur of a gentle breeze that, agitat- 
ing the flowers of this beautiful garden, arranged them 
instantaneously in various forms. 

First, they represented the initials of Young and Hand- 
some; then those of another name, which she was not 
acquainted with; and a moment*afterward, they formed 
distinctly entire words, and Young and Handsome, as- 
tonished at this novelty, read these verses, written in so 
singular a fashion : 

* Bid fond Zephyr tend thy bowers, 
At his breath awake the flowers, 
Thus for Flora, every morn, 
Doth he mead and grove adorn. 
How much more his pride 'twould se, 
Fairer nymph, to sigh for thee!” 


Young and Handsome was pondering on these verses, 
when she saw the deity named in them appear in the air, 
and hasten to declare his passion to her. 

He was in a little car of roses, drawn by a hundred white 
canary birds, harnessed ten and ten, with strings of pear!. 
The car approached the earth, and Zephyr descended from 
it close to the young fairy. 

He addressed her with all the eloquence of a very charm- 
ing and very gallant divinity ; but the young fairy, in lien 
of feeling flattered by so brilliant a conquest, replied to him 
like a faithful lover. 

Zephyr was not disheartened by the coldness of Young 
ond Handsome. He hoped to soften her by his attentions, 
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He paid his 
court to her 
most assidu- 
ously, and 
neglected no- 
thing that he 
thought could 
please her. 

The glory of 
Alidor was now 
complete. He 
had a god for 
his rival, and 
was preferred 
to him by 
Young and 
Handsome, 

Nevertheless, 
this fortunate 
mortal was on 
the point of 
being destroyed 
by the fury of 
Mordicante. 

A year had 
nearly elapsed 
since the young 
fairy and the 
beautiful shep- 
herd had been 
torn from each 
other, when 
Zephyr, who 
had given up 
all hopes’ of 
shaking the 
constancy of Young and Handsome, and was moved by the 
tears which he saw her unceasingly shed for the loss of 
Alidor, exclaimed one day, on finding her more depressed 
than usual : 

‘Since it is no longer possible for me to flatter myself, 
charming fairy, that I shall ever have the good fortune to 
gain your affection, I am desirous of contributing 
at least, to your felicity. What can I do to make you 
happy ?” 

“To make me happy,” replied Young and Handsome, 
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THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE IN INDIANA, —‘' WHEN THE GENTLEMEN APPEARED, THERE WAS NO 
CESSATION OF THE VOCAL EFVORT, BUT THERE WERE 
OF THOSE LADIES TO FALL INTO MALE ARMS.” 


with a look so full of tenderness that it was enough to | 
revive all the love of Zephyr, ‘‘ you must restore to me my | 


Alidor. I am powerless against another fairy, but you, 
Zephyr, you are a god, and can destroy all the spells of my 
cruel rival.” 

“*T will endeavor,” rejoined Zephyr, ‘‘to subdue the 
tender sentiments you have inspired me with sufficiently to 
enable me to render you an agreeable service.” 

He flew to the horrible prison where the beautiful shep- 
herd awaited nothing less than death. 

An impetuous wind, swelled by six northern breezes, 
that had accompanied Zephyr, blew open in an instant the 
gates of the dungeon, and the beautiful shepherd, envel- 
oped in a very brilliant cloud, was wafted to the Castle of 
llowers, 

Zephyr, after he had seen Alidor, was less surprised at 
the constancy of Young and Handsome; but he did not 
make himself visible to the shepherd until he had restored 
him to the charming fairy. 

Who could describe the perfect joy of Alidor and Young 
and Handsome at seeing each other. once more? How 
lovely each appeared, and how fondly was each beloved ! 


’ 


What thanks did not these fortunate lovers render to the | 


Vol. V., No. 4—32. 
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fleity who had 
secured theii 
happiness! He 
left them 
shortly after- 
ward, to return 
to Flora. 

Young and 
Handsome was 
very anxious 
that all her 
eourt should 
share in her 
felicity. They 
celebrated it by 
a thousand fes- 
tivities through- 
out her empire, 
despite the 
vexation of the 
princes, her 
less fortunate 
lovers, who 
were the spec- 
tators of the 
triumph of the 
beautiful shep- 
herd. 

In order to 

Fe il ; Wipe... have nothing 
0 UW ™ A . more to fear 
- pat SKN for Alidor from 
a the wrath of 

Mordicante, 
Young and 
Handsome 
taught him the fairy art, and presented him with the gift 
of continual youth. . 

Having thus provided for his happiness, she next con- 
sidered his glory. She gave him the Castle of Flowers, 
and caused him to be acknowledged king of that beautiful 
country, over which his ancestors had formerly reigned. 
Alidor became the greatest monarch in the universe, on the 
same spot where he had been the most charming shepherd. 
He loaded all his old friends with favors; and, retaining 
for ever his charms, as well as Young and Handsome, we 
are assured that they loved.eaeh other eternally, and that 
Hymen would not disturb a passion which formed the 
happiness of their existence. 
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THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE IN INDIANA, 


Tue Silurian Period had been well prolonged when theo 
Skaggs family moved to Posey County. 

The Plesiosauri and Mosasauri had lived and died for 
generations, and the Archegosaurus hud already appeared, 
before a keen interest was felt in scientific research in Posey. 

Amos Skaggs was a believer in Darwin and the monkeys. 
Mrs. Amos was a believer in the natural depravity ofiuan, 
and the entire innocence of Mother Eve and her daughters. 
This mixture of science and piety was productive of un- 
pleasantness in the Skaggs’ and other literary families of 
Posey. 

When Amos argued and proved that the human race only 
a little while ago inhabited the primitive forests and wore 
caudal appendages, or, in plain words, tails, Mrs. Amos was 
indignant, end declared that not one of her ancestral fumily, 
the Bolivars, was ever guilty of such conduct. 
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It is not a pleasant thing to be told that your paternal an- | 


cestor was a monkey ; yet science and fact require plain 
language, and only the next generation may call some of us 
donkeys, or, maybe, worse. 

Hobbs was a learned man from Cincinnati. His forte was | 
phrenology, but he knew a great deal of other things. He | 
went about through Posey knocking the stones to pieces, 
searching for trilobites ; whereupon Amos Skaggs and other 
scientific and geologistic gentlemen went hunting trilobites 
also. 

The literary female part of Posey were properly indignant 
at such work. At a meeting, presided over by Mrs. Amos, 
it was unanimously resolved that ‘the ladies of Posey ab- 
horred the knowledge of trilobites, and all other bites ; and 
if Hobbs was a man of family, he might be better employed 
than in roaming over the country knocking stones to pieces | 
to find something, when everybody of common sense knew | 
that stones in Indiana were solid all the way through.” 

This expression of female sentiment did not put a stop to 
the progress of science in Posey—far from it. Trilobites 
were still searched for, and properly prized when found. 
They hoped to find traces of man-monkeys, but in this they 
Had such remains been discovered, it 


were disappointed. 
would have ended all nonsense on the part of Mrs, Amos and 
the other literary females. 

Most married men confide in their wives, even in matters 
The gentlemen of Posey were unwise enough to 


of science. 
Heretofore the gentlemen of 


adopt the contrary course. 
Posey had been known to keep but one subject strictly con- 
fined to their own bosoms—that subject was the sum total of | 
their gains and losses at draw-poker. The married ladies of | 
Posey never recognized the propricty of that want of confi- 


dence, for two good and suflicent reasons. 
First, because they were unjustly deprived of a fair share | 


of the winnings ; and, secondly, if their husbands lost money 
at draw-poker, they never told of it ; hence they (the wives) 
had no chance to exercise their natural prerogative in such 
casey and scold their husbands for being such fools as to 


play cards uniess they could win. 

The senior monkey of Barnum’s great show contracted 
the chills on the Wabash. Quinine failed to eure, and the 
followers of Darwin found the body 


a most interesting sub- | 


ject for illustrating the ir discussions concerning the origin 
of the human species. 


The fact of the senior monkey's death was not a secret ; 


but the fact of his disinterment for scientific purposes was 
a secret, so far as the literary ladies of Posey were con- 
cerned, 

The body was embalmed by the best talent in Posey, and 
the scientific outlook was gratifying. 

A whole week of intellectual research and enjoyment fol- 
lowed the embalming of the senior monkey. Every night 
until twelve o’clock the gentlemen of Posey had listened and | 
learned. They had discussed and compared all the points 
in common between men and monkeys. The only thing left 
for consideration now was that connecting link between man | 
the monkey’s tail. 

Five nights of persistent absence and silence was enough 
to disturb the tranquillity of any wives,when such conduct | 
on the part of husbands is seen in its proper light. The | 


and beast 


same whisky-barrel had been a constant attendant at all the 
scientific meetings, because that barrel of whisky contained 
the body of the late senior monkey. 

The literary ladies of Posey hated that barrel of whisky. | 
It was the disturber of their domestic happiness ; and, al- | 
though whisky had been an article of recognized usefulness 
in a thirsty community from time immemorial, yet this par- 
ticular barrel was a sort of ‘‘ skeleton in the closet” to all the 
literary females of Posey. ; 


| ties of dress, but came as they were. 


| part of those ladies to fall into male arms. 
| were made, One literary gentleman found himself the centre 


Sunday morning the gentlemen of Posey were sleeping 
late, and dreaming of their ancestors, who were happy in the 
enjoyment of luxuriant spinal continuations. The scientific 
work of the week just ended had been arduous, and they did 
well to sleep. 

Had the ladies of Posey known the precise contents of 
that barrel, it is not unlikely they would have hesitated much 


| at knocking the head in and letting the contents run into 
' the creek. 


It is only necessary to state that the dreams of the lus- 
bands, fathers and literary gentlemen, were rudely broken 
by a series of high-pitched, well-sustained screams. 

Those screams brought the literary male part of Posey out 
in haste. They did not have time to consider the propric 
They found six ladies 
on the bank of the creek, grouped around an empty whisky- 
barrel, yelling and screaming with a power of lungs quite 
remarkable. Far away down the creek the late senior mon- 
key was floating on toward tropical climes. 

When the gentlemen appeared there was no cessation oi 
the vocal effort, but there was a frautic inclination on the 
Some mistakes 


of a little group of four; but after a little they found their 
proper places. 

After these ladies liad exhausted their vocal powers, they 
suddenly became awwre of the primitive costuma of their 
respective husbands. Then there was another female com 


| motion, 


It was at a late hour in the morning that the literary so- 
ciety of Posey finally settled down into ordinary ways, took 
their proper doses of quinine, and ate their breakfasts. 

Since that Sunday morning less interest has been mani- 
fested in the theories of Darwin ; and a perfect skeleton of 
the Archegosaurus, or a bushel of trilobites, if now discov- 
ered in Posey, would be viewed with comparative indifference 
by the literary females of that region. 


POLAR BEARS FEASTING ON A STRANDED WHALE. 


Tue early voyagers to the icy North of America were 
struck with astonishment at the polar bear, which, in size, 


| in snowy coat and fierceness, seemed a class by itself. Its 


half-amphibious character, too, made it a wonder, and gave 
rise to many a wonderful story. The early sailor who came 
back and told how he had seen a mass of ice floating on the 
sea, leagues away from any land, yet with a huge white bea 
upon it, was looked on as a sad deceiver, spinning a most out- 
rageous yarn. 

The seal, the whale and the walrus, that are the quarry of 
the Esquimaux, are also the prey of the white bear, and he 
not unfrequently comes upon the incautious hunter, whom 
he attacks as When a whale, 


a poacher on his preserves. 


| Struck by a harpoon, escapes to die and float near shore, 


amid ice-floes, the seent lures the bears from far and hear, 
and a scene ensues such as our artist depicts in the land of 
desolation. The green sea seen in spots; the ice in all its 
the dark skin of the luckless giant of man- 
mils; the greed of the voracious, shaggy creatures who, 
looking on the providential provender only in the light of 
supplies, make merry over it, form a picture well worthy of 
the pencil 


fantastic forms ; 


THE BRAVE WOMEN OF LOWENBERG, 


Ir was in the year 1631, in the midst of the long Thirty 
Years’ War between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
which finally decided that each State should have its own 
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‘religion, Lowenberg, a city in Silesia, originally Protestant, 


had passed into the hands of the Emperor’s Roman Catho- 
lic party. 

The poor Lowenbergers had been greatly misused : their 
Lutheran pastors had been expelled ; all the superior citi- 
zens had either fled or been imprisoned ; 250 families spent 
the Sunimer in the woods, and of those who remained in 
the city, the men had for the most part outwardly con- 
formed to the Roman Catholic Church. Most of these were 
of course indifferent at heart, and they had found places in 
the town council which had formerly been filled by more 
respectable men. However, the wives had almost all 
remained stanch to their Lutheran confession ; they had 
followed their pastors, weeping, to the gates of the city, 
loading them with gifts, and they hastened at every opportu- 
nity to hear their preachings, or to obtain baptism for their 
children at the Lutheran churches in the neighborhood. 

The person who had the upper hand in the council was 
one Julius, who had been a Francisian friar, but was a des- 
perate, unscrupulous fellow, not at all like a monk. Find- 
ing that it was considered as a reproach that the churches 
of Lowenberg were empty, he called the whole council 
together on the 9th of April, 1631, and informed them that 
the women must be brought to conformity, or else there 
were towers and prisons for them. 

But presently up came tidings that not merely these few 
dames, whom they might have hoped to overawe, were on 
their way, but that the Judge’s wife and the Burgomaster’s 
were the first pair in a procession of full five hundred 
housewives, who were walking sedately up the stairs to the 
council hall below the chamber where the dignitaries were 
assembled. 

His honor the Town Clerk was much affrighted, and went 
hastily back, reporting that the council was in no small 
danger, since each housewife had her bunch of keys at her 
side! These keys were the badge of a wife’s dignity and 
authority, and moreover they were such ponderous articles 
that they sometimes seryed as weapons ; and many of the 
women actually carried swords, ete. Dr. Melchior Hubner, 
who had been a miller’s man, ordered a hundred musketeers 
to mow them down, and the priest now tried getting the 
three chief ladies alone together, and most politely begged 
them to conform; but, instead of arguing, they simply 
answered: ‘*No; we were otherwise instructed by our 
parents and former preachers.” 

Then he begged them at least to tell the other women 
that they had asked for fourteen days for consideration. 

‘No, dear sir,” they replied ; ‘‘ we were not taught by 
our parents to tell falsehoods, and we will not learn it from 
you.” ° 
Thereupon he gave way, the ladies went quietly home, 
and their stout champions laid aside their bundles and keys, 
not out of reach, however, in ease of another summons, 

However, the priest was obliged, next year, to leave 
Lowenberg in disgrace, for he was a man of notoriously bad 
character; and Dr. Melchior became a soldier, and was 
hanged at Prague. 

After all, such a confession as this is a mere trifle, not 
only compared with martyrdoms of old, but with the con- 
stancy with which, after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the Huguenots endured persecution—as, for 
instance, the large number of women who were imprisoned 
for thirty-eight ye.rs at Aigues Mortes; or, again, with the 
steady resolution of the persecuted nuns of Port Royal 
against signing the condemnation of the works of Jansen. 

Yet, in its own way, the feminine resistance of these 
good citizens’ wives, without being equally high-toned, is 
worthy of record, and far too full of character to be passed 
over, 











THE LARGEST SASSAFRAS TREE, 

REFERRING to our note on page 355 of the present volume, 
Mr. John 8. Isett, of Spruce Creek, Pa., says : 

** The largest sassafras that I have any knowledge of is in 
sight from my dwelling. In July, 1875, we were talking 
about the size of it, and my son John and I took a tape- 
measure and measured it. I made a record of it as follows : 
‘ Large sassafras near the sawmill on Spruce Creek, meas- 
ured by John D. Isett, July 25th, 1875. It girths 10 feet 5 
inches six inches above ground, and divides imto two 
branches. Where the largest branch would be cut off it 
girths 6 feet 11 inches, and the smaller branch 5 feet 2 
inches.’ Since then the smaller branch has been cut and 
sawed, making a log of 16 feet. .The other branch is yet 
standing, and would make a saw-log of from 16 to 18 feet 
long. 

“ The tree stands about fifty yards from the north bank 
of the Juniata River, on high, limestone land, a short dis- 
tance below the mouth of Spruce Creek, and can be seen 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad station of that name.” 


WEBSTER'S ANECDOTES OF BENTON. 

Mr. Wesster continued: ‘‘ Colonel Benton afterward 
came to me and said : ‘ Webster, that (procuring the recon- 
ciliation of Benton and John Wilson) was the kindest thing 
you ever did. God bless you for sending John Wilson to 
me! That was kind, Webster. Let us get these things off 
our minds as fast as we can ; we have not much longer to 
stay—we have got pretty near the end ; we want to go into 
the presence of our Maker with as little enmity in our 
hearts as possible.’ 

“T told him how much pleasure it gave me to reconcile 
persons who had been alienated. It was better than a great 
Senatorial triumph. 

*¢* And now,’ I added, ‘I have another thing in my heart, 
and I am determined to bring it to pass. We have talked 
these matters over—of how little consequence are all these 
personal bickerings and strifes to a man when he gets near 
the end of life! What are all these honors and contests to 
a man when the interests of the future life begin to magnify 
in his eyes, and those of this life to dwindle away ? Now, 
Colonel, look at me. You have been a great many years in 
the United States Senate, and your relations to Mr. Cal- 
houn are not friendly. I want to reconcile you and Mr. 
Calhoun, and then I shall be content !” 

*¢é Webster,’ he replied, eurtly, ‘don’t you mention that 
tome! Anybody else—anybody ; you may tell me to go 
and ask the pardon of a negro in jail, and I will go and do 
it. But I won't be reconciled to Calhoun—I won't, sir’ 
Calhoun is a humbug! I won’t have anything to do with 
him—I won't, sir! My mind is made up. Anybody else, 
but not Calhoun. He is a humbug, and I won’t do it, sir !’” 

Mr. Webster said that when Mr. Calhoun’s lifeless body 
was brought into the Senate, the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, who had charge of such matters, of course selected 
from the contemporaries ‘of Mr. Calhoun such gentlemen 
as they thought would esteem it a privilege to speak. 

“T never in my life,” said Mr. Webster, ‘‘ performed a 
more pleasing duty at a service of that kind—solemn and 
touching ; for I had a very great respect for Mr. Calhoun. 
He was a man of great worth, most sincere, upright, and 
with all the qualities, not only of a very great man, but a 
very estimable one.” 

The Committee invited Colonel Benton to speak, not 
with the expectation that he would do so, but because they 
thought that it was duc to his age that he should have an 
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opportunity at such an hour, when everything should be, The Colonel stopped a moment to think, and then 
banished from the heart but kindness, to say a word. But | replied: 


he declined without comment. Mr. Webster said: | ‘*I know what you want, and I'll see if I can find it.” 
‘*His seat was directly opposite mine, and while T was An hour afterward Mr. Webster, having left the Senate, 


making a few remarks which th? state of feeling would | returned to his seat, and, as he said to me, ‘ There, lying 
allow, I looked across and saw that Benton had his back | on my desk, was an immense book, with a leaf turned down 
turned to the Senate, and was twirling his spectacles inat- | to the place that I wanted to find, although I had not said 
tentively. So strong was the feeling of dislike which he | a word as to what particular part of the book I wanted to 
entertained for Mr. Calfoun.” | consult. Without any suggestion of mine, Mr. Benton had 

Mr. Benton had all sorts of knowledge, and seemed to | guessed at what I wanted, and turned down the leaf. I 
have acquired looked 
more political . — — - 
facts than any 
other man Mr. 
Webster had 
ever met— 
even more 
than John 
@uiney Ad- 
ums. He had 
a wonderful 
memory, and 
read every- 
thing, and 
gave his whole 
time and at- 
tention to 
polities, never 
practicing his 
profession. 
During the 
discussion on 
the Oregon 
Bill, Myr. Ben- 
ton made a 
speech, as did 
many other 
members, and 
near the close 
of the debate 
Mr. Webster 
was about to 
speak, and 
wanted to get 
a book of 
which he had 
some indis- 
tinct recollee- 
tion, for some 
geo graphical 
fact to illus- | 2 


up 
from my desk 
to his, and 
there he was 
bowing to me, 
as if to say, 
‘That’s it.’ I] 
do not sup- 
pose there was 
another man 
who eould 
have found 
that book for 
me.” 




















NAMING A 
Novet. — Mr. 
Wilkie Collins 
is reported to 
have written 
one-third of 
his story of 
“The Woman 
in White,” he- 
fore he could 
get a title for 
the work. 
After cudgel- 
ing his brains 
in vain, he 
betook himself 
in despair to 
Broads tairs. 
He walked and 
smoked for 
hours on the 
cliffs, but no 
titlecame. At 
last, as the sun 
went down, he 









































trate a point in = 2 ; = ‘4 YY | «threw himself 
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his remarks ‘' J ade ia a Yj o Zo, i, oS { on the grass, 
— y yj = d c ' 
It was some- Pt rake SY LLP P = Ly /d and looked 
thing that he sae ne : *  erossly at tie 
had seen a THE TELEGRAPH NUISANCE. North Fore- 
great many Mn. Sauvoe ‘excitedly to his loved one)—“Oh, dearest, T have longed for this opportunity land Li gh t- 
years before in see you alone, and——” (Tableau.) house. Sav- 
a book which agely biting 


was probably now out of print. He only knew the name of , the end of his last cigar, he said aloud to the building, 
its author, but he set to work to find it. © He asked Peter | standing stiffly and coldly in the evening light, ‘‘ You are 
Force, who had collected a great political library at Wash- ugly and stiff and awkward, you know you are; as stiff 
ington, but Mr. Force could not find it. He then got the and weird as my white woman—white woman !—Woman in 
Librarian of Congress to hunt for it, but he also had nosue- | White! The title, by Jove!” and the book was named. 
cess, Mr. Webster was abont giving it up in despair, when 

it occurred to him to speak to Benton. He went to him Srxcte Womey.—Why are single women called spinsters ? 
and said: ‘You know everything, Colonel, and where | Formerly women could not legally marry until they had 
everything is, Have yon any recollection or knowledge of | spun a complete set of bed furniture, hence the term spin- 
a geography, such a book or such an author ?” | ster, which is still in legal use. 











THE APPLICATION OF HEAT TO THE WARMING OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 
Tripods, Chimneys, Furnaces, Stoves, Steam, Gas, Oil, 
and the Sun, 

By PROFEsSOR CHARLES A, Joy, Pi. 1D, 

Tue first acquaintance of mankind with the uses of fire 
for warming dwellings and cooking food must date from 


the appearance of the gen /omo on our earth. The believ- 
ers in the evolution hypothesis might say that the monkey 


became aman the moment he kindled a fire to cook his | 


food or warm his abode. 

Whenever facts are wanting in tracing the history of any 
custom, resort is always had to mythology to furnish the 
explanation ; and in the matter of fire there is no exception. 
It is related of Prometheus, brother of Atlas, that he 





| out of which the smoke and gas could escape. 


secretly climbed the heavens, and, aided by Minerva, stole | 


fire from the chariot of the sun, 
duct, and for sundry tricks played upon Jupiter, he was 
condemned to thirty thousand years of solitary confinement 
on Mount Caucasus, with a big vulture constantly gnawing 
at his liver. From this awkward position he was ultimately 
released by Hercules. 
was originally brought down to the earth, and will prove 
satisfactory to all who accept mythology in the light of his- 
tory. 

Whatever may have been the facts of the case with refer- 
ence to the early introduction of fire, there is no doubt that 
the chimney is an invention of the Middle Ages. The ear 
liest inhabitants known to history were confined to regions 
of country in Asia, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
where the mild climate rendered complicated means of 
warming unnecessary. The Greeks and Romans were fond 
of the open air, and rich and poor, patrician and plebeian, 


For this audacious con- | 


The story serves to show how fire | 
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Naples are poorly provided with heating apparatus—a dis. 
covery which many an unfortunate traveler has made to 
his cost when sojourning in that city in the month of Feb- 
ruary. Instead of the tripod, the modern Italian uses a 
portable kettle which he ealls a Locone ; and the same uten- 
sil is extensively employed in Spain and Southern France. 
It is, in fact, a brasier, and open to all of the objections 
urged against the ancient foculus. 

As the arts of civilization traveled further north, the rigor 
of the slimate compelled the inhabitants, if they wished to 
escape suffocation, to offer some method of egress to the 
asphyxiating gases. The most simple way of accomplish- 
ing this result was to leave a hole in the centre of the roof, 
The cabins 
were built round, as facilitating this arrangement. Such 
structures are common among the mountains of Switzerland 
and with savage tribes even at the present day, and are 
resorted to by all the pioneers in back-wood settlements of 
the western part of the United States. _ 

In the course of time, and as civilization progressed, 
something better than a hole in the roof was deemed desir- 
able for the escape of the products of combustion. Accord- 
ing to Viollet-le-due, the eminent French architect, the 
fireplace and chimney disposed in the interior of houses 
did not make their appearance until the twelfth century. 
By what steps the builders of houses arrived at this arrange- 
ment is not apparent. Primitive chimneys are found in the 


| fortresses and castles of Great Britain at an early period. 


were in the habit of assembling at the forum for social inter- | 


course, This open space was provided with a colonnade to 
serve as a shelter in wet weather, and a temporary covering 
was drawn over portions of it in the Winter. Whenever it 
became necessary to warm an apartment, the Greeks had 
recourse to a tripod and the Romans to a focu/vs. Both of 
these utensils had metallic basins, made light and shallow 
so that they could easily be transported from one apartment 
to another. The heat was furnished by prepared charcoal 
concealed under the ashes so as to consume gradually. 
Sometimes these heaters were made in elegant design, to 
serve as ornaments as well as for warmth. This method of 
heating a house was certainly attended with great ‘danger, 
as the products of combustion were not carried off, but 
were permitted to diffuse themselves in the room, and thus 
charge the atmosphere with carbonic oxide and carbonic 
acid gases, both of them highly detrimental to health. It 
is difficult to conceive how the ancients were able to breathe 
such an atmosphere without pains in the head and other 
symptoms that are known to be produced at the present 
day. 

The most convincing proof that the Romans had no 


The kitchen department of these castles could scarcely be 
said to possess a chimney, as the whole structure itself was 
an immense stack, very much as the campanile, or tower, 
was formerly built detached from the church for carrying 
the bell. Some of the ancient kitchens resembled the lime- 
kilns or glass manufactories of the present day. It was 
soon found that the large openings were not favorable to 
the draft, and the passage for the smoke was earricd 
through the walls to the roof. In this way a chemin, or 
road, was opened for the gases, which was called a cheminee, 
or chimney. 

The round fireplace was abandoned, and a square one 
substituted, and the latter is the shape observed in many 
ancient buildings of Europe. The experiments of Otto 
yon Guericke, Torricelli and Pascal, proving that the air 
had weight and that the higher we ascend the less the pres- 
sure, exerted a great influence on the question of the form 
and height to be given to chimneys. Other researches 
relating to the radiation of heat, and its properties, were of 
equal influence in aiding the invention of furnaces and 


| stoves, 


chimneys is shown in the excavations at Pompeii, where | 


nothing of the kind has been found, but where bronze bra- 
siers of elegant workmanship prove that they were the only 
heaters known to the people two thousand years ago, The 


sky and surrounded on each side by the 
family. If it became necessary to warm 


In 1619 a valuable work on stoves (Holz-spariunst), ly 
It is remarkable to find in 
this work the leading principles of the construction of 
stoves, as now understood, theoretically and practically set. 
forth. The model of a stove as proposed by Keslar has 
been followed ever since in Germany, and down to the 
present day, in many parts of the country, few modifications 
He provided for the introduction of air 
and for the necessary draft. 

A great improvement in the construction of fireplaces 
was suggested in 1745 by Benjamin Franklin. He intro- 


Keslar, appeared in Germany- 


have been made. 


| duced the downward draft, or what is now called the 
| base-burner system, and there was certainly great economy 
; gee 

Pompeian houses were built with two courts, open to the | 


apartments of the | 
any of the rooms, | 


the foculus or brasier was brought, and left for a sufficient 


time to satisfy the wants of the occasion. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the absence of chimneys noticeable at Pom- 
peii is also true of modern Naples. 


of fuel and, gain in heat by the arrangement. The Penn- 
sylyania fireplace has become world-renowned, and has 
been introduced into many countries. 

But the most complete investigations in the matter of 
chimneys were made by another American—Benjamin 
Thompson, better known as Count Rumford. He made an 


The older dwellings of | exhaustive study of this subject, and contributed more than 
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‘any other philosopher to correct the popular errors about 


the origin of smoke and the necessity for draughts. The 
principle of the draught of chimneys he explained to be 
that a column of heated air is lighter than a column of cool 
air of the same height, and the greater the height of the 
heated column, the greater the difference of weight between 
the column of air within or without the flue. This is one 
reason why the chimneys of furnaces and mills are made 
so high, since a powerful draft can thus be easily main- 
tained. It is also important to have the fiue vertical, so as 
to prevent the friction of thie air and the loss of heat which 
along passage causes, The precise amount of heat to be 
derived from a given combustible was also carefully studied 
by Rumford, and it.was found that the quantity of heat 
radiated by the best constructed fireplace was scarcely more 
than twelve or fourteen per cent. of the actual amount 
developed. This confirmed the saying of Franklin that the 
open fire was the best possible invention for obtaining the 
least heat from the most fuel. Stoves, on the contrary, 
only admit the air necessary to combustion, and if the 
flues are sufficiently long the gas and smoke make their 
exit nearly cold. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged disadvantages arising 
from using the open fireplace, all nations will be loath to 
give it up, as the sight of the fire is always a pleasant object, 
and to dream in the chimney corner must remain the privi- 
lege of the poet. The hanging of the crane is the poetical 
idea of domestic happiness, and it will require more than 
the wisdom of Franklin or Rumford to exterminate the 
open chimney designed for its use. 

In more recent times a celebrated French chemist, Péclet, 
has devoted much time to the study of heat in all of its 
relations to the arts and domestic economy. He published 
a work on the subject which must always be regarded as 
one of the best that has appeared in any language. The 
French Government, as early as 1712, undertook to regu- 
late by law the size of chimneys in private residences, and 
the habit thus acquired of interfering in the interior con- 
struction of houses continues to the present day, so that the 
danger from imperfect flues is very slight in Paris, where 
cach building and house is obliged to conform to the pre- 
scribed size and thickness of wall. The law of 1712 is 
amusing, as the size of the flue is so great that it would 
occupy a very undue proportion of the wall space and cham- 
her room allotted to the dwelling. A great majority of the 
apartments in Paris, even at the present day, have the fire- 
place according to Rumford’s pattern, and, to an American 
accustomed to a much more practical arrangement, it must 
be confessed that very little can be said in favor of our 
countryman’s pattern. The addition of a movable blower 
was a great improvement on the original construction. 

Following closely in the train of research upon chimneys 
arose the important question of ventilation. The great 
mistake made in many systems of heating and ventilation 
is the attempt to perform two things together that should 
always be done separately. To heat a room is one thing, 
to ventilate it is another, These things should be kept 
independent of each other, and means of controlling each 
without interference with the other should be provided. For 
example, in heating a room with hot air, as much cold air 
must issue from the room as there is hot air admitted. he 
amount of ventilation is, therefore, proportioned to the 
amount of heating. It is often necessary to heat a public 
room in advance of the entrance of the audience. In such 
acase it is not necessary to waste the hot air by allowing 
it to escape through the ventilating flues. At this stage 
of the proceeding the ventilators can be closed, but as soon 
as the room is oceupied they ought to be opened; hence 
the necessity of keeping each apparatus distinct. To pro- 





4 


vide for ventilation, pipes have been inserted in the same 
flues that were intended to carry off the smoke. They have 
no connection with the smoke-flues, but open into the 
occupied rooms, and as they become warm an upward 
draft is created, which carries off the noxious fumes. Such 
an arrangement was proposed by Douglas Galton, and was 
for a long time greatly prized in England, and is highly 
commended by Péclet. It was, found by practical experi- 
ment that the volume of air carried off by ventilation was 
the same as that required for the draught in the chimney, 
and that 35 per cent. of the heat developed by the fuel was 
economized. The trouble usually is, with all of these con- 
trivances, that the persons in charge neglect to use them, 
and the occupants of the apartments are left to suffocate. 

Having sketched the history of the open fire, which will 
always be retained by the rich, we can pass to the method 
of heating by stoves, which, owing to its greater economy, 
must always be regarded as the heritage of the poor. 
Stoves were invented in Germany, in 1619, by Keslar, as 
we have already mentioned. It is difficult to say by what 
process of experiment the northern races arrived.at the con- 
struction of a heating apparatus totally unknown to the 
Romans. We can conceive of the gradual adoption of the 
open fireplace, and, as wood began to grow scarce, of the 
contrivance of some form of box for holding the fuel. Some 
such box is described by Alberti as having been in use in 
1533. This gave place to the more practical invention of 
Keslar, nearly a century later. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the stoves of Keslar, so 
generally adopted in’ Germany and Russia, were entirely 
rejected in France, although not unknown to the best 
architects as being really very valuable. The Russian and 
German stoves have for a long time been built of refractory 
bricks, ornamented with glazed tiles. They are generally 
of large size, so as to afford as much radiating surface as 
possible. The doors for feeding these monstrous ovens, as 
they might properly be called, are often in the hall or 
adjoining apartment, so that the fire can be laid and tho 
heating kept up without disturbing the privecy of the 
family. These stoves sometimes ascend to the ceiling and 
oceupy a large share of one side of the room, so that for, 
eigners have frequently written home that they had spent 
the Winter in a stove—a statement somewhat difficult to 
understand when one has not seen the peculiar construction 
and arrangement of the enormous German stove. 

While the Germans retained for a long time the porcelain 
stoves described above, the French nation began to adopt 
cast-iron stoves. No sooner were these introduced than 
much opposition was raised against them as being the 
source of great danger. So many persons were taken ill in 
families where such stoves were in use that the physicians 
came to the conclusion that cast-iron had the rvoperty of 
allowing carbonic oxide gas to pass through its pores, and, 
in fact, that red-hot iron could decompose carbonic acid 
and convert it into the much more dangerous carbonic 
oxide. The Academy of Science, of Paris, appointed a 
Commission to investigate the subject, and, after numerous 
experiments, this Commission confirmed all the evil reports 


| that had been raised against the use of cast-iron for heating 


purposes, and pronounced a unanimous verdict against it. 
The researches of Deville and Graham on the dissociation 
of gases show conclusively that carbonic oxide can pass 
through the pores of cast-iron if the latter be raised tou 
red heat ; and the warning uttered by these scientists onght 
to have been more heeded than it has been. In France ..we 
attention has been given to the warning, and iron stoves aro 
either lined with bricks or are altogether condemned. 
Heating and warming by means 6f stoves snegests a topic 
which is practically inexhaustible, It would be 3 bopelesa 
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‘task to undertake to describe all the inventions in this line 


that have been made during the last few years. The 
United States has been purticularly prolific in contriving a 
vast variety of modifications, and the number of patents 
that have been taken out for improvements exceeds nearly 
every other department of industry. It would scarcely be 
proper, however, in this connection, to omit to mention the 
important services rendered by the late Dr. Nott, President 
of Union College, New York, by the invention of a stove 
which admitted of the burning of anthracite coal, and thus 
brought into use a fuel which up to that time had been 
practically worthless. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the value of such an invention. When we consider what a 
vast number of industries rest upon the use of anthracite 
coal, we ean form some just notion of the value of the sim- 
ple grate which Dr. Nott first introduced in this country, 
The Nott stove is even now used in many places, but, gen- 
erally speaking, it has been superseded by more modern 
forms. The self-feeding base-burner is so much more com- 
plete than any other form of stove that further improve- 
ments scarcely seem possible. 

Heating houses by means of hot-air furnaces has, unfortu- 
nately, obtained a great ascendancy in all large cities in the 
United States. As these frunaces are generally made of 
cast-iron, the whole question of the danger from carbonic 
oxide is revived whenever their use is mentioned. The un- 
wholesomexess of furnace-heated houses is admitted on all 
sides; but the convenience of the arrangement and the 
tyranny of builders imposes this method on the community, 
and it is difficult to predict when any relief can be afforded. 
Foreigners complain bitterly against the conversion of a 
whole house into an oven, and it is one of the first things 
noted by travelers. 
variably contaminated with carbonic oxide gas. 


The air from the furnaces is almost in- 
As I have 
been in the habit for many years of experimenting with this 
gas, its odor is very familiar to me, and I must say that I 
rarely enter a house heated by a furnace without immedi- 
ately detecting it. Carbonic acid gas is very poisonous, but 
carbonic oxide is one hundred times more dangerous, and 


too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of | 


taking every precaution to exelude it from our dwelling- 
houses. 

So much has been said about the danger to be feared from 
hot-air furnaces, that a good substitute has long been con- 
sidered desirable. Such a substitute has been found in 
steam. Warming buildings by steam is now fully estab- 
lished, and the scientific principles upon which the practice 
rests are well worthy of study. The latent heat of watery 
vapor, or steam, is what is here employed. While in the 
system of heating buildings with hot air every room requires 
separate flues of considerable dimensions to carry the air, in 
the case of steam a single small tube is all that is requisite. 
The tube is usually wound in a coil, in which the steam 
condenses, leaving its latent heat behind, and running back 
as water to the boilers to be used over again. <A cubie inch 
of water, when converted into steam, occupies the space of 
a eubie foot—that 
is, 1 pound, or 27 
eubie inches of 
water, produces 2 
cubic feet of steam, 
and in this trans- 
formation 962 units 
of heat are made 
latent, and are re- 
tained by the steam 
as long as it remains 
in the condition of 
steam. These 962 





THE EKANGRI, OR PORTABLE STOVE OF 
THIEETs 


| tage over air as a source of warmth. 








e HOW WOMEN WARM THEMSELVES IN SPAIN, 


units of heat are only set free or given out at the time 
and place where the steam is condensed or reconverted 
into water—that is, in the various rooms where the pipes 
are laid, 

The enormous latent heat of steam gives it a great advan- 
It does not take long 
to discharge 27 eubie feet of steam through a 1} inch tube, 
and it is necessary to provide a simple stop-cock for turning 
off the steam from the coil whenever the heat of a rovom is 
found to be sufficient. 

The amount of heating surface of the steam-coils has been 
shown by experience to be most appropriate when taking 
one square foot for every 100 eubie feet of air in the room ; 
but this proportion may vary, according to climate, local 
circumstances and the steam pressure used. It is also well 
to have a small stopeock attached to the steam-coil, so as to 
blow, from time to time, a little vapor into*the room, for 
obtaining a more wholesome degree of atmospheric moisture, 
which, by continual heating, becomes deficient. 

It is almost superfluous to add that, where steam heat is 
employed, care must be taken to provide proper ventilation. 
The coils heat the air of the room just as it is, good or bad, 
but no fresh air is admitted by them. This is almost as bad 
as introducing the scorched and noxious air of the furnaces, 
and to obviate the evil the steam-coils are sometimes placed 
under the windows, so as to be able to heat fresh air when 
admitted in the room, or openings are made behind the coils 
connecting with the outside of the building. 

When we consider the enormous advantage of steam heat 
over any other known method of warming, it is amazing to 
see how slow our people have been to adopt it. If we take 
a block of the most costly and elegant houses in the city of 
New York, and study all of the so-called modern improve- 
ments in the light of the scientific knowledge of the present 
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day, it is difficult to reconcile the gross defects in ventila- 
tion, heating and drainage with the boasted civilization of 
the present day. A suitable boiler-house at one end of the 
block could supply every dwelling with all the warming 
necessary, the same coils could heat the ventilating flues 
and induce all the circulation of fresh air required, As for 
the drainage, that is too great a topic to be treated ina 
postscript, and I leave it for some other occasion. 


It is gratifying to learn that in the western part of New | 
York numerous houses in a block have been heated by a | 


single steam apparatus, and that the method has been found 
to be practicable and economical. It is possible that after 
the villages have shown the way, the large cities may have 
the good sense to follow. 


Warming by circulation of hot water has been introduced | 


on numerous occasions, and the method is not without its 
advocates, but the weight of testimony is against it for gen- 
In 


eral application. countries where there are boiling 


springs and geysers, pipes have been laid, and churches and | 
public buildings have been warmed by the waste water. The | 


church at Baden-Baden, in Germany, is heated in this way. 
It is only in the Summer that the water is required for the 
invalids who use the baths, and there is, therefore, a sufti- 
cient supply for the purposes of heating in Winter. At 
Buda-Pesth, an artesian well has been sunk to a great depth, 
and the water obtained from it is so hot that it can be used 
for cooking as well as heating. In cases where nature has 
been thus provident, nothing can be said against the econ- 
omy of hot water as a means of warmth for dwellings. 

The question is often asked, why is gas not used for heat- 


ing and cooking, and it must be confessed that a satisfactory | 


answer is not ready to find. As long as gas is sold at its 
present high price, it is easy to see that mechanics are afraid 
to touch it; but when the cost comes down to the limits of 
a fair competition with other fuel, it is probable” that we 
shall not have long to wait for the, requisite inventions for 
turning it to practical account. 

It-is scarcely necessary to compare a coal-stove or furnace 
with the gas-burner, so far as cleanliness and convenience 
are concerned ; for nearly every one must at once accord to 
the gas-burner its positive superiority. By employing gas, 
we do away with dust, smoke, ashes, cinders, kindling ma- 
terial and labor, and save time. 
to be used only when desired for active work, and employed 


The heat isso arranged as 


no longer than is necessary, and thus we avoid over-heating | 
our houses in Summer, and at the same time accomplish a | 


saving of fuel. 

The sanitary advantages of gas over coal and furnace heat 
are considerable, as the noxious carbonic oxide fumes can 
be avoided. Even at the present high cost, gas would ap- 
pear to be more economical in Summer than coal ; but when 
‘he heat is to be continuous the coal-stove has the advan- 
tage, so far as cost is concerned, It has been suggested to 
the companies to set a special metre, connected with the 
heating and cooking apparatus, and sell the gas for these 
purposes at half price. 
be the same, and the extra low rate and increased consump- 
tion would demonstrate the utility of gas for fuel, and open 
up a new field for enterprising gas companies. On many 
xecounts it would be a positive gain if illuminating gas 
could be confined to heating and cooking, under cireun- 
stances where a suitable arrangement is made to carry off the 
products of combustion. 

The London Lancet dwells with emphasis upon the dan- 
gerous luxury of gas. To have our rooms pleasantly illu- 
minated with gas is to undergo a process of slow poisoning, 
the more disastrous because, instead of directly producing 
the characteristic symptoms of blood oxygenation, the gas- 
polluted atmosphere insidiously lowers the tone of vitality 


The distr‘buting expenses would 


and establishes a condition favorable to disease. It would 
be difficult to overrate tae importance of this household 
peril. Pictures are spoilt by gas, gilt moldings are tar. 
nished, the colors of decorated walls and ceilings fade, 
books are destroyed, and men and women of delicate organ- 
ization are enfeebled and injured by the foul air in which 
gas is discharged and suffered to burn incessantly. The 
| extent to which this evil works in cities in long evenings is 
not adequately appreciated. The injury to the eyesight 
from the unsteady flickering of the gas flame is another 
is desirable, and 
we are willing to have gas put down as a fuel. 

| Agreat variety of gas-stoves has been invented, but it 
is questionable whether any of them come up to the require- 
ments of the occasion. The odor from them is often intol- 
erable, and the gases of combustion contaminate the air of 
apartments worse than the burners used for illumination 

The design and shape of 


| e . 
| reason why a more steady source of* light 


} and that is saying a great deal. 
many of the gas-stoves are also so uneraceful and inelegant 
as to repel many persons from attempting to use them. 
| Some of the best patterns I have seen were of French and 

Austrian make, but even these were not up to the artistic 

standard of those two nations. Tt is to be hoped that under 
this group something satisfactory will be shown at the 
| Paris Exhibition of 1878. 
| Sinee the discovery of great quantities of petroleum, and 
the universal introdnetion of that oil for illuminating pur- 
poses, much attention has been bestowed upon the feasibil- 
ity of employing it as a fuel. Such a consummation is cer- 
tainly very desirable, and when we examine the various 
inventions brought forward in this country and Europe, a 
practical result would appear to have been attained. It is 
possible that petroleum as fuel may prove to be more eco- 
nomical than gas, and thus postpone the introduction of 
the latter for another term of years. 

Very convenient portable apparatus for cooking and heat- 
ing has been invented, and is now widely scattered over our 
country. As kerosene is to be found in every town and 
village, the petroleum cooking-stoves can be introduced 
everywhere. 

Extensive experiments were instituted by Henry St. Claire 
Deville to determine the heating power of mineral oil. 
Samples from all parts of the world were tested, including 
a great variety of petroleums from Penasyivania, Ohio and 
West Virginia. The heating effect was estimated according 
to the number of kilogrammes of water that could be raised 
from zero to one degree centigrade by the heat developed 
in burning one kilogramme of oil. From this series of 
experiments we learn that the oil of greatest heating power 
is one from Java, while next to it comes the heavy oil from 
Pennsylvania. The same chemist experimented on the 
heating of steam boilers and locomotives by mineral oils. 
His results, as far as explained, were highly satisfactory. 
The trial was made by Deville upon locomotive engines of 
the ordinary pattern, several having been so arranged as to 
permit the use of liquid fuel, and these engines were found 
to be able to discharge their regular duty with the other 
stock of the road, producing steam in abundance, com- 
pletely consuming the smoke and being free from any cin- 
der or ash. One of the engines consumed about thirteen 
pounds of oil for every eleven hundred yards of distance, 
while the coal-burning engines of the same class required 
for the same work more than twenty pounds of solid fuel, 
the consumption of oil being only sixty-five per cent. of the 
other fuel. It was thought that with locomotives built 
expressly for burning oil ao still better result could be 
obtained. 

A furnace for burning petroleum has been invented by 
| Wiesnegg, of Paris. He claims to be able to consume crude 
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petroleum as fuel economically. 
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The appliance for distrib- 
uting the oil consists of a pipe with branches, and of a 
grooved grate along which the oil flows after dropping from 
these tubes. A wrought-iron cistern contains the supply of 
petroleum, and is connected to the distributor by an india- 
rubber tube. The grate is placed vertically; the air passing 
between its bars supplies the oxygen for the combustion of 
the petroleum vaporized by the heat of the fire. The petro- 
leum is supplied to the grate a little ineexcess of the re- 
quirements of the furnace, and the surplus drops into a 
receiver and is volatilized by the heat of the furnace, and 
the vapor consumed. The flame is described by the inven- 
tor as being of great intensity, a temperature being reached 
higher than can be attained with coal alone. 

Another great step in the way of using petroleum as fuel 
has been made by Lowe in his gas process. His method 
consists in producing from anthracite coal and steam a gas 
of very ltigh heating power, and then, when the product is 
intended for illuminating purposes, enriching it by means 
of petroleum. The anthracite is charged in a small cupola 
of, say, 3} feet diameter, the bed of coal being kept from 3 
to 4 feet deep. When fairly ignited, the base is closed, and 
superheated steam is admitted through tuyéres a short dis- 
tance above the grate bars. The steam, in its passage 
through the burning coal, is decomposed, producing a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and carbonic oxide. 
product is well adapted for domestic uses. It is destitute of 
illuminating properties, and the cost of its production is 
very small. ‘To render the gas fit for illuminating purposes, 
a small jet of crude petroleum is directed on to the surface 
of the coal. The water, gas and petroleum vapor are thus 
mingled at the instant of their formation, and in order that 
the resulting product shall possess the permanent qualities 
of coal-gas, it is passed through a chamber of fire-brick 
heated toa high temperature. The volume of gas produced 
is aftirmed to be enormous, and its cost, as compared with 
common coal-gas, very low. Several cities have adopted the 
process for making illuminating gas, and metallurgical es- 
tablishments employ it in their operations. 

A petroleum iron process, of which a very high‘authority, 
Professor Wurtz, of Hoboken, speaks approvingly, has been 
invented by Dr. C. J. Eames. It will thus appear that the 
destiny of petroleum as a heat-giver is fully determined, and 
that we sh.ll witness its extensive use for this purpose before 
the lapse of many years. 

Ten years ago Mr. John Johnson, of Saco, Me., in- 
vented a heater which bid fair to banish from dwellings the 
fire-pots of the ancients, the coal-hods, ash-boxes, pokers, 
steam pipes and registers of modern times, It is worthy of 
mention, as something similar to it has been re-discovered 
in France, has been described with suitable wood-cuts in 
Abbé Moigna’s Les Mondes, and has been introduced in 
several churehes and public buildings in Paris. The Ameri- 
can invention appears to have been forgotten, but the French 
one will no doubt attract much notice in Europe. 

Mr. Johnson’s heater consisted of an air-tight, sheet-iron 
cylinder, with a cluster of tubes running through it from 
top to bottom, and which are open at both ends, The bot- 
tom of this heater is cup-shaped in the centre and holds a 
little water, and just below it is a gas-burner or lamp. Any- 
thing simpler in construction it would be difficult to find. 
The water put into the cup at the bottom is just sufficient 
to fill the inner space of the cylinder with steam at ordinary 
atmospheric pressure ; in the smallest size heater this gen- 
erally amounts to little more than a table-spoonful. The 
water is sealed up hermetically when the cylinder is made, 
and nothing remains for the owner to do but to light the 
gas Orelamp under it. ‘Soon the steam rises in the cylinder, 
heating all the radiating surface, and the excess passing into 





Tn this condition the | 





the condenser at the top, is reconverted into water and runs 
back into the cup. Thus goes on, self-regulating, a process 
as simple as the operation of solar heat. If the hand is placed 
over the apertures at the top, distinct currents of warm air 
will be felt issuing from the tubes, caused by the heat of the 
stzrounding vapor. If the hand be held at a distance of a 
foot from the exterior jacket, a pleasant, radiant heat wilt 
be felt. It is found that one foot of radiating surface will 
warm fully 100 cubic feet of space in a room; therefore, 
a room 10 feet square and 10 feet high will be warmed to 
a pleasant temperature by a heater of 10 feet radiatory 
surface. 

Mr. Jolnson’s plan was to dispense with boilers, econo- 
mize fuel, render the apparatus portable, and save water and 
labor. The same idea was first hinted at im 1740, by Sir 
Hugh Platt, subsequently improved, but not perfected, by 
Colonel William Cook and Mr. James Watt, and still later 
by Wakefield and Rumford, all of whom were working in 
this direction. 

Mr. Johnson's invention was called the ‘ Equalizing 
Heater.” A company was formed to introduce it, but of late 
years it appears to have passed out of notice. 

The production of heat by friction has recently received 
much attention in France, the experiments being the same 
as those conducted by Count Rumford many years ago. 
Rumford constructed a hollow cylinder of iron, into which 
he fitted a solid plunger, which was made to press against 
the bottom of the opening. The cylinder was placed ina 
box containing water at sixty degrees Fahrenheit, and was 
turned by horse-power. Two hows and thirty minutes 
after the friction had commenced, the water boiled. In the 
present French experiments a copper cylinder and plunger 
are used, and the proposition is made to warm railroad car- 
riages by the hot water produced by attaching the plunger 
to the wheels and placing the copper globe under the car. 
It is claimed that the additional fuel required to get up the 
extra steam, in order to overcome the friction and produce 
heat, is not so great as would be necessary if the cars were 
warmed in the usual way. This invention might be set 
down as truly “ heat considered as a mode of motion,” but 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether any method of produc- 
ing heat by friction can be pronounced economical. A clear 
elucidation of the science of the subject has been given by 
Tyndall in his admirable work, and everybody would do 
well to consult this authority before investing too largely in 
any modern inventions. 

According to Claude Bernard, when heat attains too high 
a degree it acts like a poison, and destroys feeling and mo- 
tion. It seems to act directly on the muscles, and the loss 
of muscular power necessarily produces death, by arresting 
the action of the heart. The degree of heat which must 
not be exceeded for cold-blooded animals is.from 115 to 120 
degrees Fah.; for mammalia, 128 to 131 degrees Fah.; for 
birds, 140 to 145 degrees Fah. In each case the maximum 
differs by a few degrees only from the animal’s normal tem- 
perature. The precise action of heat upon the blood is 
thus stated by Monsieur Bernard : The blood of an animal 
killed by heat becomes black, the oxygen it contains is rap- 
idly transformed into carbonic acid, and finally disappears. 
This is not a true toxical action, but rather an excitement 
of the vital and normal properties of the red particles. 
Heat, above a certain degree, kills the muscles without 
killing the blood. The chemical character of this poisoning 
of the muscles by heat is the most obscure part of this sub- 
ject, and can only yield to further careful experiments. 

An extraordinary method of obtaining heat on an exten- 
sive scale has been proposed by Mr. Cowan, a Scottish gen- 
tleman, which consists in economizing the waste heat of 
limekilns, His suggestion has been put into practice with 
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private dwellings. There may be some question 
whether the system would work in cities, but for 
small towns it is worthy of consideration. Several 
gentlemen, who have had it in operation for two 
years, declare that the entire cost of the fuel was 
defrayed by the lime sold. 

In the country it might be possible for several 
owners of villas to club together and have a common 
kiln erected, and heat and gas conveyed to all who 
wanted them, at a remunerative rate. Where gas is | 
made and chemical manufacture is combined with 
the operation, the coke would help largely toward the 
fuel, and there would be the lime and white lead, or 
carbonate of soda, to be sold; they would probably 
bring considerably more than the cost of fuel, so 
that heat and light would cost nothing. 

If any one can show that he has carried out this 
theory in practice, he would be entitled to the high- 
est reward for having contributed a most important 
invention for ameliorating the condition of mankind. i 
A very large number of those who use stoves, fur- 
naces, steam-apparatus, and other contrivances for 
purposes of household warmth, do not obtain satis- 
factory results because of the want of a little skill in 











their management. In arguing questions with very ni 
obtuse persons, we are sometimes compelled to say re 
that it is impossible to furnish arguments and brains am 
at the same time: so the inventors of heating appar- te 
atus might say that it is impossible to furnish heat e1 
and common sense at the same time. Some people fu 
suppose, when they procure a new stove or furnace, tl 
that all they have to do is to light the fire and let hi 
the thing take care of itself. They forget that they 
are living in wooden houses, about as open as sieves, E 
in a climate the most changeable in the world—a g 
climate where the thermometer rises or falls through it 
a range of 40 deg. or 50 deg. in a dozen hours. es 
There has never been, and there never can be, de- N 
vised any house-heating apparatus that will in prac. i] 
tical working overcome these sudden changes ot rr 
VOUSEWARMING—KESLAR'S STOVE. temperature, st 
a 
entire suecess at the Garston Vineyard, near Liverpool, sl 
England. Although the limestone has to come Dy rail, and 7 W 
costs about $2.00 per ton, the vineyard is heated nearly free 5] 
of cost, the lime sold paying the expenses. Gas is furnished b 
at the same establishment by placing the retorts over the 
kilns, and thus manufacturing it on the spot. A writer in n 
the English Furmer states that the limekilns at Garston h 
gave out a steady heat, warming the pipes easily to tempe- Nn 
ratures ranging from 100 to 140 degrees Fah., according to e 
the distance from the kilns. These temperatures are quite c 
sufficient for horticnitnral purposes. It is only needful to a 
charge the kiln once in twelve or twenty-four hours, and b 
the joint combustion of the limestone and fuel will maintain r 
the temperature steadily, without varying five degrees, a 
Besides affording heat and enabling the owner to manufae 0 
ture his own gas for light, a further refinement of the pro a 
cess has been successfully tried in France, namely, the ° 
carbonic acid gas from the mouth of the kiln was applied E 
to the manufacture of white lead and of bicarbonate of ” 
soda; thus there was the least possible waste. It has been a 
proposed to heat and light large factories and small towns tl 
by the limekiln process, and the plan has some show of 
reason in it, 
Some years ago a company was organized in New York - 
for the sake of the limekiln patent. They proposed to heat a 
entire blocks of houses with warm water, and also to con- ; 


struct and sell small kilns, suitable for introduction into BENJAMIN COUNT RUMFORD. 
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Cold, windy weather brings 
more discomfort than any 
other. Furnaces and steam 
apparatus at such times try 
the patience to a large extent, 
as it often happens that the 
strong wind blows the warm 
air in wooden houses from the 
rooms exposed to the blasts to 
others upon the opposite side, 
or expels it from the house 
altogether. In some instances 
a reversal of the current hap- 
pens in furnaces, and the 





expelled to the outside through 
the cold-air box. In such cases 
the cold-air conduit must be 
closed, and the valve connect- 
ing with the cellar or basement 
opened, Eternal vigilance is 
the price of comfort in our 
climate. 

One of the most interesting sources of heat afforded by 
nature-—the very fountain of life and health—the sun itself, 
remains to be drawn upon to supply the daily wants of 
man. From the most ancient times, efforts have been made 
to inaugurate the industrial application of solar heat. The 
enormous expenditure of coal points to a time when this 
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heated air is drawn down and | 


fuel may be exhausted; and it is not to be wondered at | 


that some of the most thoughtful mechanics of the day | 


have tuned their attention to the subject. 

In this connection no name stands higher than that of 
Ericsson, A Swede by birth, a mechanic by instinct and 
genius, he has contributed some of the most remarkable 
inventions of the present day. In an 
essay on solar heat, addressed to the 
National Academy of Sciences, he says 
that he has, for a long time, been en- 
gaged on experiments to ascertain if 
solar heat can be rendered available as 
a motive power, and that he has con- 
structed several solar engines, some of 
which have attained a high rate of 
speed, fully establishing the practica- 
bility of the scheme. 

In France, M. Mouchet, professor of 
mathematics in the Lycée of Alengon, 
has been engaged since 1860 in experi- 
ments in the same direction. His first 
experiments were made with a vertical 
copper boiler, blackened externally, so 
as to absorb the incident rays, protected 
by three concentric Dbell-glasses, and 
resting on a badly conducting surface, 
such as sand, brick or wood, Throwing 
on this boiler the rays from a metallic 
reflector, M. Mouchet found that he 
could dispense with two bell-glasses. 
He sneceeded in vaporizing water and 
in fusing sulphur, which latter requires 
atemperature of 240 deg. Fah., and at 
the end of twenty minutes of exposure 
he raised the temperature of his boiler, 
when empty, to 392 deg. Fah, He sub- 
sequently fused tin in two minutes, lead 
in five, and zine in six. The first prac- 
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a force that Archime- 
des had rendered 
avaliable as a military 
engine of offense 
during the siege of 
Syracuse, was in the 
humble but important 





department of 
cookery. 
His ‘* Marmite So- 


laire ” was a glass jar, 
in which he placed a 
cylinder of copper or 
wrought-iron, —black- 
ened without, and 
resting on the bottom 
of the jar. The whole 
was closed by a glass 
lid. A cylindrical re- 
flector, plated with 
silver, cast the concen- 
trated rays of the sun 
on this apparatus, in which an excellent soup was made in 
four hours, perfectly cooked ; an unusually fine flavor being 
attributed to the regularity of the heat. This solar soup- 
kettle has been simplified into a plain glass vessel, placed in 
the focus of a conical mirror of plated brass, in which vessel 
all kinds of viands—meat, vegetables, or fruits—are cooked 
by the direct action of the sun. Tea, coffee, or any other 
infusion, may thus be readily prepared in a glass flask. 
sy substituting a box of wrought-iron for the glass jar, a 
solar oven is formed, in which two pounds of bread can be 
baked in less than three hours. 

Roasting does not require so fierce a heat as either of the 
former processes, It is sufficient to suspend the meat to be 
roasted in the focus of the reflector 
without interposing any other vessel, 
cither of glass or of metal. In 
than an hour, a joint, a fowl, or a piece 
of game, is well roasted. It is neces- 
sary to avoid the use of butter for 
basting, as the chemical rays of the 
sun convert this substance into butyric 
acid, which imparts an 
taste to the roast ; but, by interposing 
a yellow or red glass, the chemical rays 
are arrested. ° 

In 1866 M. Mouchet completed his 
first mechanical solar engine. <A coni- 
eal silvered reflector, 2.6 metres diam- 
eter at the base, 1 metre at the apex, 
and 8 centimetres high, exposes 4 square 
metres of reflecting surface. The angle 
of the inclination of the sides of theeone 
to the axis is 45deg. The boiler, placed 
in the focus of this hollow cone, is 
double, being, in fact, a mere shell. 
A bell-glass, 5 millimetres thick (3-16th 
inch), is constructed so as to surround 
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less 


abominable 


the boiler concentrically at a distance 
of centimetres (two inches). The 
object of this transparent envelope is 
to allow the free passage of the visible 
rays of light and heat that come from 
the surface of the reflector, and to 
arrest the invisible thermic rays that 
radiate from the blackened surface of 


5 








tical use made by M. Mouchet of his 
rediscovery, or rather reapplication, of 
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the boiler. ‘The latter is thus sur- 
rounded with a cushion of heated air, 











excepting at the foot, where it is joined to the reflector. 
A clock-work apparatus is attached, by means of which 
the axis of theapparatus is kept continually directed toward 
the sun. The performance of this apparatus when the 
weather was clear was entirely satisfactory. If there was 
any way of storing the heat against a rainy day, it would be 
all that could be desired. Cooking by means of the heat of 
the sun has been successfully accomplished by Mr. Adams, 
in India, in a modification of Mouchet’s apparatus, described 
clsewhere under notes on science. 
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There are obvious rea- H 


sons why such an invention should be tried in tropical | 


countries, where the sun shines the greater part of the year, 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that heat, for mechani- 
cal purposes and domestic use, will at no distant day, in 
these regions of the globe, be derived from the great lu- 
minary. 

Having disposed of the leading inventions devised for the 
comfort of mankind, we can conelude our article by citing 
some of the principles of heat as understood at the present 
time. Heat travels from point to point in space in three 
ways: First, by conduction ; 
third by radiation. It moves by conduction when the body 
which receives it does not move as a whole, but allows the 
heat to travel through it. Heat moves by convection when 
a hot body moves. It moves by radiation when a hot body 
gives off heat into empty space or into some medium which 
does not intercept it. The gradual heating from end to 
end of a poker in a fire illustrates the first of these methods, 
the flight of a red-hot cannon-ball through the air the second, 
and the roasting of meat or the solar heat the third. Metals 
conduct heat better than any other class of bodies. Hence, 
when both are above blood-heat, metals feel hotter than 
wood; when below, they feel colder. So that paper is 
scorched when heated in contact with wood, but not so 
easily when in contact with copper. Hence, also, lead may 
be melted in paper. Among the metals, silver and copper 
are pre-eminent. That copper conducts heat further than 
iron, is shown by heating rods of these metals at one ex- 
tremity, and noting the melting of fragments of wax arranged 
along them. 

The great conducting power of metals is shown by the 
cooling effect they have upon the mixed gases of a burning 
body. ‘The metal withdraws so much heat from the gas in 
that The 
miners’ lamp is based upon this principle. Liquids con- 
The conducting 
power of liquids is measured by heating the upper surface 


second, by convection ; and 


its neighborhood combustion is impossible. 


duct heat, as a class, worse than solids. 


of a film of liquid and noting the expansion of the air in a 
chamber upon whose upper side the liquid film rests. The 
more complex the composition of a liquid is, the more op- 
position does it present to the passage of heat by conduction. 
Chlorine, iodine and bromine are especially strong in resist- 
Watey is by far the best conductor 
among non-metallic liquids. Gases are far worse conductors 


ing heat conduction. 


than liquids, and the imperfect conduction of many solids is 
due to the gases, generally air, which they inclose in their 
pores or between their fibres. The air space between double 
windows retains the warmth of the dwelling, as the air is 
such a poor conductor. Clothing protects the body from 
loss of heat in cold weather, and from the scorching heat of 
the sun in hot weather. The hand may be plunged with 
impunity in molten lead, or even iron, if it be first dipped 
in water, so as to retain air-bubbles on its surface. “A 
watched kettle never boils,” for the reason that the haste to 
make the fire converts the liquid at the bottom of the vessel 
into the spheroidal state, in which condition a non-conduct- 
ing space intervenes between the supernatant liquid and the 
bottom, and the liquid cannot be raised to the boiling point. 





. ’ , j and specific gravity 2,76, 
A red-hot ball may be carried in the hand, if a mass of as- | P 


bestos, which incloses the air, is interposed. Hydrogen con- 
ducts heat far better than other gases, and accordingly couls 
bodies in contact with it with great rapidity. 

The beautiful researches of ‘Tyndall upon heat go to 
show that the same laws obtain in this department of 
physics that have been elucidated in reference to sound and 
light, and it is only by the careful study of those principles 
that we can expect to attain the best results in the applica- 
tion of heat to the warming of our public buildings and the 
rendering comfortable our private dwellings. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE HuMAN Vorce —Dr. Stein, of Frankfort, 
has sueceeded in converting speech into a wavy line. A membrane, 
very much like the head of a drum, is stretched before the mouth 
of the speaker, so as to vibrate quickly or slowly, according as his 
tones are shrill or bass. A metal band is at the back of the drum, 
and vibrates also, This band is in connection with an electric bat- 
tery, and as it vibrates it makes and breaks contact with another 
metal band, to wnich it communicates a series of electric currents. 
These electric currents are communicated rapidly or slowly, ac- 
cording as the vibrations are rapid or slow, or, iv other words, as 
the tones uttered are high or low. These electric currents pass to 
an electro-magnet, which sets in motion a li‘tle metal bar, attract- 
ing and repelling the same as rapidly as the vibrations pass. The 
reader must now imagine, perched upon this bar, a little sereen or 
ciaphragm, having a little hole in its centre. Through this hole 
shines a light, the light making a tiny image upon a sensitive plate 
in a camera opposite. This sensitive plate keeps gradually moy- 
ing in a horizontal direction, and the consequence is, that the up 
and down stroke made by the light point partakes of the form of a 
curved line. The instrument is essentially a telephone with a pho- 
tographie camera attached, 


CHEMICAL AGENDA.--Under this title Hachette, in Paris, has 
published a small 18mo. volume of 262 pages, destined to render 
important service to chemists and to persons engaged in technical 
operations. It contains a great quantity of facets patiently extracted 
from yoluminous works, separate memoirs, and condensed into 68 
tables. The conversion of weights and measures, the reduction of 
thermometrie seales, the coefficients of expansion, the tension of 
vapors, the conversion of gas volumes, oceupy the tirst division of 
the work. The second division is oeccup.ed with pure chemistry. 
It contains a list of elementary bodies ; directions for qualitative 
and quantitative analysis; spectrum analysis; a rswné of tho 
physical properties of a large number of mineral and organie eom- 
pounds, The third division gives information relative to indust»al 
ehemistry—examination of waters, preparation of titred solutions, 
the usual alealimetrieal and mineral assays, glass, porcelain, ex- 
plosives, sugar, starch, alcohol, wine, vingar, coloring matters, ete. 
It is a collective produetion of anonymous authors, but has an edi- 
torial prefaee by the eminent ehemist, M. Wurtz, who does not, 
hesitate to announce its great practical value, and to strongly re- 
commend it to all concerned, 





DISCOVERY OF A NEW METAL CALLED Davyum.—An engineer of 
St. Petersburg, M de Kern, announces the discovery of a new metal 
which he calls Davyum, It is found in the residues got from the 
extraction of platinum, To isolate the element, it is necessary, 
after having precipitated the ruthenium, to treat the mother liquor 
with nitrate of ammonia, A red precipitate is produced, which, on 
ealeination, yields Davyum. The new metal is eisily attacked by 
aqua regia and much less by boiling sulphuric acid; potash pre- 
cipitates it ina yellow state, and sulphureted hydrogen in a brown, 
passing into black, through desiccation. With sulphocyanide of 
potassium, the chloride of Davyum gives a red coloration. Davyum 
is considered to rank between molybdenum and ruthenium, Its 
general properties have not been thoroughly studied, and it is not 
known to what practical uses it can be applied, 


A Lrvrnc Gortiia.— During last Summer the Berlin gorilla has 
been exhibited in London, in company with a chimpanzee, The 
gorilla, which is about three years old, appears in excellent health, 
and differs most strikingly from the chimpanzee, in the blackness 
of its face and extremities, the smallness of its ears, the shortness 
of its muzzle, the great development and breadth of the ala of its 
nose, the shortness and softness of its thick-set body hair, the pres- 
ence of a frontal hair-tuft, the breadth and flatness of its back, 
which is also eapable of greater backward bending, the smallness 
of the four outer toes, whieh are free for but a short distance, the 
breadth of its hands and the massiveness of the nape of the neck 
The conjunctiva is black and the eye intelligent. 


Ware Aqua Martne.—A wonderful white aqua marine has 
been found in Perthshire, which, when eut, has produced one of 
the most brilliant gems ever seen. It is said by many competent 
judges to be equal to the celebrated Koh-i-noor in @he possession 
of the Queen of England, its refraction being very great, both by 
day and night. It is of a pure, pellueid, liquid white, and is known 
as the Seoteh Koh-i-noor, Its hardness is 80 (diamond being 10), 
Mr. Bryce M. Wright is the fertaunat: 
owner, 
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‘ ACTION OF ORGANIC ACIDS ON MinNERALS.—Dr. H. Carrington Bol- 
ton, of Columbia College, having experienced considerable diff- 
eulty in carrying such acids as oil of vitriol, aqua fortis or muriatic 
acid into the fleld for the purpose of testing for car. onates, has hit 
upon the expedient of employing solid, crystalline organic acids, 
which are easy of transportation, and can be dissolved in water 
when required for tests, Citric acid acts most rapidly and satis- 
factorily; next to this is tartaric acid; oxalic acid acts in a similar 
manner Citrie and tartari¢ acids also dissolve iron, and citric acid 
ean be substituted for sulphurie acid for the evolution of hydrogen 
from zine and water. When sulphides are subjected to the action of 
eitcie acid, sulphureted hydrogen is evolved; carbonates yield 
earbonie acid. The researches of Dr, Bolton are important, as 
offering new methods for the attack and decomposition of many 
minerals, and will prove of value in blow-pipe testing, and in qual- 
itative and quantitative analysis, 


SPONTANEOUS ComBusTION, —Instances of combustion and con- 
flagration take place, which are sometimes erroneously attributed 
to malicer If the circumstances were to be examined, it might be 
found that the fire was due to natural causes. Recently M. Gas- 
tard, of Paris, had placed w number of eartridges on a table. Some 
solar rays having been econeentrated by an “ eye” in the glass of a 
window, a terrifle explosion took place. Similar eatastrophes are 
more common than is generally supposed in Summer, the windows 
of railway-carriages igniting sometimes over-dried plants, or even 
leaves fallen on railway embankments, It is known that fires 
sometimes occur in Algerian forests through drops of water sus- 
pended to the leaves and forming lenses. Glass flasks and tish 
globes of water, standing on tables near windows, have been known 
to concentrate the rays of the sun sufficiently to set fire to the wood- 
work of the room, 


THe Evecrric Licur.—Lighting experiments with the gramme 
machines are being tried daily at the Palace of Industry, in Paris. 
The area of the building is 244 acres, the elevation of roof 95 feet. 
This immense space has been lighted as clear as day with two elee- 
tric lustres, each composed of six electric lamps. The motive 
power required is 50-horse power, and the results are very satisfac- 
tory, although it has not been stated whether they are superior to 
the Jablochkoff electric candle.» The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany regularly use electric lamps for their luggage-room., The 
Paris-Lyons Railway is preparing an apparatus for the illumina- 
tion of the whole of its extensive Paris station. All their experi- 
ments are conducted with the intention of testing several electric 
systems, in order to obtain an immense lighting power for the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1878, 


NEwTon’s PHOTOGRAPHIC Process.—Mr. H. J. Newton, President 
of the American Photographie Society, has invented an emulsion 
process which has the double advantage of being worked either wet 
ordry. The nitrate of silver is introduced in the collodion emul- 
sion, and the plates are flowed in the usual way. They can then be 
exposed and developed at once, or they can be dried in the dark 
and exposed when required, and subsequently developed. For 
day plates, the emulsion process is said to have advantages over 
the tannin plates so long in use, bull details of the strength of the 
emulsion, and the proper development, have not yet been pub- 
lished. 


Expiosion oF NapHtHa.—Naphtha partakes very much of the 
nature of ether, It is highly volatile, and when mixed with air is 
very explosive. A short time since a cargo of it exploded near a 
frequented wharf in New York, causing the death of several per- 
sons. The boatmen were discharging barrels of it into hogsheads, 
preparatory to its being pumped into a large tank, and it is prob- 
able that some one ineautiously lighted a match. Most of the ex 
plosions of kerosene lamps are due to the presence of too much 
naphtha in the oil, 


WELDOoN’s CHLORINE Process.—Mr. Walter Weldon has just re- 
ecived the Lavoisier medal for important improvements in the 
manufacture of chlorine. By his process, the manganese used for 
the decomposition of the muriatie acid, is recovered in the form of 
oxide, and can be used over again an indefinite number of times. 
This has effected a saving of thirty per cent. in the cost of chlorine, 
and its influence is felt in every industry where bleaching-powders 
ure required, 





ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
A Rounp or AMusEMENTS.—The circus, 
Axsor Vira,.—F ree translation—Harbor of refuge, 
VeuiccuLar Bireps.—Drawers of legal conveyances, 
Wuy is a five-dollar bill better than five silver dollars? Because 
is easily doubled, 


Frosty Reminper.—If you do not know that there is ice in the 
streets, you will soon tumble to it, 


Con. BY A Cockney —When is a walk on the Thames Embank- 
ment good for weak sight? When it is igh water, 


A New Minrorp (Conn.) maiden, who found herself in unpleas- 
fint company, after accepting an invitation to take a sleigh-ride 
with a young man, dropped her handkerchief on the road, and, 
when he got out to pick it up, applied the whip and drove home 
Without him, re 
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Aman in the pork “line” quotes an old proverb thus ; “ What 
can’t be cured must be disposed of in a fresn eondition,”? 


BUT WHAT IF THE: DoNEE BE Bap ?—An advertisement fn- 
forms us that “the most suitable New Year’s gitt” is a bottle of 
hair-oil ! 

Was iT Because ONE QUILL MADE Equar ?—A Dutehman re 
peated the adage, “Birds of a feather flock together,’ thusly: 
** Birds mit one fedder goes mit demselves,’ 


“ ALWAYS try to hit the nail on the head, my boy,” said an unele 
to his nephew; but the nephew's little cousin whispered to bim, 
* Don’t hit the nail on your finger, for it hurts awful.” 


Earzy in the present century, an actor said to a Quaker, “Do 
you think Tam a good actor?” “Certainly, thou be’est,” answered 
the Friend, He was at once requested to choose his weapons. 


_ CHARLES Kincstey said he did not see why we should not be as 
just to an ant as to a human being. Human beings don’t get up 
your trousers’ leg when you are at a picnic, and scare you within 
two feet of eternity. 

ENGLISH ATROCITIES THIS TIE.—This is from an English news- 
paper: © Cowt-oriad.—Gunner James Norris has been fried by 
court-martial on the eharge of permitting a man named Peter Seott 
to sleep in his master’s quarters.” 


“Nor ror Lone.—* Would you believe,” said a thriftless young 
man to a friend, ‘that I had a fortune in my grasp last evening?” 
“How so?” asked the friend. “I shook hands with a girl whose 
fingers were covered with diamonds,” 


THERE was company to tea; the table was set out splendidly, 
and all were enjoying themselves exceedingly, when the pet of the 
household unfortunately and loudly whispered : ‘Ma, why don't 
you have such a tea when there isn’t any eompany?” 


“ Mrs. Hopkins, why don’t you sprinklesashes on your icy path 
like Mrs. Bedun, your opposite ne‘ghbor, for the benefit of passers- 
by, and so imitate the good Samaritan?” *‘ Let the passers-by imi- 
tate the priest and Levite, and pass by on the other side.” 


In asuburban school a teacher gave out the word “ psalter” to 
a class in spelling. It was a‘ poser” to all till it reached the foot 
of the elass, when a peas little fellow spelled it correctly, 
and, on being asked to detine it, shouted out, ‘‘ More salt 1” 


“ONE more question, Mr Parker. You have known the defend- 
ant a long time; what are his habits—loose, or otherwise ?” “The 
one he’s got on now I think is rather tight under the arms, and 
too short-waisted for the fashion.” ‘You can stand down, Mr. 

’arker.” 

“ LEAVE the table and go to your room, sir,” exclaimed a parent 
to his incorrigible son, ‘‘and I1l eome up and attend to your ease 
after supper.’ “ Father,’ replied the youthful statesman, “ it is 
absurd to fix a date without making the necessary preparations.” 


A GILT-EDGE and superfine young man stepped into a barber's 
shop the other day, to get shaved. The knight of the razor eyed 
him quizzieally for a moment, and then remarked: ‘‘ You must 
either take down that shirt collar, or wait for a shave till I can bor- 
row a step-ladder 1” 


WHEN at college, Surtees was waiting on the Dean on business, 
and, feeling cold, stirred the fire. “ Pray, Mr. Surtees,” said the 
great man, ‘‘do you think that any other undergraduate in this eol- 
lege would have taken that liberty?” ‘Yes, Mr, Dean,” was the 
reply—“ any one as cool as I am!” 


A younG man of East Fryeburg, Me., over whose head twenty 
Summers have passed, recently married a woman of forty. A lead- 
ing man of business, upon being informed of this fact exclaimed : 
* How ridiculous! Just think of it! Why, when he is forty just in 
the prime of life, she will be an old woman of eighty!” 


“Sampo,” asked one darkey of another, ‘‘ ean you tell me which 
am wurf de most, de bride or de bridegroom?” “ Why, de bride, 
of course.” ‘Go away, you nigger; you don’t know nuffin’. Iam 
de bridegroom” ‘ Why so, tambo?” “ Because, you see, when 
dey gits married de bride am given away, but de bridegroom am 
sold !” 


Rev, Dr. STEPHEN H. TyNG, Jr., is credited with telling the fol- 
lowing story at his owm expense: While studying in Virginia, ho 
was in the habit of holding service at a neighboring chapel. A 
friendly old darky used to pass his chureh, and trudge a mile he- 
yond to a Methodist meeting-house. When asked why he did not 
zo to hear Massa Ting, he made this shrewd reply: “ Ah, no; don't 
catch dis nigger lettin’ de students practice on him,” 


AN amusing anecdote is told of the present fashion of preferring 
beauty of design to comfort in our houses. A country gentleman 
wished to rebuild his residence, and he thought himself very lucky 
in securing as his architect a young man who had just received the 
prize medal at Rome. The house was built, and the owner came 
to see it. The style was very pure and the decorations were 
charming, but the staircase was dark, and the architect had sepa- 
rated the dining-room from the kitchen by a .long, cellar-like pas- 
sage. On the gentleman complaining, the young architect shrugged 
his shoulders and said: ‘I never thought that you would prefe 
comfort to correct style.” 
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LITTLE LOVES,— DRAWN BY KATE GREENAWAY, 














